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THE TRUE BEGINNING OF OUR END. 

Midsummer Night's Dream; v. — i. 

^^'pHE truth is, Miss Wainwright," Sherlock Lin- 
i coin remarked with a smile, " I only half 
know the details of this business, and have got to 
feel my way along for to-day. It is dreadfully un- 
professional to acknowledge it, but I could not be 
expected to know that Mr. Hamilton was to be at- 
tacked with the gout just at this particular time, or 
that he would send me down here in his place if he 
were." 

" Your lawyer's instinct stands you in very good 
stead, as far as I can judge," Damaris Wainwright 
answered pleasantly. "Mr. Hamilton has always 
come himself," she added ; " but I have long felt that 
it was too much of a tax upon his time and strength, 
and wondered how long he would go on coming 
to me instead of making me go to him. I suppose, 
too, that I haven't half realized how much trouble 
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he took ; for we country people can hardly appre- 
ciate how busy the life of a Boston lawyer is." 

" It is busy," Mr. Lincoln returned lightly; "and 
Mr. Hamilton is emphatically one of the busiest of 
them. He has once or twice mentioned your 
affairs, and intimated that he intended telling me 
about them so that I could assist him in the busi- 
ness. The time has never come when he was 
ready, though, and to-day he sent me the briefest 
of notes, rather indefinitely intimating what papers 
he wanted." 

His companion made no response to this remark, 
but sat watching in silence while the lawyer con- 
tinued his work of sorting with deft and accustomed 
fingers the pile of papers before him. After a 
moment she took up the embroidery which lay 
beside her on the table and began rather idly the 
completion of a rose in buff silks. The fire upon 
the wide hearth gave out an occasional crackle as 
if communing with itself, the spatter of the sparse 
hail stones now and then sounded against the small 
old-fashioned panes of the window ; a musical click 
came from the knitting-needles of Hannah Stearns, 
the housekeeper, a rigid embodiment of virtue, 
who from antiquated notions of propriety had felt 
it her duty to post herself in the chimney-corner, 
since this tall young stranger had come in place 
of the white-haired family lawyer. Hannah was at 
intervals overtaken with this severe sense of 
decorum, and upon such occasions no one ever 
thought of arguing the point with her. To-day 
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Miss Wain Wright's cousin, who was visiting her, 
had incurred the housekeeper's deep displeasure by 
openly laughing to scorn Hannah's announcement 
of her intention to play the chaperone, and it may 
have been the memory of this scoff which imparted 
to Mrs. Stearns' aspect so unusual a severity. 

The great collie, Wallace, who was asleep in a 
window-seat cushioned for his especial comfort, 
would now and then give a snore so loud that it 
awoke him ; whereupon he would sit upright, 
casting a glance of deepest reproach across the 
wide, low room at his mistress and the lawyer, 
as if to indicate his indignant surprise that 
any one could be guilty of so great a breach of 
good breeding. For a moment the air of superior 
virtuousness would be maintained, and then the 
handsome head would somehow droop until the 
dog was again at a hunt in dreamland. 

The room, like every other apartment in the old 
Wainwright house, was scarcely changed in appear- 
ance since colonial days. The Wainwrights had 
lived in the mansion, father and son, for more than 
two centuries ; and as blood in America goes, not 
even that in the veins of the most gallant Virginian 
or the stateliest Knickerbocker of them all was more 
purely blue than that which faintly flushed the 
cheek of Mistress Damaris, as she sat there in her 
deep mourning, the light of the fire within and of 
the fading day without meeting upon her slender 
figure. She was in perfect harmony with her sur- 
roundings, perhaps because they had had so deep 
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an influence in making her what she was. She 
was in nicely artistic keeping with the tall dark 
secretary which nearly touched the low ceiling 
where the beams showed in undisguised massive- 
ness, with the quaintly elegant chairs and thin- 
legged tables, the six-legged piano in the corner, 
and the tall silver candlesticks upon the mantel, 
itself so disproportionately lofty. The lovely 
picture in the convex mirror opposite the fire would 
have been incomplete without the slight, dark- 
robed figure, whose pale hands moved absently 
and almost languidly amid the gaily hued silks of 
her embroidery. There was a suggestion of 
romance in her very fitness to be surrounded by 
such antique belongings ; although the visitor was 
by no means imaginative enough to be conscious 
of this. 

" I think," he said at length, pushing the papers 
he had laid by a little further aside that he might 
have room to make those he had selected into a 
bundle, " that I have everything I want. As exec- 
utrix of your mother's estate it will be necessary 
for you to sign some things that I will tell you 
about when I bring them. I will try and come 
to-morrow or the day after if Mr. Hamilton is not 
well enough to be out. Then it will be necessary 
for you to decide about those investments, if you 
intend—" 

"But I know so little about all this," Damaris 
responded, as the lawyer's pause seemed to offer 
her an invitation to interrupt him. " I have usn- 
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ally left everything to Mr. Hamilton's judgment 
and followed his advice implicitly." 

** Very well," answered Lincoln, " I will see him. 
For the present, then, I shall have to ask you 
to have confidence enough in me to sign one or 
two documents which he wished attended to 
to-day." 

A little to the surprise of the speaker, Miss 
Wainwright took the papers he handed her and read 
them carefully, asking one or two questions both 
pertinent and intelligent He regarded her a little 
more closely, and perhaps for the first time in the 
interview he looked at her as a woman and not as 
a client. He had heard his uncle, with whom he 
had recently gone into partnership, speak of Miss 
Wainwright, and he was in a general way aware 
that her family was one of the oldest and one of the 
wealthiest in Massachusetts. He knew, too, that 
like many another ancient house, the line had 
wasted by degrees. That extinction which the 
Fates so often exact as the price of exclusiveness 
was too probably soon to be paid by the Wain- 
wrights, only Damaris and an invalid brother 
remaining as the descendants of a numerous 
ancestry. The lawyer was aware, too, that Miss 
Damaris' mother had died recently, and indeed it 
was chiefly upon business connected with the settle- 
ment of Mrs. Wainwright's estate that Mr. Lincoln 
had come from Boston. Miss Wainwright had 
been appointed executrix, and in the conversation 
which now followed she proved herself, if not 
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especially wise in business affairs, at least far better 
informed than her visitor had expected. 

" Your brother," the lawyer said at length, " is 
likely still to remain abroad ? " 

" He will not soon return," she answered, a 
shadow crossing her face. 

" He has no children ? " 

" He has never married," returned Damaris. 
becoming graver than before. 

" But in arranging these matters of which we 
were speaking," Mr. Lincoln said, " it will of course 
be necessary to take into account the possibility of 
his having a family at some future time." 

" He will never marry," she replied, raising to 
his a glance full of a solemnity which seemed to him 
to convey more than did her words, although its 
import he could not comprehend. 

" But he may," repeated he, smiling a little. " It 
is seldom safe to take these things for granted ; at 
least from a legal point of view." 

" We will take it for granted," returned his 
client, not unkindly, but with an air of finality which 
permitted no further discussion. Then she added, 
in a constrained tone, and as if moved to speak by 
the fear that she might have seemed ungracious : 
" His health is not such as to allow him to marry." 

" Yet if he should recover," began Lincoln, per- 
sistently, when he became aware that the old house- 
keeper, behind her mistress' back, had raised a 
warning finger; and he understood that he was 
touching upon a dangerous subject. 
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He Stopped with a sudden feeling of confusion, 
and 6egan to make a feint of collecting his papers. 

" I do not wish to discuss the matter," Damaris 
said decisively, although courteously enough. 
" Will you please take it for granted in arranging 
this business, that neither my brother nor myself 
will ever marry." 

The confused expression upon Mr. Lincoln's face 
vanished at her words. He looked up with a 
brilliant smile, but no smile answered him from the 
sad dark eyes which confronted his; and he in- 
stinctively felt the impertinence at once and the 
uselessness of pursuing the subject further. 

When he left the house the angular housekeeper 
accompanied him to the door. 

" Don't you know," she asked, laying her hand 
upon the quaint old latch, with its pendent brazen 
triangle, " that Miss Damaris* mother was crazy the 
last ten years of her life, and John Wainwright is 
no more abroad than you be. He's in a private 
asylum,— or retreat, as they make a great point of 
calling it." 

" No, I knew nothing at all of it," the lawyer 
responded in shocked amazement. 

" I thought you didn't by the way you went on 
about her marrying. I should have thought Mr. 
Hamilton would' a' told you. You ought to 
know it, or you'll keep hurting her feelings all the 
time." 

And with this startling revelation ringing in his 
ears, Mr. Lincoln walked away from the old house. 



S. 
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Wallace accompanied him to the edge of the lawn, 
a high honor which he seldom accorded to 
strangers, and the lawyer turned back upon the 
steps leading to the bend of the country road to 
caress the handsome collie; an action which the 
dog's mistress, looking after him, did not fail to 
note. 



II. 



THE TIDINGS OF CALAMITY. 

Richard III. ; iii.— a. 

THE faint pattering hail of the afternoon had 
given place to a fierce storm of mingled snow 
and rain, which beat against the windows of the 
old Wainwright house, driven by all the fury of 
a bitter November wind. 

There is something indescribably lonely and 
eerie in an ancient mansion at night, and when to 
its usual uncanniness is added the spell of a storm 
and of the isolation of the country, an isolation a 
thousand fold more complete in darkness than in 
light, it is only the most unimpressionable nature 
that can fail to feel the weird influence. The 
mysterious sounds which have in them so strong 
a suggestion of living, sentient beings ; the thrill 
of vague, supernatural presences; the memories of 
men and women long dead and gone which come 
thronging upon the lonely dweller in the house 
where these past generations lived their life and 
made their ending; — ^all these and many another 
influence too subtle to be embodied in words help 
to render the air thick with ghostly fancies. One 
falls to wondering — ^not if he is alone, but how 

9 
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numerous is the invisible company gathered about 
him. He is almost sure that he feels the touch of 
those white fingers with which a passionate woman 
so surely carried a dagger to the heart of her hus- 
band in the chamber above a century ago; he 
timorously turns about in his chair, half dreading, 
half willing with a morbid desire, to see hanging 
from yonder beam the limp and lifeless form of the 
suicide that dangled there one gray twilight fifty 
years since ; he hears the rustle of her bridal robes 
who came fi*om the altar to die of some mysterious 
disease upon the threshold of what should have 
been her future home ; even of those whose lots 
were happy he thinks now with a benumbing sad- 
ness, until the wailing of the wind about the win- 
dows seems almost an echo of (he lamentations of 
his disembodied visitants. 

In the Wainwright house there were memories 
enough and there was sadness enough to haunt 
and oppress even an unimaginative nature, but com- 
panionship is sometimes a potent defence against 
disturbing fancies, and Damaris was fortunately not 
alone through the long hours of this stormy eve- 
ning. The brands upon the andirons were under- 
laid by those splendid heaps of glowing coals 
which in a well-tended wood fire are only to be 
seen upon the approach of bedtime. The lamps 
had been extinguished— or, more exactly, had not 
been brought in at all that night, but the bright 
glow from the hearth filled the whole room with a 
soft and wavering light. 
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In a wide-armed easy chair of her grandmother's 
days which towered with spreading, wing-like top 
far above her head, sat Damaris ; while upon the 
rug at her feet, leaning her elbow upon the broad 
seat which the other but half filled, sat Elsie 
Dimmont, Miss Wainwright's cousin and life-long 
friend. 

The two girls were both more or less under the 
spell of the house and the time, although neither 
would have acknowledged the feeling, further than 
by the tacit asking for support which was answered 
by a mutual clinging together and a careful avoid- 
, ance of any but the most cheerful topics of con- 
versation. 

" He is not so good looking as I had supposed 
from your description," Damaris observed, at a 
certain point of their desultory conversation. 

" Why, Maris,'* Elsie inquired, " when did I des- 
cribe him ? " 

"This morning, when I had a note from Mr. 
Hamilton saying that he couldn't come and was 
going to send Mr. Lincoln instead, you said — " 

" Well," queried Elsie, as the speaker paused. 
" What did I say ? " 

" You said — Didn't you say he was one of the 
handsomest men you knew ? That you danced 
with him last Class Day, and — and — " 

"And — and ! " mimicked her cousin gaily. " I 
did say that I danced with Mr. Lincoln at Harvard 
and that he was good looking ; and so he is. He 
has a splendid complexion. I think that clear dark 
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skin is the best beauty a man can have anyway, 
next to a nice figure ; and he has both. IVe seen 
him two or three times this summer. He was 
at Nahant in August and then he came to the 
tennis tournament at Newport while I was there. 
Don't you think his eyes are splendid ? And Tm 
sure, Maris, his shoulders are too utterly utter." 

" I'm afraid I didn't examine him with sufficient 
care, Nell," Miss Wainwright answered with a little 
laugh at her cousin's nonsense. " I haven't your 
practice in becoming quickly acquainted with the 
sex. You talk of men and their points exactly as 
your father does of a horse." 

" It runs in the family, I dare say," was the re- 
sponse. " Father applies the instinct to horses, 
and I to the nobler game of man. Father, by the 
way, says Mr. Lincoln is a rising man, whatever 
that means. The phrase to my mind always sug- 
gests a balloon and consequently a gas-bag ; but I 
believe it is meant to be complimentary. At least 
Mr. Lincoln isn't a gas-bag." 

Damaris laughed faintly. Her life had of late 
years been so lonely and sombre that all her 
cousin's little humorous terms amused her, seem- 
ing brighter by contrast with the gloom against 
which they were set. For five years Miss Wain- 
wright had lived alone with her mother, except for 
such companionship as she might find in the old 
housekeeper and her husband, faithful retainers 
that had been in the family before she was born. 
She had dwelt for all this time under the shadow 
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of the dread of a return of her mother's periodical 
fits of insanity, scarcely finding it possible to have 
any visitor whatever at the old house lest the excite- 
ment should prove too great for the invalid. After 
Mrs. Wainwright's sudden death, she had sent for 
Elsie, who was now sacrificing some weeks of her 
valuable time upon the altar of friendship and 
&mily obligation by neglecting the gaieties of Bos- 
ton — ^where, it is true, the season could hardly be 
said to be begun — to remain at Ash Nook. 

While the effect of loneliness upon any human 
being depends much upon individual temperament, 
it is almost always productive of a certain diffi- 
dence and no less of a habit of introspection. The 
added sadness of long hours of torture from the 
terrible presence of madness had cast its blighting 
shadow over Pamaris* beautiful pallid feice, doubly 
wan now from the prostration which had followed 
the shock of her mother's death. The sinister evil 
which had sapped the foundations of Mrs. Wain- 
wright's reason and life was terrible in itself even 
when regarded solely in its effect upon another ; 
but it was rendered doubly frightful by the secret 
fear which gnawed at Damaris' heart that the seeds 
of the same fell disease might be implanted in her 
own being. She remembered but too well the an- 
guished hour when this possibility first presented 
itself to her mind. As a girl she knew dimly that 
some shadow hung over the house, but with high 
spirits, gay companions and perfect health, she gave 
no especial thought to the existence of the blight 
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She was kept much from home, now at boarding- 
school, now making long visits at her Uncle Dim- 
months in Boston, now travelling in Europe, so that 
beyond the fact that her beautiful and gentle mother 
was an invalid, the girl had no realizing knowledge 
of the true state of affairs. 

The blow of discovery fell when Damaris was 
nineteen. Her brother John, two years her senior, 
graduated at Harvard, and Damaris attended the 
Class Day festivities. Reasonably well up in schol- 
arship, popular with his comrades, handsome, de- 
bonnaire and clever, John Wainwright was that day 
the man who might have been selected as most to 
be envied of all his class. Well-born, wealthy, to 
all appearance in superb health, at sunset he had 
all within his grasp for which other men spend a 
lifetime in striving ; at midnight he was a furious 
madman. The dreadful doom came upon him as 
unexpectedly and as suddenly as would fall a thun- 
der bolt from the cloudless skies of January, and 
all that had made his life more dear than that of other 
men, united now to render his lot more miserable. 

Damaris insisted upon breaking the terrible 
tidings to her mother. She felt suddenly that the 
burden of all the family rested upon her alone, and 
she recalled her father's dying charge that she 
should care for her mother. She hastened to Ash 
Nook with the dreadful intelligence, and she never 
forgot the awful calmness with which the beautiful 
white-haired widow, old before her time, received 
the news. 
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" Has it come, then," she said. 

The words were to the daughter a revelation the 
shock of which changed her whole life. They re- 
vealed how her mother had dreaded this calamity, 
and they suggested instantly the thought that this 
doom threatened her. With a thrill of deathly pain 
she realized that she, no less than her brother, 
might be born to this heritage of woe, and that the 
time until the curse fell was but a respite granted 
by the fates. 

The pain of her brother's woe she felt keenly, 
but there is in every human being a selfhood 
which gives to personal sorrow an intensity and an 
enduring quality which no anguish over another 
can have ; and it is also true that an evil dreaded 
is a thousand fold more frightful than any can 
be which has done its worst. Henceforth a 
perpetual fear preyed upon Damaris* life, scaring 
away all joy, and rending her heart with hopeless 
anguish. 

The consciousness, even the ill-founded dread, of 
an impending evil begets a gravity which has in it 
a pathetic appeal ; and there came to be about 
Damaris an unconscious pathos, which one could 
not approach her without feeling. Her cousin 
Elsie Dimmont had been her most intimate friend 
in girlhood. They had been in school together, 
and together they had visited Europe ; had gone 
in leisurely dahabeahs up the Nile, had sailed in 
black and solemn gondolas through the romance- 
haunted canals of Venice, seen the Coliseum by 
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moonlight, and done what people usually do who 
cross the water for pleasure. Until the revelation 
to Damaris of the family doom had opened a gulf 
between them, the two girls had in mental 
experiences kept pace together, so that although 
their habits of thought were from their tempera- 
ments somewhat dissimilar, they viewed the world 
with much the same regards. From that terrible 
morning, however, when Damaris had seemed to 
read in her mother's eyes her inclusion in the 
curse, there had entered into her life a new and 
powerful influence which had drawn her more and 
more widely apart from her cousin. Sadness and 
joy cannot keep step together, and while the old 
friendliness and affection were unshaken, the two 
girls were no longer wholly in sympathy. 

. Some dim consciousness of this was in their 
minds to-night as they sat in the firelight together, 
talking or falling into idle revery as it chanced. 
They found themselves looking at life from points 
of view so different that there was necessary a 
constant if slight effort to keep the conversation to 
a key of compromise. They did not, it is true, 
jar, but they were far from being in accord. They 
had come tacitly to avoid difficult points, but the 
care to do this injured the spontaneity of their com- 
panionship. 

Suddenly an interval of silence, in which each 
was wondering whether the change was in herself, 
was broken by a startling peal from the door- 
knocker without. 
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" Goodness ! " cried Elsie, with feminine instinct 
deftly restoring to its place a fallen lock of hair. 
" Who on earth is that at this time of night ? " 

" It is. not really so late," her cousin answered 
coolly enough. " It is probably somebody from the 
station. There was something prophetic in father's 
determined opposition to the building of that 
station so near Ash Nook, for certainly we have 
been plagued enough by it. Whenever a train is 
late or a stupid traveller makes a miscalculation, 
it seems pretty generally to be understood that this 
house is here for the accommodation of casuals, 
and over here everybody comes." 

" But you don't take them in ?" 

" Oh, there is no need. They come in of them- 
selves, and the question generally is whether they 
will graciously allow us to remain with them. 
Here, Wallace ! " 

The dog had risen and gone to the door leading 
into the hall, where he began a vigorous scratch- 
ing, indicative of his desire to be allowed to go out 
to investigate the nature of this visit. The sound 
of Hannah Steams unbarring the hall door was 
heard, followed by the noise of the storm as a tur- 
bulent gust rushed in at the open portal and 
whistled through the key-holes. From their seats 
by the fire Damaris and Elsie could hear the sup- 
pressed murmur of conversation of which the 
words were not audible ; until suddenly the former 
started to her feet with a shaip exclamation. 

" It is about John, Elsie ! " she cried. 
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She hurried to the hall door and opened it to 
find herself confronted by Hannah Steams and a 
strange gentleman, whose beard and eyebrows 
were white with melting snow, but whose eyes 
were bright and young. Wallace, who rushed out 
with his mistress, began snuffing at the visitor with 
great apparent earnestness. 

" Law, Miss Damaris," remarked the house- 
keeper, holding up higher the flaming candle in her 
hand, " that dog '11 never be taught manners, and 
that for a fact." 

"What is wrong ?" demanded Damaris tremu- 
lously, and with a dim remembrance that the 
stranger was a physician connected with the retreat 
where her brother was confined. 

The gentleman turned towards her with an air 
of the greatest deference. 

" I am Dr. Wilson," he said. " Mr. Wainwright 
escaped this afternoon. He happened upon a paper 
this morning that mentioned his mother's death. 
He declared he must come home to comfort you. 
I gave orders that he should be carefully watched, 
but he was gone at supper time and I started out 
to find him." 

" But he is not here," Damaris said in terror, 
" something must have happened to him." 

" I think not," Dr. Wilson returned reassuringly. 
" He had the start of me, to be sure, but it is 
doubtful if he would be able to get a horse. If 
he came on foot, he might not get here before mid- 
night." 
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" And he out in this storm," Damaris moaned. 
Poor John ! Who knows — " 
There, there, Miss Damaris," interrupted the 
housekeeper, " don't worry till you have to. Mr. 
John's clever enough yet to take care of himself, 
and there's no use looking for any man out of 
doors a night like this, and that for a fact. We'll 
have the Doctor's horse put up, and wait for Mr. 
John to come. He's sure to get here all right, and 
worrying wont help anything." 

" I think that is the only thing to do," Dr. Wil- 
son said, in answer to a despairing question in 
Damaris' eyes ; " I am sure your brother will come 
home, and heartless as it seems to sit quietly down, 
it certainly would be perfectly idle to attempt to 
find him in any other way." 

The fact that madness was to him an accustomed, 
daily sight gave to his words and manner a calm- 
ness with which it would have been impossible for 
a novice to discuss such a matter ; and this was not 
without its effect upon Damaris. She too was long 
acquainted with the terrible malady, and she was 
able to maintain her self-control now. She turned 
back towards the fireside from which she had come, 
and encountered Elsie, who with colorless face had 
overheard the conversation. For an instant she 
yielded to her feelings and bowed her head upon 
her cousin's shoulder ; but she was dry-eyed when 
she lifted her face. 

" I suppose you are right," she said to the Doc- 
tor, who stood watching her with much solicitude. 
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" Hannah, take Dr. Wilson's things, and let us have 
a light in the sitting-room." 

Then she returned quietly to her seat by the 
hearth, and waited for the bringer of evil tidings to 
take his place in the circle. 



III. 



'tween snow and fire. 

Merchant of Venice ; Hi.-— a. 

THE new comer, who entered the room a mo- 
ment later, was a singularly handsome man. 
His hair and beard were golden as ripe corn, his 
eyes, a yellow gray. His figure was rather below 
than above medium height, firmly knit and well 
shaped. His face had the impress of frequent 
laughter, showing little of the softening which 
might be supposed to come from constant contact 
with life in its saddest phases. Whether this 
jocund bearing had its origin in a natural insensi- 
bility to human woe or in a buoyancy which re- 
sisted all depression of circumstances could only 
be determined by a careful and intimate study of 
his character, but its existence was at least one of 
the most striking of his more obvious character- 
istics. 

He came forward to the fireside with an air of 
easy familiarity which was instantly noted by Elsie's 
shrewd and observant eyes. She detected at a 
glance that the stranger lacked that nicety of adapt- 
ability to his surroundings which comes of a sensi- 
tive temperament, reinforced by good breeding; 
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and she knew at once that the new comer was not 
a man accustomed to circles whose social customs 
are exacting. 

As for Damaris, her mind was too fully absorbed 
with thoughts of her brother to receive consciously 
any impressions whatever of the personality of the 
visitor. ^ 

" Do you know," Damaris asked with anxious 
eagerness, as Dr. Wilson approached accompanied 
by Wallace, who seemed still somewhat uncertain 
as to the treatment due to the stranger, " at what 
time my brother left the retreat ? " 

" Not accurately," was the reply, given in tones 
iVhich had a very pleasant crispness in their quality. 
" He was in his room at two o'clock, but it must 
have been very soon after that he went out, for I 
was at my desk writing by three, with my door 
open so that I could see the whole length of the 
corridor. I don*t have charge of the patients, but 
I should have known if he had left his room after I 
went to mine." 

Damaris leaned back in the great easy chair, 
while Wallace laid himself down where its shadow 
screened him from the heat, too fierce for his thickly- 
coated person, keeping himself between his mistress 
and the Doctor, as if to be ready for any need of 
service which might arise. Elsie produced a piece 
of embroidery, and then, vaguely feeling that it was 
of too frivolous a nature to be wholly in keeping 
with the painful occasion, she laid it down in her 
lap and eventually drew her handkerchief over it 
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with a deft motion whose cleverness was wasted 
from the fact that neither of her companions noticed 
how she was engaged. Dr. Wilson sat silent, 
except when some question was addressed to him, 
and under his golden eyebrows he covertly studied 
the fire and the cousins alternately. His gravity 
accorded perfectly with the occasion, yet to Elsie, 
for whom the situation had a mysterious fascination 
which it naturally lacked for the others, there was 
an almost unpardonable indifference in his calmness. 
She wondered, in a fashion partly whimsical, partly 
real, how she ought to conduct herself in so 
unusual circumstances, and presently a feeling of 
genuine vexation began to steal over her that 
Damaris gave her no cue. She glanced at the 
silent, absorbed figure in black, sitting with eyes 
fixed upon the coals, and almost charged her 
cousin with indifference and coldness. The worn, 
sad face so keenly rebuked her for such a thought 
that she became suddenly and very vividly conscious 
what she had been thinking, and a wave of self-con- 
demnation followed. She began to cast about for 
something to say, finding the silence more and more 
irksome. Damaris, having heard what there was to 
tell in regard to her brother, had relapsed into quiet, 
and Elsie felt that it was idle to expect help from her. 
" How could cousin John find his way home ? *' 
she broke out at length, with a slightly explosive 
manner born of the repression which had resulted 
from her inability to think of any query which 
seemed to her appropriate. 
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" Why, Elsie," Damaris replied, looking up from 
her contemplation of the fire. " John knows every 
inch of the country about here." 

" Yes," assented Elsie hesitatingly, " if — if—" 

She paused with an instinctive dislike to allude 
to the infirmity of the missing man ; but her 
cousin, too long familiar with the disease to shrink 
from naming it at need, understood and replied to 
the unspoken word. 

"John's trouble," she said, calmly enough, "is 
not of the sort to make him forget a thing like that. 
He forgets things that happen — he had forgotten 
mother's death, you see — ^but he* will remember 
where all his own possessions in the house are. 
He will tell me where to find things of which I 
have forgotten the place ; and he is sure to know 
his way home." 

" But why," began Miss Dimmont again, a little 
afraid of the topic, yet secretly too curious not to 
go on now that the subject was broached, " if cousin 
John is so rational as that — " 

Dr. Wilson, if not gifted with exceptional delicacy 
of feeling, had at least from his profession acquired 
much keenness of perception, and he saw Miss 
Wainwright's lips tighten as her cousin's question 
began. With ready wit he interrupted the un- 
finished sentence. 

" Hark ! " he said. " What was that ? " 

They listened intently, but as he had heard noth- 
ing save the beating of the storm, they listened in 
vain. Damaris rose from her seat and walked to 
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the window, the old round mirror high on the wall 
that had many a time pictured young figures in 
gay dresses and frolicsome mood, showing in its 
clear, minute imagery her gliding black figure as 
she moved fi*om her place by the fire. Wallace 
arose also, with his usual sedate dignity of move- 
ment, and followed, lifting hts nose to touch the 
fingers of his mistress* hand, which hung listless by 
her side. 

Damaris put aside the heavy curtains and peered 
into the night ; but beyond the delusive phantom 
of the hearth-fire which seemed to flicker amid the 
outer blackness, she could discern nothing. She 
stood a moment in thought, and then, excusing 
herself, she left the room. An inner impulse 
seemed to urge her to go out into the storm in 
search of her brother ; and while she could scarcely 
be said to have any definite purpose of doing this, 
she felt it impossible longer to remain quiescent. 
It was more the intolerable ache of inaction and 
suspense which urged her on than any reasonable 
hope of accomplishing anything ; and, indeed, when 
she left the fireside she was consciously moved by 
nothing more than this. She acquiesced in the 
decision that there was nothing to do but to remain 
quiet and to wait patiently for John Wainwright, 
yet to sit impassive, sheltered and warm, while her 
brother, deprived of even the poor defence of sanity 
against the elements, was exposed to the pitiless 
storm, was impossible. 

Damaris went wandering about the house in 
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restless, ghost -like fashion, Wallace following 
closely. She visited the room which Hannah 
Stearns had prepared for her brother and that 
made ready for Dr. Wilson ; and then her restless- 
ness drew her down stairs again and to the veranda 
door. Opening this, she once more attempted to 
discern something in the outer gloom. A burst 
of wind and sleet beat with sudden vehemence into 
her face and upon her uncovered head. She 
drew back in fresh dismay, but Wallace bounded 
past her, and stood in the storm, uttering deep- 
mouthed barks, and running up and down the 
walk bordered by fir-trees which led to the garden. 

"Wallace," Damaris called. "Here, Wallie; 
come in, Wallie." 

But the dog refused to obey, only running about 
more furiously than ever. His mistress regarded 
him half dismayed, half aroused. She closed the 
door, got unobserved a lantern from the kitchen, 
made a few hasty changes in her dress, and with- 
out really pausing to consider what she intended, 
once more opened the outer door. 

The tempest met her with fresh violence; but 
she did not therefore pause. Down in the fir-tree 
walk, she heard Wallace barking frantically. Seiz- 
ing her lantern firmly in one hand, she gathered 
with the other her dress and her long cloak, and 
hurrying across the piazza, she descended the steps 
quickly and plunged into the snowy walk. 



IV. 

WORDS BE MADE OF BREATH. 

Hamlet; iii. — ^4. 

IT must be confessed that it was with a sigh of 
relief that Elsie heard the sitting-room door 
close behind her cousin. To self-conscious and 
artificial people any demands of unusual circum- 
stance are irksome, since there is always a dread of 
falling short of the occasion. Without being 
aware of it Elsie Dimmont was so thoroughly a 
creature of convention that practically life had for 
her but one inviolable rule,, that of propriety. To 
do always the proper and appropriate thing under 
all circumstances constituted for her the sum of 
human duty ; and had her catechism been honestly 
written, the reply to its £imous first question, 
" What is the chief end of man ? " would have 
been, " Always to be in correct taste." Interpreted 
in formal fashion such a creed might have produced 
a stiffness and formalism far from agreeable, but 
Elsie was fortunately possessed of spirit and viva- 
city more than sufficient to avoid any fault of this 
sort. 

Such a nature, however, must needs be uncom- 
fortable in circumstances such as those in which 
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Elsie now found herself. Her wide and profound 
knowledge of the proprieties did not embrace ac- 
quaintance with the precise demeanor fitting while 
waiting with a sister for the arrival of a mad 
brother, and Miss Dimmont, without, of course, 
exactly phrasing all this to herself, was profoundly 
uncomfortable from inability to feel sure that she 
was properly adapting herself to the situation. 

When Miss Wainwright left tlie room, matters 
were much improved. In dealing with a young 
man, and especially with a young man so hand- 
some as the one before her, Elsie felt that much 
might be left to instinct, particularly as the Doctor's 
interest in John Wainwright might reasonably be 
presumed to be chiefly a professional one. She 
even felt justified in resuming her embroidery, or 
at least that idea of fitness which served her as a 
conscience allowed her. to take it from beneath her 
handkerchief, although even now — ^but perhaps 
this was accident — she began working in the 
darker colors. 

On his side, Dr. Wilson also seemed somewhat 
relieved by the withdrawal of Miss Wainwright. 
He lifted his head and turned his face towards Miss 
Dimmont with as casual an air as if he had always 
known her. 

" I interrupted you just now," he said, speaking 
with a suddenness rendered the more abrupt by his 
crisp tones, yet with a deliberate manner which 
conveyed the idea of being perfectly at ease, " but 
Miss Wainwright cannot talk of her brother with- 
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out suffering. His illness takes chiefly the form of 
melancholia, and he has to be watched lest he 
should take his own life." 

" How horrible ! " exclaimed Elsie, startled into 
an expression of genuine feeling. 

She recalled so vividly the handsome, accom- 
plished cousin with whom she had as a child 
played ; who as they grew older rode with herself 
and Damaris through the lovely roads about Ash 
Nook ; upon whose attention she had felt free to 
make so large demands, yet who never failed to 
respond heartily and generously. The idea of 
suicide, a vaguely horrible shadow lying upon the 
sunless regions from which her own path of life was 
happily and most widely remote, seemed suddenly 
to cast a chill and a gloom over her own world 
when mentioned in connection with her cousin 
John, and from this closeness of apprehension to 
acquire an unsuspected reality. 

" It depends much upon whether one is accus- 
tomed to maladies of this sort or not," Dr. Wilson 
responded, in the most matter of £ict way. " To 
me, Mr. Wainwright seems a very tractable patient 
indeed. He is so nearly sane that it is often diffi- 
cult to tell the difference. He has never been vio- 
lent since his first attack, of which I suppose you 
know ; though perhaps a similar excitement would 
produce a similar result. If it weren't for his con- 
stant mania to kill himself, he might be trusted to 
live at home. He is more quiet than his mother 
was, I believe." 
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" I did not see Aunt Wainwright for years before 
she died," observed Elsie, for whom the subject had 
a morbid fascination ; " for any length of time, at 
least She never left home, of course; and Da- 
maris thought company excited her. They always 
knew when her insane fits were coming on," she 
continued, leaning forward in her eagerness, with 
needle suspended over a stitch, " by some sort of a 
motion of the fingers she made. Did you ever 
Kear of anything so strange." 

" Yes, frequently," he replied, smiling a little. 
"Such a peculiarity is by no means rare in 'mental 
disease." 

" How terrible ! " Miss Dimmont ejaculated, 
matching her silks in an abstracted way, and so 
divided between two or three different trains of 
thought that she held up a knot of old gold floss 
with so completely the air of unconsciously com- 
paring its tint with that of her companion's beard 
that he smiled until he showed his white, strong 
teeth. 

" Does it match ? " he asked wickedly, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

She glanced from him to the silk and back 
again; realized the import of his question and 
blushed and pouted. 

" I wasn't really matching them," she said. 

" I didn't know," returned he; "I beg pardon for 
speaking of it." 

" It is a lovely color," Elsie observed, with an air 
which had at least a savor of coquetry, as she held 
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up the silk and bestowed upon it a critical examin- 
ation. • 

" The silk ? " the other queried significantly, 
turning his old fashioned roundabout chair a little 
more fully toward his companion. 

" Of course," retorted Elsie, with great affecta- 
tion of demureness, beginning to stitch most indus- 
triously at the leaves of a rose. 

" I didn't know," Wilson observed, again bending 
a little towards her, as if to examine her work. 

" There is Wallace barking," Elsie said, " Da- 
maris must have let him out. He always barks if 
he gets out in a storm. He'll be coming in here 
directly, as damp as a waterspout and steaming 
like— like— " 

She paused for an appropriate simile, and observ- 
ing that Dr. Wilson, with an apologetic word, had 
taken hold of the edge of her embroidery to exam- 
ine it, she abandoned the remark uncompleted. He 
seemed not to notice, being, in truth, too deeply 
absorbed in the question of how far it was safe to 
go in the flirtation into which they seemed to be 
drifting. He ventured a conventional remark in 
regard to the design, which gave Elsie an oppor- 
tunity to spread the work upon her lap, thus 
displaying her pretty hands to the best possible 
advantage. John Wainwright and his dangers were 
as remote and as forgotten as the storm outside the 
windows, of the existence of which they were aware, 
indeed, but which they no more felt in their sheltered, 
warm security than if it had not existed. Elsie's 
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dimples were one by one brought from the brief, 
obscurity into which she had felt it fitting tp retire 
them upon the arrival of the news of which Dr. 
Wilson was the bringer ; while the young man's 
eyes shone more and more topaz-like in the 
firelight. 

Most men are put upon their mettle by the faintest 
indication of coquetry on the part of an attractive 
woman, and Dr. Wilson's deficiency in deep and 
heartfelt emotions rendered him especially ready 
for any trifling which offered possibilities of amuse- 
ment. In those sentences to which the inflection 
of the voice, the sparkle of the eye, the turn of the 
head or some light gesture of the hand imparts so 
much significance, yet which written down may 
prove so vapid and unmeaning, the pair progressed 
rapidly towards an excellent understanding. They 
soon fell into those generalizations regarding the 
characteristics of the sexes which form so import- 
ant a part of the talk in incipient love affairs and in 
love affairs out worn — with a difference. 

" It is always so impossible to tell when a man 
is sincere," Elsie observed at length, with the air 
of one who has thoroughly tested all earthly 
things. " A man is always so ready to say what- 
ever suits the minute." 

"A woman can often provoke a man into being 
extravagant in his statements, it is true," was Dr. 
Wilson's response; "but that only shows how 
great feminine power is; not that men are in- 



sincere." 
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" Nonsense ! Man is a hunter by instinct and 
woman .IS his traditional game." 

" But even your sex boasts a Diana," retorted the 
other, with an elevating consciousness of saying 
rather a neat thing. 

" Oh, if you begin upon mythology," she 
answered, tossing her head in full enjoyment of 
this badinage, and a little intoxicated by the splen- 
dors of the young man's beauty, "there is no 
knowing what you may not find, for I suppose it 
was all made up by men." 

" If you take refuge in such sweeping skepticism 
as that, there is — " 

But what he would have said was lost in the 
sound of a hurry of feet in the hall, and Damaris, 
storm-beaten and dishevelled, threw open the 
door. 

" Come quick ! " she cried hoarsely. " Come 
quick, I have found John ! " 



V. 

A MAN AT LEAST. 

in. Henry VI. ; HI.— i. 

PERHAPS Sherlock Lincoln's strongest mental 
trait was self-assertion. Not self-assertion as 
expressed in vulgar pushing or in any form of ar- 
rogance, but a compelling inner instinct which 
made the accomplishment of his will a necessity; 
which forced him, often unconsciously, to struggle 
for mental dominance as gravity forces water to 
run down hill ; which was as intimately interwoven 
with the fibres of his being as was the need of 
breathing with the physical man. His nature was 
of that insistent cast which is content to leave 
nothing without having stamped upon it its own 
impress ; which finds its chief delight, indeed, in 
overcoming obstacles, yet which would none the 
less struggle against them were the contest never 
so bitter. 

For such a nature there is no acknowledgment, 
scarcely a conception, of the impossible. It can at 
best conceive of victory only as delayed, not as 
denied ; and with an unconscious assumption of 
final omnipotence, it is tolerant of obstacles from 
the firmness of its conviction that they are but 
34 
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temporary. It follows, logically enough, that such 
a mind will constantly though not deliberately 
seek out difficulties with as true and as keen an 
instinct as that with which a hound of pure blood 
scents game. Such a temperament will never yield 
because to yield is impossible for it ; resistance is 
as inherent in it as hardness in a diamond ; it may 
be crushed but not moulded ; broken but not bent 
In the bitterness of defeat it does not abandon 
itself to despair because it is already gathering its 
powers for fresh endeavors. 

Of course in a world of vicissitudes like our own 
even the most determined of mortals must accept 
some share of failure, but there is a certain blind- 
ness which has in it an element of divinity, by 
virtue of which defeat is not recognized as defeat 
The old and hackneyed phrase, " He does not 
know when he is beaten " as applied to men like 
Sherlock Lincoln had a genuine and £ir-reaching 
significance; and not to know when one is con- 
quered, although it may at times be disastrous 
madness, is quite as often an inspiration of strength 
and victory. 

It is not to be inferred that this trait of character 
was evident in the young lawyer's bearing or 
even in his apparent attitude toward his sur- 
roundings. Indeed, this need of dominance was 
so much a matter of subtle inner force, was so 
intimately interwoven with fine instincts and 
habits, as to be recognized only upon close acquaint- 
ance, and then to be felt rather than seen. It 
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was so unconscious, so pervading, so innate and 
absolute a characteristic of the man, that even did 
one perceive it, it seemed too normal and natural to 
be especially noted. 

There is something most impressive and almost 
fearful in such a character. Courteous, kindly, 
winning, generous and even sympathetic, Sherlock 
Lincoln was all of these only subordinately, being 
first and always self-willed, and yet this most 
powerful of his qualities was outwardly least 
obtrusive ; and it owed at once much of its effective- 
ness and a certain share of dreadfulness to this half- 
ambushed character. 

With such a spirit everything depends upon the 
nature of the inclinations. With vicious desires 
and ungoverned passions, it might produce a human 
fiend ; with purer aspirations, a saint. Lincoln was 
neither a Borgia nor a St. Francis ; with the will 
which might have made him either he combined 
the impulses which kept him pretty near the ad- 
mirable mid-line between the two. With refined 
and cultivated tastes, with a charity which rendered 
him sufficiently tolerant, with enough conservatism 
to make him shun and oppose any open attack upon 
the time-approved. order of church or State, Lin- 
coln passed among his friends for an open-handed, 
warm-hearted, clear-headed, somewhat self-willed 
fellow, who was sure sooner or later to make his 
mark at the bar, and who had already the reputa- 
tion of sticking to his cases until the last shred of 
hope was gone. 
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A radical, a modem pagan, would have regarded 
Lincoln as well over upon the wrong side of the 
line toward St Francis ; and might besides have dub- 
bed him formal and conservative because of his too 
great friendliness for the existing order of things. 
As he, however, would by no means recognize the 
validity of the standards by which the pagans 
measured men, he would have been little troubled ' 
at their estimate. He had in him nothing of the 
iconoclast, although had education and tempera- 
ment made him an image breaker, he would have 
been, metaphorically at least, a veritable Mahmood. 

To excite the interest of the young man was to 
arouse a certain instinct for conquest which lay 
always half awake within him. A mystery, in par- 
ticular, suggested the possibility of obstacles to be 
overcome, and in any event afforded an opportunity 
for conquering whatever hindrances lay between 
himself and full knowledge. He smiled to himself, 
recognizing something of this mental trait as on the 
day following that of the storm, he sat in the train 
bound for Wainwright Station, and attempted to 
define to his satisfaction just what were the pecu- 
liarities in his client at Ash Nook and in her affairs 
which took so strong a hold upon his thoughts. 
The occasional impressions which any man gets of 
himself are perhaps little to be depended upon for 
accuracy or for completeness, but there is always a 
piquancy about them which is enjoyable if the 
revelation of self be not of a painful nature. Lincoln 
had an amused consciousness of having caught a 
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fleeting glimpse of his inner man, but he was not 
introspective and did not follow up the investiga- 
tion. 

The day was bright and sunny, dazzling reflec- 
tions flashing into the car windows as the train 
sped on. Flecks of the snow of last night clung 
unmelted upon the trees, and as the train drew up 
at Wainwright Station, the lawyer looked across 
at the old mansion over a sheet of unbroken 
whiteness. Wallace wasi, according to his wont, 
ensconced in the window-seat upon the lookout, 
this particular vantage point having been cushioned 
by Damaris for his benefit When travellers ar- 
rived whose destination seemed to be the house, 
Wallace, having assured himself of this fact, was 
accustomed to insist upon being let out, that he 
might inspect the approaching guest, as upon the 
present occasion he met Mr. Lincoln, whom he 
escorted across the lawn with great dignity. 

It was Hannah Stearns who admitted the vis- 
itor, and her air, serious and half jubilant from an 
evident sense of excitement and self importance, 
struck Lincoln's attention at once. It was pre- 
cisely that manner of ghoulish delight which sur- 
rounds with its horrible fascination the old women 
who gather at country funerals, and who seem 
never to be truly gleeful but in the presence of 
death. 

Mrs. Stearns was one of those tall, angular 
women whose appearance so inevitably suggests a 
bleak New England hillside pasture, where scanty 
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herbage and abundant boulders grudgingly divide 
the ground. Her ey^s were dull and &ded, 
although in some inexplicable way they retained 
the power of intense and piercing glances; her 
hair was of that quality and hue which preclude the 
possibility of its ever being gathered in locks or 
tresses or anything but hay- colored wisps; her 
lines all formed angles; her fingers were long, 
knotted, nervous and bony, with a suggestion of 
great strength of grasp and even of a readiness to 
clutch which made a &nciful person feel that Han- 
nah was capable of great eagerness in swooping? 
down upon any unfortunate victim who might by 
her codes be counted a moral ofifender. There 
should be noted, moreover, that atmosphere of 
alertness which envelopes these elderly, nervous 
American women as an electric condition does a 
battery. It was aot only that it was impossible 
to take the estimable woman by surprise, but she 
so anticipated surprise, so went half way to meet 
it, that she might paradoxically be fancied as quite 
liable to astonish surprise itself. 

Hannah looked the lawyer over from head to foot 
with a rapid, comprehensive glance, as he shook 
the snow from his arctics, and in the survey she 
seemed at once to debate and to settle the question 
of the manner of his reception, deciding to put 
him upon confidential relations. The abruptness 
with which she came to the point when she spoke 
was rather apparent than real, since in the brief 
interval between seeing Mr. Lincoln leave the sta- 
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tion and opening the door to admit him, Hannah's 
review of the situation had been as comprehen- 
sive as with a mind less rapid in its workings 
would be the meditations of hours. That the old 
housekeeper had whimsically overrated the import- 
ance of the crisis in affairs at Ash Nook did not in 
the least prevent her being perfectly sincere in 
her excitement. 

" Fm glad you've come," she said, with an air of 
tacit reproof for his tardiness which, as he could 
scarcely have been expected at all, struck Lincoln 
as rather unreasonable. " Mr. John is sick. Miss 
Damaris found him last night in the fir-walk in the 
snow, all beat out He'd had a chill or a fainting 
fit or something." 

The visitor stood with his overcoat in his hands 
and regarded her uncomprehendingly. 

" Is he here ? " he asked. 

" Here ? " returned Hannah with the sniff which 
ordinarily did duty with her for a laugh. " Natu- 
rally he's here. Where else should he be ? " 

" I didn't know," Mr. Lincoln answered, recover- 
ing his usual air. " I do not see how I could be 
expected to understand where the fir-walk is, and 
Mr. Wainwright was not here yesterday." 

The conversation was rapidly assuming a bellig- 
erent tone which under ordinary circumstances 
would have been a joy to the housekeeper's war- 
like soul. Just now, however, she was so genuinely 
concerned about her young mistress as to be will- 
ing to sacrifice even the delights of a quarrel 
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for her sake. She denied herself the pleasure of 
retorting sharply. 

" Well, he is here," she replied, " and Fm glad 
you Ve come." 

" But why ? What am I to do ? " 

" Oh," returned Hannah, in tones whose decision 
accorded illy with the vagueness of her words ; 
" Miss Damaris will want you ; and there'll be 
somebody to give advice besides that Doctor." 

The conversation was at this point interrupted 
by a movement on the part of Wallace, who pushed 
open the parlor door, disclosing Damaris sitting 
alone before the fire. Mr. Lincoln turned abruptly 
away from Mrs. Stearns and approached his client. 

Damaris looked up as he came toward her, put- 
ting her hand with a familiar caress upon the head 
which Wallace laid in her lap. She was paler than 
upon the previous day, and a new shade of pathos 
had fallen upon her expressive face. Lincoln's ten- 
derest pity was awakened by the sight of the 
lonely maiden, whose wistful eyes met his, while 
on her part Damaris was half-conscious of a feeling 
of gladness at his presence. 

Afterwards when in her introspective fashion she 
reflected upon her pleasure at seeing her visitor, it 
struck her as strange that she should so welcome 
the coming of a man whom she had seen but once, 
and then for a mere business interview. She did not 
fully fathom the reasons for her emotion ; partly be- 
cause she would not have acknowledged to herself 
how strong was the power which the personality 
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of this stranger exercised over her, and because 
also she could scarcely have phrased the intangible 
discordance which existed between herself and her 
cousin Elsie, a discordance which was insensibly 
intensified by the presence of Dr. Wilson at Ash 
Nook. That she felt herself without sympathy, 
Damaris attributed rather to her own morbid and 
introspective state of mind than to any lack of 
responsiveness on the part of her cousin ; yet no 
sooner had Sherlock Lincoln crossed the floor 
with his firm, decided step, than she felt a nameless 
support and comfort, as if a helping hand had been 
held out to her. 

" I perhaps owe you an apology," Lincoln said, 
with a directness which condensed formalities into 
a bow and a touch of the hand she extended to 
him. " I do not understand about Mr. Wainwright, 
but if I am come inopportunely, do not hesitate to 
tell me so.'* 

" I do not care to try my head at any business 
to-day," Damaris answered, " but I am glad to see 
you; I wish to consult you, or at least to tell you 
what has happened. Sit down, please." 

She did not rise, and as he took his place in the 
great wide-armed easy chair by the hearth, she sat 
gazing into the fire in silence. A reaction from the 
intense excitement of the previous night had left 
her exhausted, and now that the presence of her 
visitor brought this strange sense of help, she sank 
into a blissful and restful quiet, which was partly 
physical, partly the result of mental conditions too 
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subtle to be adequately expressed in words. She 
was passing through a mental experience more 
strange than any she had ever known. Despair 
seemed suddenly to have given place to hope ; the 
apathy into which she had felt herself sinking, the 
numbness of anguish, had been transformed into a 
restful peace. The faintest suggestion of a smile 
softened her sad lips as she looked absently into 
the coals, and lent an added beauty to the pathetic 
face. She was still no less sorrowful than before ; 
but she felt in every quivering nerve of body and of 
soul a soft and blessed calm. 

The lawyer watched her intently, with an open 
and undisguised gaze, waiting for her to speak. 
In a moment Wallace, finding that his mistress 
took no especial note of him, dropped heavily upon 
the rug at her feet, and the movement recalled her 
wandering attention. 

" Dear doggie," she said, stooping over to caress 
his head. " It was Wallace," she continued, raising 
her glance to meet Lincoln's eyes, " that found my 
brother in the snow. We had been sitting here 
waiting until I couldn't endure it a moment longer, 
and so Wallace and I went out to look at the 
weather, and he found John in the fir-walk. It is 
dreadful to think," she added, with increasing earn- 
estness, "what might have happened if we had 
not found him." 

She dropped her eyes again upon the fire, half 
relapsing into revery once more. The lawyer had 
no words to interpose, and they sat a moment or 
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two in silence. Then Damaris lifted her glance 
again, and spoke with sudden energy. 

** Think," she said, "of dying in the snow in 
sight of your own home, within sound almost of 
the voices of your own people. Oh, it would have 
been too horrible ! I should never have got over it" 

Wallace, stirred by the excitement in his mis- 
tress* voice, opened his great eyes and thumped his 
plumy tail upon the rug. Sherlock, only aware in 
the most vague way of the facts to which his 
hostess alluded, and feeling keenly his strangeness 
and unfamiliarity, sat awkwardly unable to utter 
anything beyond semi-articulate and not very intel- 
ligible monosyllables. What his feelings prompted 
him to say seemed forbidden by the shortness of 
his acquaintance, and it was some time before he 
was able to get himself into such accord with the 
occasion as to be able to support his part in the 
conversation. 

Damaris related in a somewhat disconnected and 
wholly feminine fashion the circumstances attending 
the arrival of Dr. Wilson at Ash Nook, and the 
subsequent finding of John Wainwright in the 
snow. The retreat in which the latter had been 
placed was one not far from Boston, and near 
enough to Ash Nook to make it easily possible for 
the journey to be made on foot Had Wainwright 
been well and the weather propitious, no harm need 
have resulted from his escapade ; but he had been 
almost ill before his escape, and to-day he lay toss- 
ing in the delirium of a dangerous fever. Fortu- 
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nately Dr. Wilson could be spared from the asylum, 
where he had been temporarily remaining for the 
purposes of study, nervous disease in its more 
acute forms being his specialty; so that it was 
easily possible for him to remain at Ash Nook with 
the sick man, to whose case, which presented cer- 
tain features that had especially interested him, he 
had given minute attention. 

Old Hannah Stearns had installed herself as 
nurse, and Elsie took upon herself the entertain- 
ment of Dr. Wilson during the numerous hours 
when his attendance was not needed in the sick- 
room. The Doctor had proposed sending to the 
retreat for the attendant whose particular duty it 
had been to care for John Wainwright, but this 
proposition had been promptly vetoed by the house- 
keeper. 

"When I can't manage him," she said with 
much emphasis and not a little acerbity, " well 
have somebody else; but I guess *s long 's Mr. 
John's on that bed we don't need no more men folks 
to take care of him. Men folks is a sight of care any 
time, and with Peter on my hands and Mr. John in 
a fever, I don't really feel equal to any more. Just 
you stay in the house to be on hand in time o* 
need, and my Peter *ll help hold him if he gets 
awful violent, and we'll pull through somehow." 

So Dr. Wilson, after a flying visit to the retreat, 
settled himself down at Ash Nook for the time 
being, inwardly a good deal bored, but too good- 
natured to refuse his services in such an emergency. 
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He killed time as best he might by flirting with 
Miss Dimmont, by talking to Peter, the small and 
wizened matrimonial appendage of Hannah Stearns, 
and by studying the fine old books and china of 
which the house was a perfect museum. Of course 
it took time for all this to come fully about, but 
the general arrangements had been made in the 
morning of the day upon which for the second 
time Sherlock Lincoln visited Ash Nook. 
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THE DOOM OF DESTINY. 

Richard III.; W. — 4. 

T^OU Will understand now," Damans said, 
X with sweet gravity, when she had finished 
her narrative, ** what I said to you yesterday. I 
might have been a little more courageous, and ex- 
plained it then. In any business arrangements we 
have to make, of course we may take it for granted 
that neither my brother nor myself will marry." 

"For your brother," her visitor responded, "I 
understand ; but for yourself — " 

She raised her eyes with a tender sadness in 
their look and met his gaze without either shrink- 
ing or flushing; the entire absence of self-con- 
sciousness in her manner affecting her companion 
more strongly than any words could have touched 
him. 

" For me," she answered, " the situation is the 
same. The doom in my case has not fallen, it may 
never fall, but it is none the less hanging over me ; 
and even if I should escape, I should have no 
right "—and the faintest tinge of color showed in 
her pallid cheek — *' to transmit the heritage." 

Her listener regarded her in sympathetic silence, 
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There came into his mind some appreciation of 
how deep must have been her feeling upon this 
subject to have wrought so definite results. A 
woman does not come easily to renounce all hope 
of love, of marriage and of motherhood, and still 
more difficult is it for her to attain to that state of 
calm acceptance of renunciation wherein she can 
not only contemplate but can speak of a life of 
loneliness without displaying emotion. Not only 
must she have given up life's j.oys utterly, but she 
must have so accustomed herself to this denial 
that they have for her the remoteness of the unat- 
tainable which lies so &r beyond all possibility as 
almost to be no longer desired ; she must have so 
separated herself from human interests as to have 
almost ceased to share human desires before she 
can put into words the sacrifice which fate has 
forced upon her unwilling soul. Lincoln was 
struck to his inmost heart by a poignant pity 
for the sad, quiet woman, scarcely more than a girl, 
who sat so quiet, as if numbed into a dreadful 
apathy, and he forgot for the moment the distance 
which conventionalities still placed between them. 

" You cannot tell," he burst out with some vehe- 
mence ; " I am sure you do not know what you are 
saying. You can never have wished to marry, or 
you could not so calmly speak of living alone. If 
you had loved — " 

Miss Wainwright flushed now, celestial rosy red, 
to her very temples ; and cast down her eyes. The 
confidence with which in their brief acquaintance 
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this man had inspired her could not have been more 
strongly shown than by the fact that she felt no 
indignation at his words. 

** I beg your pardon," he went on, more calmly, 
recalled to himself " I do not mean to be imper- 
tinent, but since you have so far honored me with 
your confidence, I hope you will overlook the pre- 
sumption of my saying all this, and let me put the 
matter as it looks to me. As a man who knows 
something of life and whose profession makes the 
study of humanity imperative, I am at least able to 
see things in a light different from yours. I can 
look at the case more impartially, more justly." 

She laid her pale hands one over the other upon 
the carved arms of the quaint old chair in which 
i^he sat Her color faded, leaving her paler than 
ever. A look of keen pain came into her face, 
while her eyes were fixed upon the fire, which was 
falling into ruin from the burning through of the 
forestick. 

" Of what use is it," she said, in a lower tone, "to 
discuss it. I have been over it all a thousand times, 
day and night. You cannot understand what it is," 
she continued, leaning toward him a little, and fix- 
ing her pathetic gaze on his, " to live under the 
shadow of such a dread. It is a constant, eating 
terror. My mother" — her lip quivered and the 
tears came into her eyes — ^"was the gentlest and 
loveliest of women alive ; yet can you understand 
what I mean when I tell you I came almost to 
dread to look at her for fear I should see — Look," 
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she broke oflF abruptly ; " when her fits of madness 
were coming on she would sit twisting her fingers 
in this way." 

She leaned back in her chair and began to inter- 
lace her slender fingers in a strange and nervous 
fashion. 

" Don't ! " Lincoln exclaimed involuntarily, start- 
ing forward with outstretched hand. 

" Ah ! does it affect you so," Damaris responded, 
with a bitter smile. " What do you think of sitting 
day after day in this dreary old house, shut off 
from all the world and being afraid to lift your eyes 
lest you should see that gesture ! I used to bend 
over my work and listen to the click of her knit- 
ting-needles, and if it stopped, it took all my moral 
courage to look up at her hands. There are books 
all about the house that I cannot finish or open be- 
cause at some page I have put them down to hurry 
to her to cover those dreadful fingers in mine. Oh, 
my mother," she cried out, with a burst of tears, 
" she must be so glad to be out of the misery of it 
all ! " 

The dog Wallace, with that keen sympathy for 
human sorrow which brutes often display, seemed 
aroused by the anguish in the tones of his mistress 
and rose slowly to his feet, stopping half way for a 
luxurious stretch, and thrust his head into her lap. 
A hot tear splashed upon his white forehead as she 
bent to caress him. The collie's great eyes, full of 
intelligence, were lifted to Damaris' face, and 
Lincoln felt a pang of envy for the creature which 
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SO simply compassed adequate expression for the 
sympathy which the man found it impossible to 
voice. 

" And think what it must have been for my 
mother/' Damaris went on, half choked with tears, 
" to watch herself for that awful sign. If it was 
fearful for me, what must it have been for her. The 
look of terror and anguish she would give me when 
she knew it was coming, will follow me all my life. 
And sometimes it seems to me," she added, with a 
touch of wildness in her manner, " that I shall feel 
it in my grave.*' 

She bent her 6ice to the dog's handsome head, 
and made a strong effort to regain her self-control. 
The other felt the tears in his eyes and a choking in 
his throat ; and for a moment there was no sound 
save the soft purr of the fire on the wide hearth. 

Acquaintance is a matter of temperament rather 
than of time, and especially where persons of 
opposite sex are concerned. With certain natures, 
too, friendship, once planted, springs up into quick 
leafage and blossom, its growth continuing even 
while the friends are separated. The time during 
which Damaris Wainwright and Sherlock Lincoln 
had been together was almost to be reckoned in 
minutes, but that space had been sufficient for the 
beginning of a friendly feeling which had grown 
with a rapidity that* might not have been possible 
in the case of one whose life was less secluded and 
lonely than was that of the mistress of Ash Nook. 
When the tendrils of a sensitive and tender nature 
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are reaching out eagerly, they establish with great 
quickness and tenacity their hold upon any support 
upon which they clasp, and they cannot be torn 
away without a wrench as sharp as the severing of 
long-established ties. 

Damaris found in her cousin Elsie so little com- 
prehension of her inner life, she was so utterly alone, 
that she had seized upon the sympathy offered by 
Lincoln with an avidity and intensity of which she 
was herself but half aware. It was from this hold 
upon the young man's tenderness and kindliness 
that she was able to talk so freely with him ; and 
she was even able to let her tears fall before him 
almost without a pang of impatience and self- 
contempt, and the relief of this outburst of grief 
was unspeakable. 

In a moment, however, she raised her head and 
dried her eyes. 

" I beg your pardon," she said. " I do not often 
break down. It is a reaction from last night's ex- 
citement, I suppose. You see even Wallie is sur- 
prised." 

She smiled wanly, caressing the dog and strug- 
gling to regain her usual manner. 

" I am glad you feel free to talk to me," he re- 
plied a little awkwardly, " if it is a relief, as it must 
be, it seems to me ; for really, Miss Wainwright," 
he added, becoming more earnest as he proceeded, 
" I think I do understand your feelings ; so far at 
least as one can who has not endured the same 
thing." 
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" I suppose it was an intuition that you would 
understand that made it possible for me to tell 
you." 

In how infinite a variety of ways is the web of 
sympathy woven. As Damaris spoke she raised 
her eyes and met those of Sherlock Lincoln. It 
could scarcely have been a second of time that 
their glances held each other before her lids fell, 
while a new and delicious sense of comfort, feint 
but dear, stole through her heart. She made no 
attempt to define the feeling ; scarcely, indeed, was 
she aware of it, yet the potent spell of life, the 
beverage of the ages, had begun its work of in- 
toxication in her blood. One may hardly say of 
this moment or of that, " there love began," but 
there are bright, brief instants in love's progress 
which are distinguished by a joyous uplifting, a 
divine elevation, that separates them forever from 
all time past or to come. Such was the hardly 
measurable space in which their eyes met; and 
whether there passion began or if it had already 
been kindled, at least in that instant it gained new 
vigor, and was by both Damaris and her guest 
half recognized for the love it really was. 

The lawyer's hand, long and shapely, hung care- 
lessly over the arm of the great easy chair, and his 
companion fell idly and dreamily to admiring the 
firm, well-formed fingers, the fineness of its pro- 
portions, and the nicely-kept nails. The hand had 
all the sinewy strength of manhood in its prime, 
while yet the flesh retained the coloring and tex- 
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ture of youth. It was the^ hand of a gentleman, 
of one whose forebears had grasped the things of 
the world, whether battle-axe or pen came to use, 
manfully and well ; it was a hand to be admired 
and none the less which inspired friendliness and 
respect. It impressed Damaris as expressing at 
once strength and fineness. She sat with her eyes 
fixed upon it, while Lincoln in turn regarded her 
in silence, until the striking of the eight-day clock 
in the hall aroused them both. 

" It is almost my train time," Lincoln said, rising; 
" I have only time to ask you when I shall come to 
finish the business we began yesterday. I saw Mr. 
Hamilton this morning and found he wanted those 
mortgages seen to at once, so I came to-day." 

" It depends so much upon my brother," answered 
she, rising also, and standing with her hand on 
Wallace's head. " If he continues as he is — ^but, 
no ; it will be better for me to send you word." 

He held out his hand, and she put hers into it 
with so conscious a thrill that she felt a soft glow 
in her cheeks. Before he could speak, she antici- 
pated him. 

" Thank you very much," she said, " for your 
patience and sympathy. You have helped me 
more than you can tell by listening. I had no 
right to presume upon your kindness, but I shall 
not apologize for that now. I do not often make a 
moan," she went on with a smile which seemed to 
her listener unspeakably sad and touching, "and 
least of all to strangers, but — " 
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She hesitated, not quite knowing how to complete 
her sentence. 

He finished it for her. 

"Then I may count myself/* were his words, 
accompanied by a frank pressure of her hand, " as 
not quite a stranger. Good-bye." 



VJl. 

A GLASS DID BREAK. 

Henry VIII.; i.— i. 

THE household at Ash Nook was thrown so 
wholly out of its ordinary quiet routine, that 
it was by no means strange that Hannah Steams, 
the able but erratic, lost her customary balance and 
became as uncertain in temper as the winds which 
whistled about the old house. The maids went in 
terror of their lives, while Peter, her mild and 
shrunken husband, wore a look of battered and 
injured innocence which would have touched any 
heart less stony than the wifely one. 

Elsie Dimmont, who made herself at home every- 
where in the establishment in her restless search for 
amusement, came upon the aged servitor one morn- 
ing soon after the arrival of John Wainwright, 
sitting meekly at a table in the kitchen engaged in 
picking over a great heap of tea and coffee. 

" What in the world, Uncle Peter," she cried gaily, 
using the name by which everybody addressed him, 
" what in the world are you doing ? " 

The old man twisted his little scraggly head, 
upon which the hair was sparse and scanty in its 
aftermath, with a serio-comic air peering about to 
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see if his better half were within hearing. Then 
he gave a sudden and spasmodic hitch to his chair, 
and put a fresh kernel of green Java between his 
ill-toothed gums. 

" Hannah/* he observed confidentially, with an 
inimitable air of hsiving thoroughly considered the 
vagaries of the weaker sex in general and of his 
wife in particular, " Hannah has times when she's 
right down confusin'. She's kind of upsot now, 
what with Mr. John's being sick, and all the worry- 
ing she's had, and she don't seem to consider that 
she stirs up things herself, and confuses all the rest 
of us. Hannah's a high stepping piece, and I've 
most generally found it was just as well to let her 
have her head when she's bound to go. She come 
into the kitchen here, and she see the groceries 'd 
just come home, and nothin' 'd do but I must put 
*em away, for fear the girls 'd get something in the 
wrong place. She's awful particular, Hannah is, 
and she haint no opinion of girls ; and 's true she's 
had trying times with some of 'em we've had here. 
So she was bound I should put things away, and 
she bothered me so, and was so awful confusin' 
that first thing I knew I'd dumped the tea and the 
coffee both together in the tea box or the coffee 
box, I haint found out which yet. Maybe Hannah 
wam't riled though! And it was aggravating to 
one of her natural temper. Nothing would do but 
I must pick 'em out again, and here I be like a 
sand-flea in a kelp-heap." 

" But you don't mean," laughed Elsie, as the old 
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man began again his laborious task of sorting the 
pale green kernels from the fragrant tea leaves, 
" you don't mean that youVe got to pick all that 
out ? " 

" Yes/* Peter returned, with a droll twinkle in 
his faded eyes, " I 'spose I hav^ Hannah's got to 
be humored when once she puts' her foot down, 
and that's about the size of it now." 

Elsie went off laughing to find Dr. Wilson, to 
whom she related the scene in the kitchen with 
great gusto. She was something of a mimic, and 
served up many entertaining bits of the life below 
stairs for the physician's delectation. She found 
the task of amusing his idle hours rather a pleasant 
one upon the whole, and this morning she had been 
awaiting his return from a long and muddy tramp 
down the Cohasset road, to exhibit to him some 
old china upon which the conversation had touched 
at the breakfast table. 

Elsie was clever enough not to exhaust the 
treasures of the mansion at once, shrewdly hus- 
banding her resources, so that should the young 
man's stay be unexpectedly prolonged, she might 
not find herself without novelties to show him. 
There was really a good deal of deliberation and 
method in the apparently careless way in which 
Miss Dimmont now let Dr. Wilson see a few valua- 
ble old prints, now a collection of rich and gor- 
geous garments of a fashion antique even in our 
grandfathers' days, or again pieces of china, ven- 
erable books, or quaint articles of household use, 
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dusty in the attic for a century. She enjoyed the 
very mild flavor of intrigue which this arranging 
of effects gave to her rather savorless days; and 
encouraged herself in it to the extent of her 
power. 

" I should have composed some high-flown pre- 
liminary observations," she said gaily, as she laid 
her hand upon the brass knob of the narrow door 
of a closet beside the wide fire-place in the parlor. 
" I am afraid you are not in a sufficiently reveren- 
tial mood to approach these sacred relics. Do you 
realize that you are going to see — ^perhaps, if you 
are very enthusiastic and appreciative, even to 
touch — the dishes which served my great-great- 
grandmothers, and the glasses in which my great- 
great-grandfathers toasted their lady loves: the 
things that belonged to my ancestors in those 
far-away days when there still were ancestors." 

" If they are mementoes of your ancestors," Dr. 
Wilson returned with an affectation of exaggerated 
gallantry, " I shall certainly regard them with the 
utmost veneration." 

There was an air of superabundant health and 
spirits about the young man, a Pan-like joyousness 
which could come only from perfect physical well 
being and a happy mental constitution. His golden 
beard, parted down the middle of his full, round 
chin, emphasized his smiles, so that a slight con- 
traction of the muscles served him as well as a 
broad laugh might another. The glances of his 
gray eyes gleaming with topaz lights, had an ex- 
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hilarating effect upon Elsie, inciting her to new and 
daring coquetries. She tossed her head as she 
opened the narrow door, disclosing a row of 
shelves crowded with quaint shapes of glass and 
china. 

" Of your veneration," she retorted, " I have the 
gravest doubts, I scarcely believe you capable of 
such a feeling." 

" You do me wrong, I assure you. My bump 
of reverence is excellently developed. You ought 
to have guessed it from my manner. What a droll 
pitcher." 

" Droll ! " echoed his companion. " Droll ! You 
claim to possess veneration and call that pitcher 
that hasn't its equal in America, droll! IVe a 
great mind, Dr. Wilson, simply to close the closet 
door and the exhibition together. That pitcher 
only escaped coming over in the * Mayflower ' by 
being already too antique and too precious to be 
trusted on such a crazy old craft." 

" Indeed," he retorted with mock humility. " I 
ought to have known that anything so super- 
naturally ugly must be unspeakably intense and 
all the rest of it Tm sure I congratulate the 
Pilgrim fethers on having escaped it; its terrors 
added to the perils of the Atlantic would have 
proved too much even for their stubborn sturdi- 



ness." 
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Groodness ! " Elsie cried, laughing. " I wonder 
the ground does not open and swallow you up for 
such blasphemy. I suppose you'd say these cups 
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with the Wainwright coat-of-arms on them weren't 
perfectly fascinating either.'* 

" No, those," the Doctor admitted, taking one of 
the fragile cups in his hand, "are really pretty. 
That is Miss Wainwright's family coat-of-arms, I 
suppose." 

" It is no more hers than mine," Elsie replied, 
with something not unlike a pout, "although of 
course she has the name. But my mother was a 
Wainwright" 

" Ah," he returned rather absently, felling into a 
brief revery over the bit of porcelain he held. 

Bom in humble life, Chauncy Wilson had worked 
his way manfully upward, educating himself, gradu- 
ating from Harvard and from the Medical School 
with sufficient honor, and throughout his whole 
course spurred on by an eager ambition to take his 
place in whatever circles were highest. That his 
standards were not always correct followed inevit- 
ably from his early training, or, to be more exact, 
lack of training. He was an American, however, 
and that implies not a little adaptability to fresh 
conditions, with still more power of altering his 
ideals. It was not strange that he was strongly 
imbued with that reverence for birth which is sur- 
prisingly wide-spread among the middle classes of 
this great republic, especially in the rural districts. 
He placed an absurd stress upon an ancestry of a 
century or two; a misjudgment which he would 
with a little more experience correct easily enough, 
but which now he felt deeply. 
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Circumstances had never before brought Wilson 
so intimately in contact with persons of that privi- 
leged class which to his country habit of thought 
held so exalted a position. Despite the theory that 
pedigree is unregarded in New England, the truth 
of the matter is that the large class of self-made 
men to which Dr. Wilson belonged are impressed 
with a most profound respect for a proud lineage, a 
respect which is none the less genuine for being a 
little vague. Perhaps it is to be explained by a 
simple application of the principle that men prize 
most what they can never hope to attain, that the 
men most impressed by a shadowy line of ances- 
tors are the very men who have none of their own. 
Chauncy Wilson was unimaginative and clear- 
headed, yet he stood this morning regarding the 
crested cup with a sensation little short of positive 
awe. 

" Well,*' laughed Miss Dimmont, " are you com- 
mitting it to memory? Two merlins or on a — I 
forget just how it goes." 

Her companion echoed her laugh, flushing a 
little consciously, and replaced the cup upon the 
shelf. 

" I was reflecting," he observed, with a shade of 
more distinctness than usual, " that Fortune never 
gives but always sells." 

" Is that a riddle ? " returned Elsie, looking 
mystified. 

" Perhaps," retorted he quizzically. " It had its 
application in the great. question of blue blood." 
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I am sure I do not understand any better." 
Why, there is very little to understand. I was 
only thinking that to have blue blood and pedigree 
and all that sort of thing it is necessary to pay the 
price." 

" And that price is — ? " Elsie asked, looking at 
him with a fixedness he found a little embarrass- 
ing. 

" Oh, all sorts of things," he returned evasively. 
" Gout, often enough." 

She partly knew what he had been thinking and 
she was inclined to resent the inference she drew 
from his words ; but as he refused to be more ex- 
plicit she could not rebuke him. She turned back 
to the closet with a faint suggestion of petulancy 
in her manner, as if to show that she regarded it 
as an impertinence on his part to be reflecting upon 
the doom which hung over her cousins. Her re- 
sentment was not deep enough, however, to prevent 
her going on with her self-imf)osed duties as exhib- 
itor. The shelves before them were crowded with 
articles precious and things less rare. In all old 
houses of this character throughout New England 
there is sure to be some treasure corner in which a 
connoisseur could discover prizes which would de- 
light his very soul ; and especially is this true of 
Massachusetts and of the Old Colony. The Wain- 
wright house, occupied as it had been by the de- 
scendants of one family for more than two centuries, 
had unusually large accumulations of choice speci- 
mens. Its rooms were full of stately old furniture, 
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about which clung that suggestion of mystery and 
dignity so characteristic of chairs and tables which 
have enjoyed the advantages of acquaintance with 
several generations. A lively fancy might even 
discern an air of profound but reticent wisdom, 
which nothing could beguile into gossip or 
loquacity. The antique side-boards and quaint 
sofas had gathered from their numerous years a 
certain personality which to a sensitive beholder 
might almost seem half human and quite as effective 
as the character of many a mortal. 

It was a house whose character was distinctly 
individual and unique. Its hospitalities had been 
dignified and unapproachable in those days when 
circumstances allowed their being dispensed. It 
was a mansion where guests felt an atmosphere of 
that high-bred courtesy which in these degenerate 
days we are forced to call old fashioned; where 
they were soothed by a restful sense of ease and 
peace, untroubled by the bustle of the workaday 
world ; where the fortunate tarrier shared gifts from 
friends in far Cathay ; tea marvellous for its frag- 
rance and flavor ; wonderful preserves, ginger and 
cumquots in syrups of lucent amber and topaz, 
served in transparent china, beautiful and fragile as 
the memory of the owners who had used it a cen- 
tury ago. 

The closet before which Miss Dimmont and Dr. 
Wilson stood was in a manner an epitome of the 
history of the house. In it were relics of genera- 
tion after generation. Pitchers and bowls that had 
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been wedding gifts before the Revolution ; cups and 
plates whose very shapes and rich colors suggested 
dames in powder and gorgeous brocade; the ex- 
quisite dull blues of Indian wares, the golden and 
green and red dragons of the celestial kingdom, 
with the colder-hued Delft and Lowestoft. The 
topmost shelf was given up to glass; candlesticks, 
decanters and wine glasses like those made by 
Browning's gypsies, 
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crystal clear. 



Where just a faint cloud of rose shall appear, 

As if in pure water you dropped and let die 

A bruised black-blooded mulberry ; 

And that other sort, their crowning pride, 

With long white threads distinct inside, 

Like the lake-flower's fibrous roots which dangle 

Loose such a length and never tangle. 

Where the bold sword-lily cuts the clear waters. 

And the lily-cup couches with all the white daughters." 

Dr. Wilson shook off his air of abstraction and 
became as enthusiastic as even Elsie could wish, as 
one after another of the graceful, frail shapes was 
displayed. At length his eye was caught by a dim 
morocco case which stood far back upon the shelf. 

" What is that mysterious box ? ** he inquired. 

" That, oh, that is the very best of all," his com*- 
panion returned enthusiastically. " It is the pride 
and glory of the whole tribe of us, and the despair- 
ing envy of all the cousins. Take it down for me, 
please ; but handle it tenderly." 

Dr. Wilson carefully took the case from its place 
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and deposited it upon a quaint card table, while 
Elsie glanced over to the convex mirror on the 
opposite wall which offered a miniature reflection 
of all their movements. Then she unclasped the 
box, disclosing a fine chalice oif old German glass. 

"The luck of Edenhall," observed the young 
man, as she daintily lifted the beaker from its bed 
of faded velvet. " It would make a splendid beer- 
glass." 

" Beer-glass ! That is the most barbarous thing 
you've said yet. This is the cup Prince — Prince — 
Oh ! dear, I never did remember his name so as to 
say it glibly — Prince Gottlieb, of Mechlenburg- 
Schwerin, sent to my great-great-grandfather when 
he was married in Berlin ; and at every wedding in 
the family since — in the direct line, you know — ^the 
bride's health has been drunk in it; and all the 
daughters of the family are toasted in it when they 
are betrothed. Beer-glass, indeed! I blush for 
you, Dr. Wilson." 

" If you always look so enchanting when you 
blush for the crimes of your neighbors," he re- 
turned with temerity, " I fear I shall go on sinning 
at every opportunity." 

" Oh, don't think to escape my wrath by a com- 
pliment; I am really enraged at the indignity 
offered my ancestor's cup." 

" Will it be used at your betrothal ? " 

" Dear me, no ; I only wish it might be ; but 
I am out of the old house, you know, and out of 
the name. If John or Damaris " 
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She stopped suddenly, and started and shivered. 
So strong was the revulsion of feeling which came 
over her at the train of thought which her words 
suggested that she paled and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

" What have I been saying," she cried. " How 
perfectly heartless I must seem to you ! " 

" No," returned he, gravely, handing back to her 
the beautifully fluted cup, brave with gold and spots 
of enamel like jewels, " it was my fault." 

She turned to restore the beaker to its case, 
while Dr. Wilson moved away towards the window. 
The mention of the doom of the Wainwrights had 
utterly destroyed the joyousness of their mood. 
Light-heartedness seemed out of place in a mansion 
over which hung so black a cloud, and both felt 
rebuked for the frivolity of their talk. The young 
man assumed a faintly defiant air, as if asserting 
his right to be as gay as he pleased, his sauntering 
walk as he turned away having in it a suggestion 
of roughness, intangible but disagreeable. Before 
he reached the window, a sharp cry of dismay 
called him back. Elsie had snapped the slender 
stem of the Wainwright cup, and bowl and stand- 
ard lay separate in their velvet bed. 



VIII. 

.t 

THE GOODNESS OF A QUARREL. 

Troilus and Cressida ; ii.— 4. 

THE weather had taken a caprice to be good- 
natured, November vouchsafing a little Indian 
summer grace before December should come with 
its chill blasts and sombre skies. One morning the 
sun shone so warmly, the breeze from the south 
was so beguilingly soft and the whole aspect of 
nature so determinedly — one might almost say 
ostentatiously — gracious, that Miss Dimmont was 
induced to accept an invitation from Dr. Wilson 
and to set out with him for a walk down Aunt 
Prissy's lane, a crooked woodland way which 
began just outside one of the big gates of Ash 
Nook, and went rambling into the poor remains 
of a forest in the neighborhood, until it seemingly 
abandoned the hope of ever arriving anywhere 
in particular, and allowed itself to be completely 
overgrown with wild vines and sturdy shrubs. 

Elsie was beginning to find life at Ash Nook rather 
monotonous, despite the fascinations of Dr. Wilson, 
which she was coming to regard as considerable ; with- 
out him, it would have been intolerable, and even with 
a flourishing flirtation on her hands, she was each 
68 
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day more and more seriously considering how soon 
she could decently leave Damaris to return to 
Boston and the gaieties which were already under 
way, and concerning which tantalizing descriptions 
reached her in the notes of her friends at home. 

Elsie did not clearly understand and she did not 
take the trouble to consider the unsympathetic rela- 
tions between herself and her cousin, but she could 
not fail to feel them. Especially since John Wain- 
wright had come home, or more exactly since Dr. 
Wilson had been a member of the household, had 
the lack of harmony between the girls been very 
palpable. It could hardly be otherwise. Elsie was 
untouched by any near sorrows, full of health and 
the natural love of pleasure, eager to escape from 
whatever was unpleasant, and even in the shadow 
which overhung the Wainwright house, able lightly 
to go on in a frivolous coquetting with Dr. Wilson. 
On her side Damaris was keenly sensitive to any 
want of appreciation on the part of her cousin, and 
secretly she was also wounded by the inherent 
lightness of Elsie's moods. It was doubtless true, 
moreover, that Damaris rested far more than she 
realized upon the ready comprehension and sympa- 
thy which she had found in Sherlock Lincoln, and 
that this in turn made her more exacting at once 
and less yielding to Elsie. 

The distance between the cousins therefore 
widened steadily if not perceptibly, and Elsie gave 
her attention more and more largely to the young 
Doctor, who had become almost the sole resource 
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with which to beguile her ennui. She had not yet 
reached that point of interest where she would have 
parted from him with a thought or care whether she 
should ever see him again ; but he served for present 
opportunity, and in so far she valued his presence 
at Ash Nook. 

She took especial pains with her toilet this 
morning, although she was experienced enough 
and clever enough to dress with appropriate plain- 
ness and to wear substantial walking boots ; but 
her gown of dark blue flannel was made with a 
stylish and perfect fit, the kerchief of orange silk 
at her throat was of exactly the right shade, while 
her gloves and boots, although sufficiently stout, 
were faultless in shape and texture. 

She made an attractive and pretty picture as she 
stood upon the broad door-stone, glancing up at 
the sky, where changing clouds moved slowly to 
the northward. Wallace, who was always ready 
for an excursion, and whose mistress gave him 
small opportunities in that respect nowadays, 
bounded about her, barking gleefully and dash- 
ing down the walk to return more jocund than 
before. 

Dr. Wilson held up his walking-stick and called 
the dog to vault over it ; then praising the collie's 
agility, the young people moved toward the end 
of the lawn nearest the woods. 

" If you want to see Wallace in his highest state 
of exhilaration," Elsie observed, "you must set 
him to dig for woodchucks. He goes perfectly 
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wild over any old nest where one of the creatures 
lived in any summer since the flood." 

" Is that what he digs so frantically after ? " asked 
Wilson. " He has a series of wild fits whenever he 
goes out with me, but I had never been able to 
discover that there was any method in his mad- 
ness." 

" There is, I assure you. He pursues his dream 
of a possible woodchuck as persistently as a politi- 
cian does his hope of an office." 

" Or," suggested her companion, throwing back 
his shoulders and settling into an easy, familiar 
saunter, "as a society belle her conquests." 

She threw a side glance toward his handsome 
fcice, upon which appeared the faintest glimmer of 
a smile. She was not able to determine whether 
his allusion* had been intended as a personal one 
or not. 

" The game in the latter case, at least," she said, 
" is seldom worth the trouble ; and, for that matter, 
both the belle and Wallace understand that the 
pleasure is all in the excitement of the chase. The 
hunting, not the game, is the true end of sport." 

He laughed with lazy and provoking nonchalance. 

"That is epigrammatic, but I really think you 
wrong the dog. Miss Dimmont. The lady may 
simply enjoy the pleasure of torturing something, 
but Wallace is bent upon the extermination of an 
enemy." 

" So is the belle," Elsie retorted, displaying her 
white teeth in her most dazzling smile. 
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"Oh, no," was his rejoinder; "that would be 
suicide ; her worst enemy is certainly herself." 

Elsie laughed lightly and tossed her head, but 
made no other reply. They walked on over the 
faded grass and between the leafless bushes, idly 
breaking a twig now and then, and making casual 
remarks upon whatever thoughts came uppermost 
in their minds. The tangled masses of wild grape 
and green briar hung over the trees, here and there 
the latter festooning its cluster of blue berries 
against the dull green of a close-boughed cedar 
with most picturesque effect. Each leafless sumac 
still lifted its crimson thyrsus, while a few scanty 
tufts of pale yellow foliage still clung forlornly to 
the slim boughs of the birches. Faint odors of 
autumn, scents of withered wild fern, of faded and 
fellen foliage, mingled with the pungent smell of 
burning peat whose smoke hung in the air. The 
pine trees stood up straight and tall against the 
blue sky, cold and steely under each passing cloud 
but strangely mellowed by the yellow sun-lights. 
The country was in that autumnal mood when any 
gloom of the skies converts everything into a pic- 
ture of desolation and decay, although in the full 
glory of the sunshine one notices only ripeness. 

" By the way," Elsie asked at length, looking at 
her companion with eyes as frank as those of a 
baby, " did you — excuse my asking — did you tell 
Damans about the Wainwright glass?" 

"The Wainwright glass?" he repeated inter- 
rogatively. 
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"About its being broken," she explained. 

" Tell Miss Wainwright ? Certainly not. Why- 
should I?" inquired Wilson in considerable sur- 
prise. 

*' Of course a man would throw the responsi- 
bility off upon the woman," Miss Dimmont re- 
turned with fine scorn. " I must then tell her 
myselC" 

" But," began her companion, " I — " 

" There, there," Elsie interrupted, putting up her 
hand with a gesture of impatience. " Don't let us 
discuss it I only wanted to know, that's all." 

The young man looked at her with mingled 
curiosity and amusement He was not in the least 
annoyed, it not entering into his scheme of life 
lightly to allow himself to be disturbed ; yet he 
was not wholly free from astonishment. His famil- 
iarity with feminine vagaries had not reached that 
acme of well bred experience which is beyond 
being moved to wonder by anything it is within a 
woman's power to do. He settled his shoulders 
back in a more determined saunter, looking straight 
before him and twisting his walking-stick in both 
hands. 

" It hadn't occurred to me," he said, " that it was 
my place to say anything of the matter at all." 

" Oh, no ; of course not," she returned with sar- 
castic emphasis. "That would decidedly not be 
the masculine way of procedure." 

"Beside which," pursued he imperturbably, "I 
seem to remember that you especially — ^and at the 
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time it seemed to me a little gratuitously — re- 
quested me not to mention the breaking of the 
glass." 

" Of course I did," retorted Elsie, with the air 
of one hopelessly misunderstood, and not inclined 
to be over patient toward the offender ; " but I 
supposed you would know what I meant" 

" What did you mean ? " her companion asked 
with manner still unruffled. 

" There, now you are trying to be aggravating. 
If a man ever finds himself cornered he always 
begins to tease, so as to get out of it." 

"Am I cornered ? " he queried, with a laugh of 
pure amusement which ended in a chuckle. 

"Gf course you are," retorted Miss Dimmont, 
grasping a branch of bayberry she had broken off 
in the same manner in which he held his cane. 
" If you weren't a man you'd see it ; but of course 
it is no use to hope to make you understand." 

" You might try," Wilson suggested, more and 
more amused. " I am no more dull than the aver- 
age, I believe." 

She looked up at him with increasing vexation, 
his nonchalant bearing, laughing eyes, and general 
air of indifference piquing her more than she would 
have believed possible. From that moment a delib- 
erate purpose to subdue his admiration began to 
make itself felt in her mind, and what had thus far 
been the mere idle pastime of an empty hour be- 
came a serious intention. She pouted her red lips 
into a less remote likeness to a pair of ripe cherries. 
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" Of course," she remarked with severity, " if you 
really had wanted to appreciate my position, it 
would not have been difficult for you to do so ; and 
equally of course it is one of those things that can- 
not be explained. Til confess Tm disappointed, for 
I should have said you'd be one who was chival- 
rous enough to wish to shield a woman; but it 
seems I was mistaken." 

" Tm sure Tm perfectly willing to go to Miss 
Wainwright and say I broke the cup if you want 
me to." 

" If I want you to, Dr. Wilson ! I must say I am 
obliged to you for the supposition that I would 
wish you to tell a felsehood or that I should try to 
shirk my own responsibilities.'* 

" But you asked me if I had told her," urged 
Wilson, beginning to get genuinely confused. 

" Of course. I wanted to know." 

" But why should you think I had ? " 

" I didn't say I did suppose you had." 
But when you had told me to say nothing — " 
There," interrupted Miss Dimmont, throwing 
away the bayberry bough as if it were the olive 
branch of peace which she had too long endeavored 
honorably to retain, " we discussed all that once. I 
do not choose to go over that ground again." 

" Good heavens ! " burst out the other, opening 
his eyes to their fullest extent, " are you trying to be 
just as aggravating as you possibly can ? " 

" If you find me so disagreeable," she returned 
with dignity, stopping in the rustic road and gazing 
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at him with stern eyes, " I think we had better not 
needlessly prolong our walk. We will turn back, 
if you please." 

Dr. Wilson made no reply, but promptly turned 
as directed, and they set their faces homeward. 

" Can you tell me," the young man inquired in a 
strictly impersonal tone, after they had walked a 
moment in silence, "why this is called Aunt 
Prissy's lane ? " 

" She was an old woman," Miss Dimmont replied 
icily, " who lived by it and picked bayberries." 

" I hope she found it profitable." 

To this observation Elsie vouchsafed no reply, 
and the pair went on mutely again until the young 
lady was pleased to remark dispassionately : 

" I trust at least. Dr. Wilson, that when we get 
home without Wallace, you will be willing to 
acknowledge that it is not my fault." 

"Oh, Wallace," returned the other carelessly. 
" He'll take care of himself Til risk him," 

" But I will not," said she perversely, stopping 
and fixing her gaze upon the distant horizon. " I 
feel too much for Damaris' loneliness to deprive her 
of her only companion." 

" Humph ! " he threw back brusquely. " If the 
dog doesn't know his way home it is a pity, I 
should think." 

" Very well. You are quite at liberty to go on 
and leave me to find him. I certainly shall not 
return without him." 

The young man looked at her, laughed a laugh 
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of mingled amusement and contempt, brushed back 
his golden mustache and sent a series of clear, 
shrill whistles echoing over hill and dale like the 
bugle call by which bold Robin Hood summoned 
his merry men a\ Miss Dimmont frowned fiercely, 
covering her pretty ears with her neatly gloved 
hands, as again and again the sharp notes cut the 
air as they flew to seek the truant collie. 

" It is of no use," Wilson said, in a moment, aban- 
doning the eflbrt. " The dog's probably gone home." 

"I shall not J//r," was her emphatic rejoinder, 
" until I find that dog." 

An expression of impatience which was only half 
veiled by a smile came over the face of Dr. Wilson, 
as he regarded her with laughing eyes. He seemed 
to debate in his own mind whether to go on and 
leave her, when suddenly the missing collie came 
crashing through a thicket and over the neighbor- 
ing stone wall, his long hair dripping with water, 
his legs black with mud from a bath in some ditch, 
his tongue hanging out of his mouth and his breath 
coming in great puffs which sufficiently testified to 
the speed with which he had been running. He 
paid no attention whatever to the pair awaiting him, 
but went scampering along the lane toward home, 
as if the lingering of the young people was a 
matter in which he could not be expected to take 
any personal interest. 

" There," Elsie observed, turning to follow the 
dog, " I knew he'd come. The next time, I hope 
you will believe what I say." 
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" Did you say he would come?" 

" I see no reason, Dr. Wilson, why you should 
go out of your way to be rude." 

" Now look here. Miss Dimmont," said the 
young man, upon whom so long a course of femi- 
nine caprice began to produce an irritating and be- 
wildering effect, " Tm sure I don't see why, if you 
are bound to quarrel with me, you don't do it out 
and out at once and have done with it" 

A man of the world might have used the same 
words in a way to make them harmless enough, 
but Dr. Wilson was neither a man of the world 
nor, with all his flexibility, had he the fineness of 
fibre which made it possible for him to adapt him- 
self to subtle and difficult situations. He looked 
provokingly handsome and self-possessed as he 
turned in the rustic path and walked beside his 
companion with an easy sauntering gait, and of 
this fact she was well enough aware, being half 
attracted, half repelled by it. Something in his 
tone or manner, a certain ignoring of social dis- 
tinctions impalpable but real^ which seemed to 
savor of undue and rather presumptuous familiarity, 
offended her. To please her, even if difficult, 
would not have been impossible for a man of 
more experience and less honesty than Wilson ; 
but precisely that lack of ideal deference which 
arose not from any lack of respect but from an 
insufficient assimilation of the more remote social 
ethics, aroused a throb of anger in Elsie's breast 
more genuine than any feeling she had displayed 
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during the walk. She turned upon her escort a 
look of haughty astonishment, partly feigned, it is 
true, but with enough foundation in reality to be 

effective. 

"We seem," she said in the most frigid man- 
ner she could assume, "to have mistaken each 
other. Certainly you need not have flattered your- 
self that I was likely to condescend to quarrel 
with you." 

He faced half about as they walked and looked 
at her in undisguised amazement, wholly ignorant 
how he had offended her, his topaz eyes distended 
to their fullest extent A pang shot through her 
to find herself involved in so real a discord. She 
could not help relenting a little, nor could she 
resist the temptation to glance coyly from the 
corners of her eyes at so distractingly handsome a 
man; so that it was not strange he fell into the 
error of supposing the whole show of her dis- 
pleasure was after all but an amusing pretense. 
He burst into a ringing laugh, joyous and full of 
delight at his shrewdness in detecting the impos- 
ture, throwing his walking-stick into the air and 
catching it with boyish glee. 

The blood rushed into Elsie's cheeks, and in an 
instant she became thoroughly and unreasonably 
angry. She stopped in the path and faced him with 
an air ludicrously melodramatic. 

" I forbid you to accompany me a step further," 
she exclaimed excitedly. " You may go back or 
remain as you like, but I will go on alone ! " 
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A new expression of utter amazement fell upon 
Dr. Wilson's merry countenance; but he pulled 
himself together with a philosophic shrug in which 
he seemed to abandon all attempts to comprehend 
the whims of the sex. 

"As you please," he said, lifting his hat. "I 
will go back if we have at last come to something 
you really mean." 

And whistling to Wallace, he turned his steps 
toward the woods once more, while the irate damsel 
made the best of her way back to the house unat^ 
tended. 



IX. 



HIS SEMBLABLE'IN HIS MIRROR. 

Hamlet; ▼. — a. 

DR. WILSON gave much desultory thought to the 
caprices of Miss Dimmont, both during the re- 
mainder of his ramble and afterwards, when the 
treacherous November day had changed from its 
pretence of fair weather and he sat in his chamber 
smoking and looking through the small-paned win- 
dows upon the sombre landscape, obscured by the 
falling rain. Of society girls, or indeed of girls in 
general, his knowledge was rather theoretical than 
practical, and the one principle upon which philo- 
sophers seem to be agreed is that theories melt 
before a femfnine presence as frost flakes in the 
sunshine. He found it impossible to satisfy himself 
in regard to the meaning and the motive of Miss 
Dimmont's conduct, and was above all unable to 
decide whether her manner toward him was to be 
interpreted as inspired by dislike, by preference or 
by an indifference worse than either. The last he 
was confident, however, could not be the cause of 
so decided an outburst as that of the morning ; and 
all the epigrams he had heard and read to the 
effect that women's actions were to be explained 
6 8i 
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by the law of contraries, were of but unsatisfactory 
comfort now. He would not wholly abandon hope 
that the young lady's displeasure might be fleeting, 
but although he would not frankly admit it to him- 
self, he secretly felt it to be real enough. 

In regard to his own ^eeling towards Elsie he 
gave himself less concern.- It is a general habit, by 
no means confined to either sex, to exhaust conjec- 
ture upon the probable or possible sentiments of 
the second person in matters of affection, while one's 
own regards are left to form themselves as they will. 
It amused Dr. Wilson to talk to Miss Dimmont ; 
he found her light moods far more attractive than 
the deep and presistent sadness of Damaris ; while 
above all he was half unconsciously elated at finding 
himself upon terms of social equality with a mem- 
ber of a circle which to his inexperienced fancy 
appeared so exalted in its high-bred exclusiveness. 

The young man smiled to himself over his 
smoking, recalling the conversation of the morning, 
happily quite unconscious of the real offense which 
he had given by assuming this same social equality 
which so tickled his conceit. Rising at length 
with a yawn, as his cigar burned itself to a stub 
too brief for further handling, he flung the end into 
the open fire, and walked over to the old-fashioned 
mirror which hung between the windows. A smile 
of placid self-satisfaction lit the handsome face 
which he regarded in the glass, and he brushed back 
his beard with a pleasant if but half self-acknow- 
ledged conviction that it was not in the power of 
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the feminine soul to resist so striking masculine 
fascinations. The gilded eagle upon the frame 
looked stolidly down upon the young man with 
the same keen and knowing regard it had bestowed 
upon a half^iozen generations, being apparently far 
too self-contained a bird to be moved by any exhi- 
bition of human vanity, albeit the probabilities are 
that the antique creature had beheld few youths 
who might find better grounds for satisfaction in the 
reflection offered them by the mirror. The experi- 
ences incident to such a position as that occupied 
by the venerable fowl could hardly fail to be con- 
ducive to cynicism, a continued residence of a 
century upon the top of a mirror being certainly as 
severe a strain as could well be applied to one's 
faith in humanity. In the present instance, how- 
ever, the tarnished guardian, who might perchance 
have evoked from the dim depths of the glass the 
shapes of the many departed men and women who 
had paused on their way from the cradle to the grave 
to gaze into it, must have felt some faint and grudging 
pleasure at the exuberant youth and vitality with 
which was fairly radiant the young man who now 
added his semblance to the ghostly company gathered 
in the mysterious keeping of the golden eagle. A 
long abiding in the sad and haunted chambers of the 
Wainwright mansion must more have inclined the 
bird to commiseration than to scorn for the hapless 
children of men ; yet even so, some gleam of reas- 
surance must have come at sight of this young, active 
figure, strong, confident, alert and so thoroughly alive. 
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Finishing his leisurely survey of his reflection 
in the mirror, Chauncy Wilson moved on to the 
window, and stood looking out at the rain, whistling 
softly to himself some gay air, quite incongruous 
with the surroundings. 

A quick rap at the door of his chamber aroused 
him from the revery into which he was falling, and 
he opened it to find Hannah Stearns, who said with 
sharp brevity : 

" Mr. John's bad again." 

All the indolent bearing of a lounger vanished 
from Dr. Wilson in the twinkling of an eye, and he 
was instantly the alert, self-possessed physician, 
intent upon his professional duties. The chamber 
where John Wainwright lay upon the stately old 
carved bed was directly across the hall from that 
occupied by Wilson. It was wainscoted in pine, 
faded with time into a dull brown, and the fire- 
place was most disproportionately wide. Beneath 
the small-paned windows stood carpet-covered 
platforms, so that one seated in a chair might look 
over the ledge, a feat which to at least the women 
would have been impossible without such aid. 

The sick man lay amid a confused heap of cover- 
ings, at which he picked with restless, incessant 
motion. His clear-cut, white face amid its dark 
hair, was wild and frantic ; his eyes shone like coals. 
He raised his glance to the young doctor as with 
quick, firm steps the latter approached the bed, 
then with long fingers crooked like the talons of a 
bird of prey, he sprang at Wilson's throat. 
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How limited is the range of human prescience. 
Of two friends one dies helplessly from some 
accident which the other, sitting in easy uncon- 
sciousness within a stone's throw, might prevent 
by the lifting of a finger could but affection make 
him aware of the need. Two lovers are almost 
within arm's length, yet not all the divine fervor of 
love can give knowledge of the weal or the woe of 
each to each. In one small house at once go 
forward scenes of profoundest anguish and of 
highest joy, yet be the actors in them knit never so 
tightly in whatever bonds most closely unite human 
beings, no intuition, no far-reaching perception 
unites in knowledge and emotion those whom 
some thin partition wall, some heavy hanging 
curtain, divides. Or it may even be that in the 
same room, by the same fireside, two enact a tragedy 
of anguish in full sight and hearing of their dearest 
friends, and nothing of it all is perceived. This 
afternoon Damaris sat calmly in the sitting-room, 
her cousin Elsie restlessly wandering from the 
window to the piano, there to play a few fitful 
snatches, and then to move uneasily to the window 
again; but to neither of the girls came faintest 
thought of the wild scene which was passing up 
stairs in the sick man's chamber. They talked or 
were silent, both oppressed by the gloom of the 
weather and by the spell of the house, while the 
rain beat against the windows and the fire blazed 
indolently on the wide hearth amid its setting of 
quaint old Dutch tiles. 
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It was more than an hour before Dr. Wilson, 
exhausted, with dress disordered in a struggle, 
came softly out of John Wainwright's chamber. 
He went into his own room to adjust his toilet, and 
little did the pale, stern face which confronted him 
in the mirror resemble the gay and careless reflec- 
tion he had seen there earlier in the afternoon. 
Indeed the two shadows which Chauncy Wilson 
that day confided to the keeping of the weird bird 
bending down with so significant a bearing might 
have passed as the embodiment of the two sides of 
his nature; the joyous, sensuous, good-humored 
animalism, the earnest, manly humanity. 

Having removed the traces of his struggle with 
the madman, the doctor slowly descended the stairs 
on his way out of doors. Despite his unemotional 
nature, he could not pass unmoved through such a 
scene as that just ended. He felt as if the house, 
with its low rooms and haunted chambers, were 
stifling him, and in disregard of the storm he 
hastened toward the open air with its freedom and 
its cordial. Wilson was singularly unimpression- 
able, and whatever might be his outer experiences, 
he seldom felt the serenity of his inner being 
disturbed. Causes which in other men stirred the 
very depth, in his case rippled the surface merely, 
and he viewed life as nearly with the dispassionate, 
unsympathetic glance of an observer as was possible 
in one who was really a sharer of human joys and 
human miseries. Even so, however, the atmos- 
phere of the house at Ash Nook had affected him. 
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The lonely life rasped his nerves, he phrased it to 
himself; and to-day he was more strongly moved 
than he could remember to have been by any 
professional experience. As he went down the 
narrow old stairway over which had passed so 
many generations, he had almost the feeling — 
unimaginative though he was — of one who flees. 

In the lower hall Dr. Wilson encountered Miss 
Dimmont She drew herself up with an air of great 
haughtiness, but instantly perceiving that his man- 
ner was that of preoccupation too deep to be affected 
by trifling arts, she modified her demeanor and 
became suddenly more gracious. 

" Going out again, Dr. Wilson ? " she said with 
a bearing of the most kindly condescension. 

He fixed upon her an absent regard as if he still 
saw the agonized &ce of the madman from whose 
chamber of pain he had so lately come. Unsus- 
ceptible though he was to finer gradations of feel- 
ing, he was to-day too genuinely moved not to feel 
the incongruity of Elsie's manner with the tragedy 
amid which they were living. He scarcely thought 
whether he replied or not to her words, as with an 
abstracted air he walked to the rack and took 
down his coat 

" It is raining hard," Elsie observed, with less 
coquetry in her tone. " You had far better come 
into the parlor and play cribbage." 

" Thank you," he answered, " but I want a little 
air. I think I will go out." 

He stood an instant, his overcoat in his hand, 
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regarding her with a scrutinizing gaze, so pene- 
trating yet so impersonal that she was both vexed 
and confused. She covered her embarassment by 
turning to open the door for Wallace, who, hearing 
voices in the hall, had wisely concluded that some 
one might be going for a walk, and was indicating 
his desire to go too by scratching vigorously on 
the inner side of the panels. Her movement 
aroused Wilson from his momentary fit of abstrac- 
tion, and he quickly slipped into his ulster. Elsie, 
having let the collie out, turned away and ignored 
the young man altogether, walking past him to 
the library door without a word. 

Dr. Wilson went with the dog out into the dull 
November rain; but his thoughts were with his 
patient, not with the wilful and beautifiil girl. The 
professional instincts of the physician swallowed 
up all sentiment, and he did not even consider 
whether his conduct would improve or injure his 
standing with Miss Dimmont. 

As for that young lady, she seated herself before 
the library fire with a flounce which sent a cloud 
of light ashes fluttering into the wide chimney 
comers. 

" How utterly detestable ! ** was her mental ex- 
clamation. 



X. 

TALK A LITTLE WILD. 

Henry VIII. ; i.— 4. 

AFTER the violent outburst of that day, John 
Wainwright subsided into comparative quiet. 
His strength seemed suddenly to fail, and he relapsed 
into much the condition of an ordinary fever patient. 
Dr. Wilson was no less solicitous than before, but 
he found himself far less confined. He not infre- 
quently was absent from Ash Nook for the greater 
part of the day, visiting Boston, where he was 
arranging his winter quarters, and returning before 
nightfall, when the sick man was apt to be some- 
what restless. 

A week slipped by in this way. one colorless day 
following another like a train of hooded nuns dis- 
appearing down some gloomy convent corridor. 
Damaris came and went, slept and waked, and all 
with an apathetic, numb sensation of being under 
the dominion of a dream. She did not suffer 
greatly ; her heart seemed to her to have lost the 
power of acute feeling. Only sometimes in the 
lonely night she would wake with a start, and fall 
into bursts of passionate weeping, crushed and 
agonized. It was as though in her waking hours 
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her will was able to exercise control over her 
heart, forbidding it to confess even to itself that it 
could suffer, but when sleep lulled to rest this 
faculty the bitterness' of her soul asserted itself 
beyond all restraint. Torn with her woe, Damaris 
would lie as helpless as victims upon the rack, 
suffering until sheer exhaustion brought again the 
merciful oblivion of sleep. 

Outwardly Damaris was ihuch the same as ever, 
save that she grew day by day paler and thinner. 
Dr. Wilson administered tonics and said to him- 
self that she needed companionship. He was too 
clever not to perceive that Miss Wainwright did 
not find the latter in her cousin, but he was not a 
sufficiently subtle student of human nature to tell 
just why this was true; he Wcis besides a little 
afraid of his hostess, and therefore, after the uni- 
versal fashion of modifying judgment by prejudices, 
he half believed the fault must be that of Da- 
maris rather than of Elsie. 

Between Elsie and the Doctor the condition of 
affairs had not changed greatly to outward seem- 
ing, although as a matter of fact their relations 
were materially altered. After her first indignation 
had cooled, Elsie looked back upon the quarrel in 
the lane with mingled satisfaction and regret She 
had been prepared upon her next meeting with 
Dr. Wilson to assume airs of injured dignity, only 
according her renewed favor at the price of the 
most abject submission and humiliation upon his 
part. Fortunately for the young man their next 
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encounter had occurred when he had just come 
from John Wainwright's chamber, when whatever 
sympathies he possessed were stirred and his 
professional instincts keenly alive. In this mood 
he had treated Miss Dimmont indifferently and 
impersonally because more powerful feelings 
had driven their disagreement out of his mind 
altogether; and thus unwittingly he had adopted 
precisely the course best suited to arouse her in- 
terest Love's arrows are as often barbed with 
pique as tipped with complaisance ; and Elsie was 
neither the first nor the last in whom surprise, ex- 
asperation and attraction have had birth well nigh 
simultaneous. Had Dr. Wilson behaved as Elsie 
expected when in her mind she rehearsed their 
scene of reconciliation, the chances are small that 
she would have ever looked upon him as of more 
importance than many another man with whom 
she had amused idle hours ; as it was she felt in a 
manner constrained to prove to herself that his in- 
difference was merely feigned and that she could 
bring him to her feet did she choose. She began 
to be in earnest in her quest, and to find even life 
at Ash Nook not wholly insupportable with this 
new excitement to lend it zest. 

One evening early in December, Damaris, Elsie 
and Dr. Wilson sat around the fire. Damaris 
leaned wearily back in the big chair by the chim- 
ney comer, longing to be alone, but with hospitable 
instincts too strong to allow of her leaving her 
guests needlessly. Elsie was placed opposite, her 
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hands full of a crimson shawl which she was knit- 
ting from flossy silk in large, loose meshes, and of 
which the hue set off admirably her clear, dark 
skin. Dr. Wilson, who had passed the day in 
Boston, was relating the various bits of gossip or 
items of news he had gathered, incited partly by a 
natural and general desire to please and partly by a 
kindly wish to divert Miss Wainwright from her 
sadness. 

" It is absurd," he remarked, leaning back in his 
chair with thumbs thrust into his trowsers* pockets, 
" how entirely wanting some people are in the sense 
of the ludicrous. I met Tom Kent to-day. He 
was in my class and is a very clever fellow. He 
draws comic cartoons for a living, and the joke is 
that a more dead matter-of-fact man never breathed. 
We went to lunch together and got to talking about 
drinking. He said he couldn't see how a man 
cJould bear to be tight, and just from a habit of 
guying Tom that I got in college, I pretended that 
I was often inebriated for weeks at a time. I said 
I'd often been drunk a month on the stretch, and 
then I put in as a sort of reflection — just as if I 
was thinking aloud — ^'That was rather carrying 
things too far when I had a woman who came to 
the retreat to see her father put in a padded cell 
and kept for three days.* You should have seen 
him look at me ; and then he began a regular lec- 
ture on the responsibilities of my profession. If 
he only knew it, he'd have made an excellent 
cartoon himself." 
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He laughed gleefully, showing his white teeth, 
and stretching out his legs toward the fire. 

Damaris, from the depth of her chair, looked into 
the glowing coals and shrank into herself. Dr. 
Wilson's talk jarred upon her. Her taste was 
offended by the tone of his anecdote, by the 
thoughtlessness of his light allusion to the retreat, 
by an indefinable lack of breeding which showed in 
all his social life. She realized, however, that his 
remaining at Ash Nook was in the nature of a 
&vor, and if she somewhat underestimated the 
magnitude of the sacrifice the young physician was 
making for her, she at least was not ungrateful. 

** Kent is a queer fellow in lots of ways," Wilson 
rambled on, arranging himself more luxuriously in 
his chair, and dropping his hands into his lap with 
thumb set to thumb. " He wont marry because he 
thinks cancer is hereditary in his family. I never 
heard anything so absurd. Though to be sure," he 
added, " I fancy he hasn't seen anybody in particu- 
lar he wanted to marry yet If he should, it might 
make all the difference in the world." 

" It ought not to," Elsie returned with a shiver. 
" I have a perfectly morbid horror of cancer. It is 
so awful." 

** But supposing you have," retorted he, " I don't 
see why a man is bound to sacrifice himself from a 
vague theory that something may happen to some- 
body else some time. We've only one life, and I 
think a man is a fool who doesn't make the most of 
it If Tom's under an hereditary doom, that's all 
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the more reason he should get the most out of life 
that he can, according to my way of looking 
at it." 

Damaris rose from her seat. So great was her 
effort to conceal the emotion which overpowered 
her, that she experienced a sense of absolute 
physical giddiness, and steadied herself by the 
friendly arm of the great chair. 

" Will you excuse me ?'* •she said. " My head 
aches, and I think I will go and lie down." 

Dr. Wilson watched her with close scrutiny as 
she left the room, although he did not rise or 
change his negligent position. 

" She looks unusually pale to-night," he remarked, 
turning to Elsie. " Has she been with her brother 
njuch to-day ? " 

"•I'm sure I don't know," was the reply. " I 
wish you'd let that dog out ; he'll scratch till 
you do." 

For Wallace had risen from his slumbers beneath 
a spindle-legged card-table and was scratching with 
deliberate but persistent motion at the door through 
which his mistress had passed. Dr. Wilson rose 
and did as he was bidden, the pampered collie 
moving out of the room with a dignity of bearing 
peculiarly his own, and then returned to ensconce 
himself in the great chair which Damaris had left. 

" How Comfortable it is here," the young man 
observed. " If a fellow could only smoke, it would 
be simply perfect." 

" A fellow could smoke," MissDimmont returned 
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with tart rudeness, " and very likely a gentleman 
wouldn't want to." 

With perfectly unruffled good humor her com- 
panion looked across the firelit hearth at the red 
pouting lips and clear dark cheek bent over the 
crimson silk. Then he threw back his head and 
laughed aloud, a joyous, ringing laugh, almost 
boyish in its glee. 

" Do you know," he said, " you amuse me more 
than any girl I know." 

" Indeed," returned she frigidly. 

He laughed again, more buoyantly than before. 

"We have known each other," he observed 
coolly, "two or three weeks now, and I should 
think you'd know by this time that I can tell when 
you want to quarrel." 

" Really," Elsie replied, with a glance so icy that 
any smile less sunny than his must have been 
quenched, " I must say that you presume consider- 
ably upon our acquaintance of a few days if you 
fancy I am likely to condescend to quarrel with 
you ; especially as that acquaintance has been the 
result of circumstances rather than of choice on my 
part" 

His face lost its glee, but he smiled still. 

"If you don't mean to quarrel, I'm sure I don't 
know what you are driving at," he said, rather 
aggressively. 

" I had observed that you did not." 

He leaned forward and possessed himself of the 
tongs, and, resting his elbows upon his knees, he 
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sat playing with the shining steel rods, now and 
then setting his chin an instant upon the polished 
brass head. His look was grave enough now, and 
he gazed into the coals with an air which grew 
more and more evidently one of dogged determi- 
nation. 

" Of course if you mean that you don-t wish to 
know me," began he in a voice which had dropped 
several tones in pitch, " that is easily arranged. I 
don't think anybody has ever yet accused me of 
trying to force myself on people ; at least, no one 
has ever had any just reason to." 

It suddenly dawned upon Elsie that she had 
carried matters somewhat too far; and that in 
assuming that in her dealings with a man whose 
social education had so evidently been neglected 
she might allow herself considerable latitude she 
had been led beyond the politic limits of ill breed- 
ing. She certainly did not desire a complete 
rupture with Dr. Wilson. She had confided to 
Damaris her opinion that it was a pity so hand- 
some a man was not a thorough-bred, but he was 
at least a resource amid the dullness of Ash Nook, 
and if the truth were wholly told he really exercised 
over her a considerable fascination. It was with a 
view to the recovery of lost ground that she now 
assumed an expression of injured innocence. 

" I am sure," she pouted, " it is not I who want 
to quarrel, though I never knew a man who would 
own that he was the offender." 

" That is all very well," the other returned, 
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refusing to be appeased, " but it seems to me you 
had better explain what you do mean, if I am not 
to understand that you decline my acquaintance. 
That is a blunt thing to say to a lady, I know/' he 
continued with increasing heat, " and you are of 
course not obliged to make any reply to it ; but you 
need not have tried to put all the blame on my 
shoulders. That is adding insult to injury with a 
vengesuice." 

" You are brusque enough, certainly." 

"As you began the conversation by insulting 
me, I might be excused a little brusqueness, I 
should say." 

Elsie stole a look at him from under her brows 
as she bent over her work. She admired force, 
and she liked the young man none the less for his 
inflexibility. She was not without some curiosity, 
moreover, how far she could go without producing 
an irreparable breach. 

" I am certainly not aware," she answered with 
great assumption of dignity, " that I owe you any 
explanations, and, more than that, I don't see what 
you have to complain of. I should hardly be likely 
to treat my cousin's guests improperly ; though it 
is of course always possible — " she made a trifling 
pause to intensify the sharpness of her speech, 
examining her silken threads with the closest inter- 
est meanwhile — '' that I am ignorant of what would 
be properly expected of me." 

She raised her eyes as she spoke with so candid 
an expression that Dr. Wilson, meeting her glance, 
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was almost deceived by it despite the sting of her 
words. He set his square chin moodily upon the 
top of the tongs. 

" You need not take the trouble to be sarcastic," 
he said doggedly. " Evidently I have either done 
something to offend you or you have got tired of 
me, and that is all there is to it" 

" And since when, Dr. Wilson, have I shown so 
much interest in you as to give you the right to 
say I was not tired of you ? " 

He flushed hotly, realizing the unfortunate turn 
of his phrase. He replaced the tongs in their rack 
and threw himself back in his chair. 

" You have the better of me in words, Miss Dim- 
mont," he said, " but I am right for all that. I beg 
your pardon for having troubled you so far." 

She made no immediate reply, and for fully ten 
minutes they sat in silence, he glaring angrily into 
the fire and she, a faint smile hovering about the 
corners of her lips, busy with her work. She 
was perfectly cool and self-possessed, the fact that 
her emotions had not for an instant been deeply 
stirred leaving her complete mistress of the situa- 
tion. She waited without impatience until the 
other's wrath should cool a little. 

At length she laid down upon her lap the 
cobweby shawl she was making, and smoothed it 
with deft pats of her slender fingers. The motion 
attracted her companion to turn his head a trifle to 
glance in her direction. Seizing the opportunity, Elsie 
leaned toward him with her most bewitching smile. 
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" I know I am utterly horrid," she plead peni- 
tently, " but I do so like to tease. If you know 
how strong the temptation is, you'd surely forgive 
me and be friends again." 

She held out her pretty hand with an irresistible 
grace as she spoke. His determined face softened 
and a smile welled out from the depth of his sunny 
eyes. He rose from his seat and came toward her, 
taking her hand in his. 

" That is like a girl," he laughed, " but it is im- 
possible to be angry with one who repents so 
prettily." 
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MUCH LIKE TO MADNESS. 

Measure for Measure ; iv.— 4. 

THE lights were out in the house, save where a 
shaded night lamp faintly defined the shapes 
in the sick man's chamber, and threw distorted 
shadows upon the wall to watch like waiting 
goblins about the sick-bed ; but in her darkened 
room Damaris lay and suffered the torture of slow 
moving minutes from which sleep refused to 
release her consciousness. 

Nothing is more fearful than the capacity for 
suffering which the human race has developed 
through ages in which pain in its myriad forms has 
been the only universal inheritance. Man's pro- 
gression from the savage to the civilized condition 
is unerringly gauged by this scale of capacity for 
anguish ; and all the generations whose life 
culminated in Damaris had bequeathed to her no 
quickened sensibility, no highly organized nerve- 
fibre, no far-reaching, imaginative sense, which did 
not now lend all its possibilities to deepening her 
suffering. 

It is a fearful reflection that man's best endeavor 
Tcsults but in putting new whips and stings into 
■ ^ 100 
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the hand of Fate, that therewith she may the more 
cruelly torment him ; and were it not for the correla- 
tive reflection that capacity for suffering must of 
necessity be no less capacity for enjoying, it might 
well lead to the blackness of utter despair. There 
are seasons when the consolatory side of the 
thought has for us no existence; only the evil 
phase of the question presents itself, and for the 
time being the soul sees in the universe only bound- 
less misery. 

This power of human nature to suffer has so 
stamped itself upon the consciousness of mankind, 
it has so deeply penetrated the very inmost soul of 
the race, that there is scarcely a mythology which 
does not insist upon the incarnation of deity in the 
flesh as the only means by which even omniscience 
could obtain a just appreciation of the intolerable 
anguish of mortal existence. So inexpressible is 
the pain of helplessness that mankind long ago 
abandoned all hope of being able adequately to 
convey a sense of it, even in its most agonized 
prayers, and placed its only hope of being under- 
stood by its gods upon the ground that the immor- 
tals had themselves tasted the bitter cup. 

It seemed to Damaris, lying there in the dark, as 
if her pain were too great to be borne. It impressed 
itself upon her soul as might an overwhelming phy- 
sical weight beneath which she had fallen and 
which was crushing out her very existence. But 
the burdens of human sorrow are not to be escaped, 
and however fervently the heart protest the impossi- 
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bility of bearing them, the inevitable remains iixedly 
the inevitable. Whatever cries to high heaven go 
up, of rage, of pleading, of scorn or of wailing are 
as impotent as the soughing of the boughs of the 
forest protesting against the tempest which rends 
them. Into every life not wholly frivolous there 
come moments when one is at least tempted to 
cry out in the spirit of the Tamil proverb : " What 
cares heaven for the barking of the dogs ! " 

Damaris writhed as if in actual physical anguish, 
every effort at self-restraint serving but to exhaust 
and not to calm her troubled mind. Whether she 
looked out or in, there was no comfort. 

She rose from her bed at last and went to the 
window through which she saw the frosty sparkle 
of the stars, steadfast and cold. She looked at the 
glow on the sky to the northward, where every 
night and all night long shone the reflection of the 
lights of the city a score of miles away. The 
thought came into her mind that under that gleam 
Sherlock Lincoln lay asleep. With a sigh she 
turned away and lighted a candle. Her head 
throbbed and burned, and she sat down in a quaint 
old chair, unmindful of the cold, and with her chin 
supported in her hands, gazed into vacancy like one 
distraught. 

It was a strange picture which the flickering can- 
dle lit with its yellow beams, its timid light creating 
a company of mis-shapen shadows upon wall and 
floor that lurked and watched with sinister mien 
the quaint furniture on whose blackness the pol- 
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ished knobs and escutcheons of brass gave back 
reflections almost as bright as the flame which 
caused them ; the tall» solemn bedstead, with stiff 
draperies, green by day but darkened now into the 
sombreness of sables; the samplers and antique 
mirrors which the mistress of the chamber pre- 
served because her grandmothers had first hung 
them there ; the chairs of old-time shapes, and 
amid all these belongings of other days the white- 
robed figure of Damaris, her chin leaning upon her 
two hands, her elbows resting upon her knees, her 
hair disheveled with restless tossing and her intense 
gaze which yet saw nothing. 

Damaris' hair was wonderful in its color, being 
black with rare tints of dragon's-blood hue where 
the light fell upon it or shone through it It hung 
now in heavy masses over her shoulders, escaped 
from its fastenings, not wholly black, yet with only 
feuntest gleams of its matchless warmth of color 
apparent where the glow of the candle struck it 
most strongly. 

The moments went by stealthily, and the silent 
figure did not stir. What visions her fixed ^yt.s 
saw she could • not herself have told. She went 
over the bitter past, recalling with terrible minute- 
ness the long days of watching with her mother, 
the woeful nights when every sound that startled 
her light slumbers might be the signal for heart- 
rending scenes. Her cruel memory painted all the 
details of John Wainwright's madness, the blight- 
ing of his promise and the living death which had 
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claimed him since. Still more terrible were the 
p>ossibilities which the future might hold, and she 
shrank as if under a stinging lash at the dread of 
what might be. 

Some stray gust of air wandering in from the 
moonless midnight made the flame of the candle 
flicker. Damaris started as if from a trance, and 
sat upright in her chair with a shiver. 

Her head seemed on fire ; her hands were like 
ice. Her temples throbbed, yet she trembled with 
cold 

" I am certainly going mad/* she thought with 
horror. " I must cool my head. My brain cannot 
endure this." 

She pressed her cold palms to her brow, push- 
ing her hair back from her forehead. Suddenly 
a wild and fantastic fancy seized her. 

" I must cool my head/' she reasoned in a half- 
frenzied fashion. "Ah ! It is my hair that makes it 
so hot. I must cut it." 

She started up in feverish haste and caught from 
the dressing-table a pair of scissors. Seizing a lock 
of her hair, lovely, yet from its strange hue almost 
weird, she cut it quickly, letting it slide, long and 
silky, like a dark snake through her fingers to fall 
in a shining heap upon the bureau. As it slipped 
wavering down, a sudden cry escaped her as if she 
were wounded. She flung the scissors from her 
and cast herself upon the bed with a burst of 
scalding tears. 

** I must indeed have been almost crazy/' poor 
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Damaris thought, when she had sobbed herself 
to something like calmness. '' Oh, what will be- 
come of me 1" 

She rose again and threw on a wrapper, and 
with noiseless feet began to walk up and down the 
chamber to warm herself. 

" If I had but some one to whom I could talk/* 
she said to herself, " it would relieve this horrible 
strain. But Elsie — " 

The family instinct and old friendship were too 
strong for her even in her secret heart to carry 
out a thought unloyal to her cousin and guest 
She fell into a vague, shifting train of revery, a 
succession rather of emotions than of well-defined 
ideas ; sensation seemed to replace reflection, and 
feeling to usurp the place of reason. 

There are times when it seems as if the debate 
and decision of important issues went on in some 
mysterious recesses back of our consciousness, so 
that when we become aware of the conclusion which 
we ourselves have reached, it strikes us with all the 
force of novelty. Doubtless this decision is shaped 
by the will ; certainly it is modified by our desires ; 
and however completely we may have been able to 
abstract our outer cognizance from the processes 
of the mind, however carefully we have kept our- 
selves, as it were, outside the council chamber 
where the debate goes on, we are secretly aware of 
having in some occult way influenced and even 
directed all that has taken place. 

It was to Damaris as if she were not thinking at 
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all, that she was certainly not reasoning, but that 
she was suffering in a dull confused fashion, when 
suddenly some inner monitor said to her, like a 
voice announcing the result of deliberations in 
which she had not shared : " Sherlock Lincoln." 
Instantly she was seized with an impulse almost 
defiant, as if she recognized and accepted the need 
of defending this conclusion. Had she been accus- 
tomed to reason sharply concerning her mental ex- 
periences, so instant an espousal of the edict of the 
mysterious inner tribunal might have suggested 
that she deceived herself if she assumed to have 
arrived at it unconsciously and involuntarily. Psy- 
chological hair-splitting, however, was not the 
employment of a tortured mood like this. Damaris 
seized the thought as a drowning man the saving 
plank which some kind wave bears him. 

" I will send for him,** she said to herself, yet 
with a subtle air of addressing some judging 
power ; " yes, I will send for him. It will rest me 
to talk with him. Certainly I will ask him to come. 
Why should I not ? " 

She threw back her beautiful head, folding her 
arms and walking with a firmer step. 

" Yes, I will ask him to come. He is my law- 
yer ; and then I am so different from other girls, so 
set apart." 

Her eyes filled with tears. Her lifted head 
bowed upon her breast ; but she drew herself up 
again, and looked straight before her. 

" Yes," went on her unspoken declaration to the 
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unseen she addressed, whether self, conscience or 
some higher power, " yes, I can send for him. At 
least I can take that pitiful privilege from my in- 
heritance, and need not be bound by the conven- 
tionalities, I am so unlike other girls. And be- 
sides," and here a throb of defiance swelled her 
heart, " in any case is not Dr. Wilson right ? Why 
should I not get all I can out of life ! " 



XII. 

STILL AT ODDS. 

Love's Labor's Lost ; iii. — x. 

TifARIS, how bright you look this morning," 

iVl was Elsie's greeting as the cousins met on 
their way to breakfast. 

" Do I ? I thought I was more than usually 
hollow-eyed and haggard." 

" Oh, no ; you look as if you had not slept 
much," Elsie replied, examining her critically, " but 
there's an air of — of — well, of aliveness about you 
that you don't have much nowadays." 

Damaris smiled rather wistfully, as Elsie put an 
arm about her waist, and the cousins entered the 
dining-room together. 

Dr. Wilson was there before them. He stood by 
the window, his feet apart and his hands thrust into 
his trowsers' pockets, an attitude which he aban- 
doned instantly upon the entrance of the ladies, but 
which yet made a disagreeable impression upon 
Elsie, who had taken to studying the young man 
somewhat critically. 

They sat down to breakfast after an exchange of 
morning greetings, and the little pleasant tinkle of 
cups and plates began. 
io8 
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•* You are going to Boston this morning, are you 
not ? '' Damaris asked the doctor as she poured the 
coffee. " Will it be too much trouble to you to take 
a note for me that I want delivered at once ? " 

" Certainly not," he answered. " If there is any- 
thing I can do for either of you, I shall be most 
happy. Mr. Wainwright is particularly comfort- 
able this morning, and I may not come back until 
the five-thirty train. He seems much stronger than 
he did yesterday." 

" I should like to have you match some silks," 
Elsie observed mischievously, " but I fear I cannot 
trust your eye." 

" My eye is very good for some things," he re- 
plied, with a meaning glance which transformed the 
empty words into a compliment bold almost to im- 
pudence. 

Elsie laughed with good-natured scorn, but she 
was evidently not seriously displeased. 

Damaris turned to bestow a bit of biscuit upon 
Wallace, who stood upon his hind legs begging 
with the dignity of a canine Belisarius, and as she 
did so her cousin caught sight of the severed lock 
which strayed out against the pale cheek. 

'* Why, Maris," she exclaimed, "what have you 
been doing to your hair ? " 

" My hair?" her cousin returned, flushing, " noth- 
ing in particular. Wallie, you are really insatiable. 
You shall positively not have a crumb more." 

Human nature is buoyant, and despite the fact 
that the world was unchanged, a reaction from the 
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despair of the previous night gave to Damaris this 
morning an appearance almost of joyousness. The 
secret sense of delight and support which she 
deriveid from the hope of Lincoln's coming added 
4 fcir more than she realized to the change of her 
mood. Already it had come to this, that the simple 
anticipation of seeing him could make her pulses 
bound and her heart sing. She shook off her sad 
calmness, and became suddenly filled with a new 
and attractive life. Her dark and fascinating beauty 
shone out as a revelation to Dr. Wilson, who with 
a mental thrill of surprise awoke to the fact that he 
had been living for weeks in the same house with 
Miss Wainwright and now for the first time was 
aware that she was singularly lovely. 

It is true that there was something almost weird 
about her beauty; a certain strangeness which to 
an imaginative mind conveyed a vague uneasiness. 
Her coloring was so unusual, with that wonderful 
red-black hair which is so rare that one sees it only 
once or twice in a life-time, and careless or inex- 
perienced observers might deny its very existence; 
there was a brilliancy in her lustrous eyes in 
moments of elation or excitement so impressive as 
to be almost painful ; and did not the comparison 
savor so strongly of the &ritastic, one might not 
inaptly have compared her to the incarnate spirit 
of the deadly nightshade ; only that there was about 
Damaris instead of a suggestion of bale and evil 
only that of sorrow and an infinite pathos. 

Elsie did not fail to perceive, with subtle femi- 
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nine keenness, tlie admiration in Dr. Wilson's re- 
gard as he looked at her cousin, and some petty 
and unworthy jealousy stirred in her heart. With- 
out being consciously eager for the young man's 
exclusive notice, she was not able indifferently to 
s^e his admiration bestowed upon another; and 
while she would have scorned the idea that under 
any circumstances she could be jealous of Dama- 
ris, and doubly that she could entertain any such 
sentiment where Wilson was concerned, she in- 
stinctively endeavored now to distract or discredit 
his attention. 

"But you surely have been cutting your hair, 
Maris," she persisted. "There's a great ugly lock 
sticking out on the side." 

" I am sorry it is so ugly," replied her cousin, 
with perfect self-possession. " It was an accident ; 
that is all. It is certainly of very little con- 
sequence." 

" So far from being ugly," interposed Chauncy 
Wilson, with unusual gallantry, " I think it is par- 
ticularly becoming. I never noticed before. Miss 
Wainwright, what a strange color your hair is." 

A richer tinge flushed in the cheek of the mis- 
tress of Ash Nook. She winced a little at this 
discussion of her personal appearance, yet was 
human and feminine enough not to be wholly dis- 
pleased at the thought of looking well, especially 
in view of the fact that she had sent for Sher- 
lock Lincoln. 

" That hair," Elsie observed, " ought to be mine. 
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It is a Wain Wright inheritance, and comes from 
Damaris' grandmother and mine. She has the family 
name, and I ought to have the family hair, I think." 

"Three things Elsie has never forgiven me," 
remarked Damaris lightly; "my name, my hair, 
and the Wainwright glass." 

At mention of the Wainwright glass. Dr. Wilson 
raised his eyes and encountered the glance of 
Miss Dimmont, who flushed angrily as their looks 
met. He could not understand the duplicity of 
Elsie in concealing the breaking of the beaker. 
He was of no remarkable strictness of morals him- 
self, but he had a logical contempt for impolitic 
concealment and unnecessary deception. From 
his point of view, it was so much simpler in case 
of a mishap like the present to tell the whole at 
once and have done with it, that he was utterly 
unable to understand or to sympathize with the 
cowardly terror which overwhelmed Elsie at the 
thought of acknowledging the facts to her cousin. 
His impulse now, not wholly free from a tinge of 
contempt, was to take the blame of the accident 
upon himself and thus end a concealment which 
gave him an irritating sense of partnership in a 
perfectly idle deception. 

" The Wainwright glass," he said, looking straight 
at his hostess, " is the tall beaker — or what do you 
call it? — in the case, isn't it, that I saw the other 
morning ? I am sorry — " 

" Dr. Wilson," interrupted Elsie, rising hastily, 
" isn't that the whistle of your train ? " 
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Not deeply versed in feminine guile and rather 
sensitive from having been teased by Miss Dim- 
mont on account of having missed several trains 
from Wainwright Station, Dr. Wilson was deceived 
and diverted from his purpose by this perfectly 
transparent ruse, and by the time he had assured 
himself that he had still ten minutes to spare, they 
had risen from the table and the opportunity for 
making his disclosure had passed. He forgot 
the matter again until as he was putting on his 
gloves in the hall. Miss Dimmont came to him 
with letters she wished posted in the city. 

" Dr. Wilson," she said, regarding him with dis- 
pleased gaze, " I am sorry it is necessary for me to 
remind you that a gentleman does not abuse a 
lady's confidence by betraying any of her affairs 
he may accidentally know.'* 

She looked him in the eyes, speaking with per- 
fect self-possession and in tones cool and severe. 

He met her gaze unflinchingly, and when he 
answered she was conscious that she had pre- 
sumed upon a more perfect breeding than he 
possessed. 

"And I am sorry," were his words, "that the 
lady's lack of courage — or of veracity — makes it 
necessary for some one to assume the blame for her." 

He spoke with a contempt he was apparently 
indifferent to disguise; and the brutality of his 
manner, even more than his words, stung her to 
the quick. 

"You need not have taken advantage of your 
8 
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position to insult me, sir," she said, in a low tone, 
while she grew very pale. "Whatever my cow- 
ardice may be, it can hardly exceed that of a man 
who accuses a woman of falsehood." 

She turned away and left him, but his mental 
obtuseness to . the enormity of the offence he had 
committed served him perfectly in this emergency 
where a man of finer perceptions or more sensitive 
fibre would have been crushed. He had spoken 
with brutal frankness merely from his instinct to 
defend himself, and his refinement had not yet 
reached that point where a man lays down his 
weapons before a woman simply because of her 
sex. He fastened the last button of his glove and 
looked after her curiously. 

" You are taking off the letters you wanted 
mailed," he called out across the hall. 

The perfect coolness and straightforwardness of 
his words arrested her; mechanically she turned 
back and held out the letters. His assumption that 
all was right seemed to make it so, while his hand- 
some face and clear, unabashed eyes held and dis- 
armed her. She hesitated and smiled. 

" Dr. Wilson," she remarked with an air of sud- 
den conviction, " you are the most exasperating 
man alive. I never in my life quarrelled with any- 
body as I do with you." 

Dr. Wilson chanced to have read Charles Reade 
to some purpose. 

" Then at least you honor me by distinguishing 
me from all the other men you know." 
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She laughed. 

"Do you apologize for your abominable rude- 
ness ? " 

" Most humbly," he replied, putting her letters 
into his pocket. " I shall pass the entire day in 
repenting. Grood-moming." 



XIIL 

WITHIN THE LEAF OF PITY. 

Timon of Athens ; iv. — ^3. 

DAMARIS said to herself more than once that 
she must not hope to see Sherlock Lincoln 
that day, yet none the less she eagerly watched all 
the trains which paused at Wainwright Station in 
their way southward ; and when in the middle of 
the afternoon she saw the lawyer coming across the 
street, she was more delighted than surprised. 

Wallace went sedately out to convoy the guest 
up the walk. A storm was coming on, and already 
from the leaden sky the first drops were splashing 
heavily upon the gravel, marking dark spots upon 
its gray. The wild December wind went sweeping 
by in great gusts, driving before it the last crisp 
leaves and lifting Wallace's long hair as with digni- 
fied mien and stately step he advanced to welcome 
Mr. Lincoln. The bare limbs of the great ash tree 
soughed shrilly in the blast, and rattled in a fantas- 
tic tattoo against the house they overshadowed, so 
that the sound of their tapping was distinctly audi- 
ble to the new-comer as he stood upon the door- 
stone. The clouds were heavy with rain, and no 
traveller could have failed to congratulate himself 
116 
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Upon gaining so friendly a shelter as the parlor at 
Ash Nook, firelit and homelike. 

Damaris rose as the door opened and Wallace 
escorted Mr. Lincoln into the room. She extended 
her hand frankly and eagerly. 

" I am very glad to see you," she said. " Elsie, 
I think you know Mr. Lincoln." 

Elsie in turn greeted the guest. 

" I am delighted to see you, Mr. Lincoln," she 
echoed cordially; and began immediately to shower 
upon him a flood of questions concerning friends in 
town, the social news, the gossip of the day and the 
thousand trivial things which make up the sum of 
ordinary existence. 

He answered readily and easily, and the conver- 
sation for some time was entirely between the two, 
Damaris sitting quiet and listening, giving little 
heed, it is true, to what was said, but none the less 
drinking in a subtle and dangerous poison from the 
tones of the young man's voice, the decisive and 
erect carriage of his head, the fine courtesy of his 
manner and the air of good -breeding and of 
strength which marked whatever he did. From 
time to time he made some effort to draw her into 
the conversation, but she preferred rather to listen, 
and the topics discussed were too largely social 
and local for her to be either well informed or 
deeply interested in them. 

It was enough for her to feel the comfort of 
Lincoln's presence ; she was invigorated merely to 
breathe the same air with him, she was supported 
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by his simple nearness. She was beginning to fear, 
however, lest the afternoon slip entirely away in 
this chit-chat, when Elsie rose and excused her- 
self. 

I know you have business," she remarked, 
and I never willingly assist at a business inter- 
view. Do see how hard it is raining. It comes 
down in perfect torrents." 

The storm had indeed burst with terrible fury, 
and the rain fell in floods. Fierce rivulets were 
cutting deep channels in the trim gravel walk, 
and as Sherlock Lincoln stood at the window to 
which Miss Dimmont's words had called him, he 
could scarcely see the station opposite, so thick was. 
the rain. 

" It is a perfect deluge," he observed, turning 
toward the fire and Damaris again after he had 
opened the door for Elsie's departure. " I may 
have to go home by water." 

She looked up hesitatingly. Now that they 
were alone together she half wished her cousin 
back. Then the ease and friendliness of his man- 
ner reassured her once more. 

" I feel already condemned for having sent for 
you," she said " Had I imagined nature intended 
such a demonstration, I should certainly not have 
written." 

"I am not afraid of the weather," returned he 
smiling, "although truly it is easy to say that by 
the side of this comfortable fire." 

Damaris replied only by a bright glance, as he 
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leaned over the arm of his chair to pat Wallace 
with his shapely hand, and then turned with a 
little luxurious movement of enjoyment toward 
the fire. 

In regard to those mortgages/' he began, " I — '* 
Mr. Lincoln," Damaris interrupted, with an 
expression of mingled pathos and humor, " I must 
be honest I did not care a particle to know about 
those mortgages. I sent for you simply, as I said 
in my note, because I wanted to see you. I wrote 
last night when it seemed — when I was terribly 
lonely, and I could not tell to whom to turn for 
friendship and support It was the result of an 
impulse that was inexcusable, I suppose, but that I 
couldn't resist." 

Her earnestness deepened as she proceeded until 
the tears stood in her eyes. Her companion looked 
at her in silence, yet with so much of sympathy 
and comprehension shining in his eyes that she 
found encouragement to go ont 

" It must seem strange to you, and perhaps I took 
an unwarrantable liberty. I have known you so 
little, and if you do not understand," poor Damaris 
continued, faltering a little as the awful possibility 
of being misunderstood presented itself to her mind, 
** it will be dreadful. But, oh ! if you knew how 
terrible it was last night when it seemed as if I was 
actually going crazy myself. See!" And she 
brushed forward the shorn lock of hair which she 
had carefully tucked out of sight, so that if .he came it 
should be concealed. " I was going to cut my hair." 
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He rose from his chair and came close to her, as 
if his instinct were to stand between her and any 
harm which threatened. She looked up into his 
face as he stood, tall and strong, beside her, and 
went on with increasing self-possession, inspired by 
the sympathy in his eyes : 

" It must seem strange to you that I force my 
confidence on you, but among all my friends there 
is no one else to whom I can say these things. I 
don't know how to make you understand why I can 
tell them to you ; indeed, I do not know myself." 

He walked across the wide hearth-rug with his 
hands behind him and his head thrown forward 
upon his breast. Then he came back and again 
looked down into her face with a gaze of the pro- 
foundest pity. 

" I do not wholly understand," he answered her, 
" but it at least is because you have some instinct 
keen enough to show you how deeply this touches 
me ; how fully I can feel your need of talking to 
some one. I wish I could believe I were able to 
help you." 

" But it helps me so much only to be able to talk 
to you," she rejoined. " I do not feel now as if I 
were utterly alone in the universe. Perhaps a 
man," she added, with a faint smile, " never fully 
comprehends a woman's need of expressing herself 
and of leaning on somebody. She can endure any- 
thing but to endure alone. She is able to accept 
any pain but the denial of sympathy." 

That she began to generalize showed that the 
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first sharpness of her pain was, for the time at least, 
softened. Secure in being personally the object of 
her friend's feeling, she could afford to speak of her 
sex in the abstract, leaving him to make the especial 
application. 

Sherlock Lincoln, like most strong men who 
come of New England stock, was far from being a 
demonstrative man, but so strongly was he moved 
now to take Miss Wainwright's hand or to lay his 
own upon her head, that he saved himself from 
such dangerous action only by returning rather 
precipitately to his seat. He could not find words 
to voice the feelings which swelled in his heart, and 
the silence became almost painful before he at 
length burst out so vehemently that Wallace, asleep 
in his favorite nook under the card table, opened 
one vigilant eye to discover if danger threatened his 
mistress. 

" What a man wants is to reorganize the universe 
so that women shall not be tortured so ! Here am 
I ready to the very best of me to help you. Miss 
Wainwright, and what can I do ? At the very most 
I can only give you a few words, and words are 
poor comfort for an ache like yours." 

"No, no," she exclaimed bending earnestly 
toward him, " they are more to me than I can tell 
you. They help me to recover myself. Last night 
I was another creature ; I was — " 

She stopped, shivering. She raised to his a face 
perfectly agonized in its entreaty. She clasped her 
hands together with a desperate clasp. 
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" Oh ! " she cried in a voice which pierced him 
to the heart, " it came to me so last night that I 
could not escape my heritage ; that I was only given 
a little time of grace to see the others die and that 
then my turn would come. I was almost mad then 
already ! " 

She bowed her face into her hands, as if to shut 
out the remembrance of last night*s terrors. The 
lawyer sprang forward and took her firmly by the 
wrists. 

" Stop ! " he commanded in a voice kind, yet 
which admitted no possibility of disobedience. 
" You will make yourself ill. You must not brood 
over these things so. We can any of us fancy pos- 
sibilities that would drive us wild, but it is quite 
enough to take trouble when it comes.'* 

He looked down upon her tenderly a moment. 

" I wish you knew my mother," he said with no 
apparent relevancy. 

He released her wrists and stepped backward 
toward the fire, clasping his hands behind him. 

" See,'^ he said in a more buoyant tone, as she 
lifted her face and looked at him, "let us take this 
matter as it is. I am not going into an argument 
with you, but I want you to make me a promise. 
Of course it sounds absurd enough for me to be 
exacting promises, but it is for your own sake. 
Promise me that you will think of the bright possi- 
bilities instead of the dark ones ; that you will fancy 
whatever happiness may come ; whatever — Ah ! " 
he broke off suddenly, with a glowing smile, " I 
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know how stilted and common-place all this sounds, 
and how much easier it is to preach than to prac- 
tice; but this is really the only tolerable way. And 
more than that, it is the logical and philosophical 
way to take life." 

He who complains, solicits. Most confidences 
are so many importunities for sympathy or endeav- 
ors to rouse envy. The glad tell their joy to excite 
admiration and covetousness, the sorrowful their woe 
to awake commiseration. Damaris knew herself a 
pitiful beggar for consolation, and when philosophy 
was offered her, she was inwardly and vaguely a 
little disappointed. Yet she found so strong a 
sense of support and security in Lincoln's simple 
nearness that she was inexpressibly comforted and 
strengthened; and if she did not appreciate the 
practical wisdom of his words, she was at least suf- 
ficiently anxious to win his friendship and approval, 
to be ready to assent to whatever he proposed. 

" It would not be so hard to promise,*' she said, 
" but how could I keep the promise ? I suppose it 
is all logical, but I — I am a woman, you know, and 
not logical at all." 

" But if you were ten times a woman, that couldn't 
prevent your seeing that this is the only common- 
sense view to take of life." 

" But common sense," replied poor Damaris, " is 
so dreadfully cold-blooded; and more than that 
common sense is after all cowardice. It is shirking 
the dangerous and choosing policy instead of bravery.. 
It may be sensible to delude myself by conjuring 
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up pleasant dreams, but it is surely braver to look 
the truth squarely in the face." 

Lincoln seated himself in his chair and leaned 
his head back, laughing a little, regarding her 
meanwhile with clear, deep eyes. 

" Come," he said, " that is argued like a lawyer ; 
and like a good deal of legal sophistry it wont hold 
water at all." 

His manner was so irresistibly sunny that Miss 
Wainwright joined faintly in his laughter without 
exactly knowing why, and the talk took a brighter 
turn. The heavy rain beat strongly against the 
windows, the fire now and then crackled softly, as 
if muttering meditatively to itself, and now and then 
Wallace stirred and sighed profoundly in his dreams 
of by-gone woodchuck hunts ; while the short after- 
noon wasted quickly away. Heavy shadows began 
to cluster in the corners, and to peer, like lurking 
ghosts, from behind the quaint old furniture, dart- 
ing back with the timidity of guilty things when the 
fire sent out an unexpected tongue of flame to 
detect them. 

The growing dusk led the pair insensibly into 
brief intervals of silent musing, from which they 
would speak some disconnected phrase as if from a 
distance, only the instant comprehension with which 
it was met showing how near together they really 
were in thought. Damaris felt as if her whole soul 
had entered into a great rest, and only those who 
have known some heart-breaking experience, to 
come at length into an interval of perfect peace, can 
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appreciate the blessed feeling of relief and comfort 
which filled her. 

It was just as Sherlock Lincoln looked at his 
watch and found it to be nearly time for his train 
that a sudden sound as of a stifled cry sounded like 
the wail of a ghost through the old house. 

" Hark I" exclaimed Damaris, starting to her feet. 
" What was that ? " 



XIV. 

THE IMAGE AND HORROR OF IT. 

King Lear; i. — 2. 

ELSIE, leaving Damans and Sherlock Lincoln 
in the sitting-room, walked blithely up the 
crooked old stairway, mildly exhilarated by the 
breath from her own gay world which her conversa- 
tion with the guest had given her. 

In the upper hall she encountered Hannah Stearns, 
looking scarcely less black than the storm clouds 
without. 

" For my part," the old housekeeper observed, 
pausing to vent her grievances, " I suppose I might 
as well give up expecting anything from those girls 
and have done with it ; but it does seem as if with 
things the way they are now in the house they might 
know better than to get caught in the rain at Hing- 
ham." 

"What is the matter now, Hannah?" queried 
Elsie, who was familiar from babyhood with Mrs. 
Stearns and her eccentricities. "What have the 
girls done this time ? " 

"They're both of *em gone off to Hingham," 
retorted the other wrathfully, " and then they must 
needs get caught in this storm and no knowing 
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when they will be back. They knew the Doctor 
was gone and that I was up all night and dead tired 
for want of sleep. I want Sally to sit here while I 
take a nap.*' 

" Why don't you have Peter come and watch with 
Mr. John?" Elsie asked, lowering her voice and 
glancing toward the closed door near which they 
stood. 

" Peter ? " sniffed the other with great contempt 
" Humph! who'd watch with Peter?" 

Elsie laughed. Then she walked toward the 
window agafnst whose small panes the rain was 
beating with ever-increasing force. 

" I suppose," hesitated Hannah interrogatively, 
" that you couldn't look in once and awhile to see 
if he's awake. He's asleep dreadful sound, and 
you'd only have to speak to me if he waked, and 
then I could catch a little nap, and it would do me 
a world of good." 

Elsie turned and looked at the old woman 
absently, her thoughts full of the talk she had been 
holding with Mr. Lincoln. 

" I dare say," she answered carelessly, " if all you 
expect me to do is to call you when he wakes. But 
how shall I know when he does wake?" 

" Oh, if you go to the door you'll hear him breath- 
ing. He's just had his medicine and gone off like a 
child, and after that he generally sleeps two or three 
hours. He's a sight better to-day anyway." 

" Very well," the other said good naturedly, " if 
you think it's safe and I needn't go into his chamber, 
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I'll sit here and go to the door occasionally. I 
don't dare take any responsibility, though." 

" Oh, there's no danger of anything's happening. 
He's sure to sleep an hour at least, and I feel as if 
five minutes I must sleep if it cost me an arm ; what 
with the watching and the strain I'm about beat out 
Sometimes I feel as if the house was getting queer, 
so many things have happened in it. Not but I'm 
awful fond of the old house, but days like this it is 
gloomy here, specially when there's sickness." 

The old creature went, tall and gaunt, down the 
dim hall to her room, leaving Elsie seated on guard 
in a chintz-covered chair of antique fashion close by 
the hall window. 

The rain beat ever more fiercely against the dim 
glass, on one small green pane of which some hand 
long since dust had written with a diamond a cen- 
tury before: "A. E. W. — Mortem vincet amor J* 
The lover who wrote and the lady whose initials he 
had graven were alike conquered now by that death 
he had boasted his love • should overcome ; and 
Elsie, looking at the inscription, recalled the far-off 
day when with chubby fingers she had spelled out 
the legend under the tutelage of her cousin John, 
just then full of pride in his early accomplishments 
in Latin. 

The leafless limbs of the great ash tree rattled 
against the house, and the early dusk began to fall 
as she sat at her vigil. From time to time she went 
noiselessly to the door of John Wainwright's cham- 
ber, but all was still, and she returned quietly to her 
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seat and her musings. She speculated concerning 
Dr. Wilson and his future. She recalled most 
dispassionately the trifling signs by which his 
character and training manifested themselves. She 
reflected upon his unusual beauty, his brusqueness, 
his exasperating way of feiling to be impressed by 
the weight of her social traditions when she brought 
it to bear upon him. From all of these and other 
things she made up her account, and it cannot be 
denied that, even with the fact against him that 
he could not appreciate the difference between them, 
the balance was in the young man's favor. Elsie 
smiled to herself, recalling the various passages at 
arms which had enlivened her acquaintance with 
Dr. Wilson, and as she sat in the early falling dusk, 
she expended not a little thought upon the problem 
how best to reduce the independent young physician 
to a proper condition of humility and submission. 

A softer strain came into her musing as with the 
growing dimness the silence seemed more complete 
in the old hall. She thought of her cousins ; of 
John Wainwright in the chamber just at hand and 
of Damaris below, and with the thought came the 
realization and the bitterness of all the family 
sorrow. She speculated idly, with a mild curiosity, 
upon the sick man's condition ; she wondered 
fancifully what dreams and visions visited his fevered 
pillow ; she was a little curious whether he had any 
remembrance of her and whether she should ever 
see him again, and whether, too, in case of such 
meeting her cousin would recognize her ; she con* 
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sidered, recalling whatever Dr. Wilson had said, 
what were the invalid's chances of recovery, and 
what would probably be his condition if he survived 
the fever. 

She pondered concerning Damaris, and with a 
flush of sympathy she summed up in her own mind 
the terrors and sorrows of her cousin's position. 
However frivolous and selfish Elsie might at times 
appear, however little she had seemed to be moved 
by the tragedy which day by day took its course 
about her at Ash Nook, she was at heart loyal and 
not without a real if undemonstrative tenderness for 
her cousin. Elsie's life had been one which had 
fostered her selfishness. An only child, petted and 
spoiled, she had never known a wish which some 
one had not been at hand to gratify if its fulfil- 
ment were possible, and it was not strange that she 
had grown up self-centered and with small disposi- 
tion to dwell upon the more serious side of life. 
Her heart was not devoid of sympathy for Damaris, 
but it was the sympathy of one who has not suf- 
fered ; the generous nature may be ready to weep 
with those that weep, but unless the memory of 
its own sufferings lend bitterness to the tears there 
is little community of woe. 

Nestling comfortably in her cushions, Elsie thought 
she pitied Damaris with her whole heart, unaware 
that her real tenderness was still lying asleep 
awaiting the kiss of sorrow for its awakening. 
She reflected upon the loneliness which appeared 
more and more utterly to close her cousin in, and 
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she longed to be able to shield her from further 
sufferings, but it was as if sheltered and warm she 
had pitied one in the storm outside. 

The wind raged and the rain fell ; the small 
greenish squares of glass in the window were so 
blurred with wavy lines of thick-coming drops that 
she could see the hills behind the station over the 
way only in dim silhouette against the gray sky. 
The monotonous rising and falling of the gusts 
storming about the sturdy old mansion lulled her 
almost into a sleep. Half awake, she sat and 
dreamed; and as the delicious drowsiness over- 
came her, her thoughts took more and more a 
warm and light turn. She smiled with half-shut 
eyes, recalling the handsome, perplexed face with 
which Dr. Wilson had confronted her in the hall 
that morning; admiring, while she resented, the 
scorn which he had dared to show. She was not 
so wholly to blame in concealing the breaking of 
the Wainwright glass, she reflected, as the young 
man supposed. She had been influenced by a 
genuine desire to spare Damaris needless pain 
while overwhelmed by her brother's sickness, and 
had postponed her confession half, it was true, 
from dread, but equally from the wish to save 
Damaris. She liked the Doctor none the less for 
his frankness, and even his contempt of her con- 
cealment did not lower him in her regard. 

She arose at length with a yawn to go again 
to the door of John Wainwright's chamber, be- 
ginning to weary of her watch and to regret her 
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aifiiability. There was no sound to be heard 
from the room, albeit outside the noises of the 
tempest continued their din unabated. A sudden 
feeling came over Elsie as if it were much later 
than she had supposed, and she began to wonder 
if it were possible that she had fallen asleep at 
her post. The thought brought with it a sense of 
alarm. 

" I have a mind to look into the room," she said 
to herself. " I don't suppose I could hear anything 
short of a shriek in this storm." 

She pushed the door softly ajar a trifle and lis- 
tened again ; but she could not even then hear her 
cousin's breathing. She could see only the side of 
the room in which were the windows against which 
the ash-tree boughs were tapping, as if in ghostly 
summons to the soul of the sick man within. She 
glanced from floor to the ceiling where the heavy 
beams showed in undisguised frankness, examin- 
ing everything with a curious gaze as if the scenes 
which had within those last weeks been happening 
in the chamber must somehow have transformed 
the room with which she had been familiar from 
childhood. 

She pushed the door open a little farther, be- 
ginning to feel a thrill of awe at the intense silence 
which seemed to have settled down over the house, 
doubly oppressive by contrast with the turmoil 
outside. She hesitated, drawing back and even 
pulling the door toward her with a vague feeling 
that she was stealing into a chamber haunted by a 
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mystery dread and forbidden. Then she smiled at 
her weakness, realizing how commonplace the situa- 
tion really was, and, pushing the door noiselessly 
open, she stepped over the threshold. 

She stood as if turned to stone by the awful sight 
which confronted her. The room was full of dusky 
shadows, amid which, like a white ghost, a ghastly 
shape hung from a lamphook on one of the ceiling 
besuns. With a sickening faintness she realized 
that while she had sat outside the door, John 
Wainwright had taken his own life. 

She uttered a gasping cry and sprang forward to 
the motionless body, grasping the pale hand which 
was nearest her. It was already cold, and its 
deathly inertness struck Elsie with an awful chill. 
She started back with a shudder. The white shape, 
stirred by her touch, began, with horrible, slow 
motion, to twist about, turning a ghastly and dis- 
torted face more toward the light of the windows 
where the storm beat and the ash tree branches 
tapped imperatively. 

The sight was too much for Elsie's overwrought 
nerves. From her lips burst a shriek which rang 
sharply through the dim hall, while she drew herself 
away as if the dead man could follow her to satisfy 
some horrible greed which shone in those dreadfully 
staring eyes. 

Yet even in this extremity Elsie thought of 
Damaris. It flashed into her mind with vivid dis- 
tinctness what the shock would be to her cousin 
should she see this awful spectacle. She turned 
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swiftly and closed the chamber door, hurrying to 
the stairway. She set her foot upon the upper 
step just as Damaris, with white face, came into the 
hall below. Elsie trembled so that she half sank 
down upon the stairs, but she forced herself to 
assume a brave air of gaiety. 

" Did you hear me ? " she called out. " I turned 
my ankle, and I thought I was hurt, but Tm not." 

"Are you sure ? " Damaris asked with an expres- 
sion of great relief. 

" Perfectly," answered Elsie, running to meet the 
other, as Damaris came up the stairs. " Tm sorry 
I startled you." 

" But you are all of a tremble." 

" I know it. Isn't it silly ! But I thought I was 
going to pitch head foremost down stairs. It was 
very absurd of me. Go back to Mr. Lincoln, but 
don't tell him what a goose I am." 

In a more suspicious mood Damaris might easily 
have detected the evidences of excitement which 
the other's high-pitched voice and hurried manner 
afforded. As it was, she observed nothing more 
than was accounted for by Elsie's explanation, the 
dusk of the hall helping the latter to conceal her 
agitation. 

" Wont you come into the parlor, dear ? " Dama- 
ris said. 

Her mood was a softened one, and she reached 
up to take Elsie's hand in her own. 

" Oh, no," was the hurried response. " I'm going 
tp my room." 
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Elsie turned and ran up stairs, hastening to sum- 
mon- Hannah Steams, while Damaris, a little hurt 
that her caress had been slighted, went back to the 
parlor. 



XV. 



UNDER THE LOAD OF SORROW. 

Much Ado about Nothing; v. — z. 

LINCOLN said good-bye to Damaris in a linger- 
ing fashion which betrayed the deep feeling 
the interview with her had aroused. She came into 
the hall with him, and the young man, before put- 
ting on his coat, held out his hand saying : 

" I wish it were not necessary to remind you, 
Miss Wainwright, how very glad I shall be when 
the time comes that I can really be of service to 
you." 

" The time has come," she answered impulsively. 
"You have been of more help to me to-day than I 
can make you understand. I thank you so much 
for coming!" 

Before he could reply, the rustle of a gown made 
them turn to discover Elsie coming down the stair- 
case. The hall stairs at Ash Nook were quaint and 
narrow, and as Elsie descended in the gathering 
dusk, Pamaris and Lincoln gazed at her in silence 
almost as if they divined the fact that she came as 
the bearer of ill tidings. There was no sound but 
the noise of the storm without, increasing constantly 
with howling gusts of wind that beat the rain against 
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the windows like hail. Damans even forgot to 
loose the grasp of her companion, and hand in hand 
they stood as Elsie moved rapidly toward them 
with pale face and startled eyes. 

A sense of coming evil fell upon Sherlock Lincoln 
as he saw the agitation written on Miss Dimmont*s 
fiice, and he felt the hand he held tremble in his 
own. He remembered the scene afterward with a 
strange feeling of having been rather a spectator 
than an actor. The moment of their waiting seemed 
so long that he would have started forward to meet 
Elsie, had not his hold of the hand of his hostess 
detained him. 

" Oh, Damans ! " Elsie began pantingly. 

She could not continue. All the courage which 
had upheld her until the danger of her cousin's dis- 
covering the awful manner of John Wainwright's 
death was past, deserted her now. Her limbs failed, 
and she sank into a chair with a sensation of having 
lost all power of sustaining herself. She was white 
and ghastly with the reaction of terror and of horror. 

" Elsie ! " cried Damaris, dropping Lincoln's hand 
to spring to her cousin's side ; " what is the matter ? 
What has happened?" 

The other made a powerful effort to control her- 
self. She rose to her feet, threw her arms about 
Damaris and drew her head down upon her shoulder. 

"John went to sleep," she said, in a strained 
voice, looking into Sherlock Lincoln's eyes as if 
upholding herself by their steadfastness ; " and h( 
he will not wake again." 
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Damans freed herself from her cousin's embrace, 
and looked from one to the other with dry eyes. 

" You mean," she said slowly, " that he is dead." 

She stood erect, white and rigid. Elsie, shaken 
with her dreadful experience, sank again into her 
chair and burst into hysterical sobs. Lincoln invol- 
untarily came a step nearer, and at that moment the 
whistle of the approaching train was heard. 

" Go, Mr. Lincoln," Damaris said, giving him her 
hand again. " That is your train. Good-bye. Please 

go- 
He had no choice but to obey her. He wrung 

her hand and turned toward the outer door, but 

as he laid his hand upon the latch, he heard a short, 

sharp bark from Wallace, a cry from Miss Dim- 

mont, and the sound of a fall. Damaris had 

dropped in a dead faint. 

In an instant he had her in his arms, and carry- 
ing her into the parlor, Elsie and Wallace crowd- 
ing after, he laid her on the sofa. Before he had 
feirly loosed his hold, her consciousness returned. 

" I beg your pardon," she said, struggling into 
an upright position. " What did I do ? I am all 
right now." 

She sat up, haggard and white, dropping her 
hand upon the head of her dog with the uncon- 
sciousness of long habit. 

"It was so sudden," she went on, looking up 
pathetically as they stood anxiously beside her. 
" I — I ought to have been braver ; but it was so 
sudden. I suppose I might have expected it. I — " 
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She leaned back as if faintness had again over- 
come her, but she struggled against it with a 
determination whose pathos touched Sherlock Lin- 
coln to the very soul. 

" Don't try to talk," he urged, feeling painfully 
the inadequacy of all words in such a crisis. " You 
will be better in a moment. Have you smelling- 
salts, Miss Dimmont ? " 

Elsie hastened from the room in search of a 
vinaigrette, while Lincoln bent over Damaris with 
unspeakable tenderness and pity in his eyes. She 
looked up into his face, reading there all that he 
felt but could not have put into words. 

" Oh, how good you are to me," she cried, the 
tears gushing from her eyes. "You do under- 
stand ! You do pity me ! " 

Her overwrought feelings found relief in pas- 
sionate weeping, sobs shaking her from head to foot 
as the storm without made the old ash tree tremble 
in every limb. His own eyes were wet as he 
watched her, and he turned away with a delicate 
shrinking from looking upon her abandonment of 
grief. 

. " I am alone now," she said, striving to regain 
her composure. " There is nobody left ; except," 
she added, as Wallace, as if comprehending her 
words, snuggled his head into her lap, " except 
Wallie." 

Sherlock turned again on his heel and faced her, 
his whole face glowing with sympathy and with 
some new and mysterious earnestness before which 
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her ^yts fell. It seemed to him that he must 
make her understand his longing to comfort her, 
his intense desire to stand in place of all that she 
had lost. Whether this was love he did not ask ; 
he could not have told. Certainly at this moment 
nothing was more remote from his thoughts than 
conscious passion; yet the yearning to hold out 
sheltering arms overwhelmed all other considera- 
tions. His deepest compassion was stirred ; all the 
tenderness of his nature, all the pity manhood feels 
for woman's sorrow, all his strong however recent 
friendship for Miss Wainwright, combined to rouse 
him to action. His instinct, too, for conquering 
circumstances impelled him to be her champion. 
He could not endure to stand passive while she 
suffered. 

No thought of himself was consciously in his 
mind in that instant of high emotion. However 
intimately his previous attraction toward Damaris 
may have formed the mainspring of his feeling, 
he was aware now of nothing but a passionate 
longing to succor the grief-shaken girl before him 
from all sorrow, all harm, all pain. Involuntarily 
he came a step nearer, his eyes already eloquently 
declaring what was in his mind. 

But before he could utter a syllable. Miss Dim- 
mont had returned, and the moment was gone 
when he might speak. 



XVI. 

BUT THE TWO RINGS. 

Merchant of Venice; ▼. — x. 

THE funeral train of John Wainwright wound 
slowly and mournfully up the hill one frosty 
afternoon when the scanty sunlight seemed more 
chill than cloud shadows could be. In the small 
private burying-ground where his ancestors slept 
in a seclusion made incongruous by the fact of 
death itself, that universal leveller, he was laid 
beside the mother whose steps had preceded his 
along the path of woe. 

There is something pathetic in the way in which 
throughout rural New England these lonely graves 
are placed upon the hill-tops as if the bereaved 
friends had borne their dead a foot*s-pace on the 
journey toward the skies. In many a lonely place 
the morning sun first touches some slanting head- 
stone high above the house in the valley, and after 
all the landscape else has lost its hold upon the 
dying light, the mossy marble still keeps a faint 
glow like a golden memory or a promise. 

To-day through the faded grasses the wintry 
wind rustled with dull cheerlessness ; the dry leaves 
swept over the feet of the mourners or dropped 
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into the open grave, relics of a more complete and 
natural existence than the form for which the 
resting-place was prepared. The long slopes lay 
gray and sere below, where the winding road 
went on past Ash Nook. Raising his eyes, Sher- 
lock Lincoln reflected that a more melancholy 
picture was never presented to his gaze than the 
stretch of ashen fields, dun woods and steely sky 
beyond. Thin sheets of ice lay among the frozen 
grass and crushed under the feet, while in the 
meadows below the hill a keen eye could detect 
the white line of last night's crust along the edges 
of the brook where in summer bloomed the splen- 
did spikes of the cardinal flower. 

The company was small that gathered about that 
grave upon the bleak hilltop. The services were 
of the simplest, and as it had shivered up the 
slope, the procession shivered down again and 
back to the g^eat empty house, so large and full of 
haunting memories to Be the home of one slender 
maiden. 

Dr. Wilson had come from Boston to be present 
at the services, and Miss Dimmont accompanied 
him into the hall, not caring to take leave of him 
amid the solemn atmosphere which hung over the 
little group in the parlor. A certain oppressive 
sense of the sadness of the occasion imparted to 
Elsie's piquant face a novel charm, which the 
young man was not slow to perceive, although he 
did not inquire into its source. 

" I hope, Dr. Wilson," Miss Dimmont said gra- 
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ciously, " that I may say au revoir and not good- 
bye." 

" Thank you," answered he, " I shall be in Bos- 
ton this winter and if you will let me call — " 

" I shall be most happy to see you," Elsie re- 
plied, with an increase of vivacity. " You know 
our address ? " 

" Yes. How soon shall you be in town ? " 

" Next week. I want to get Damaris away from 
this gloomy old house as soon as possible, and we 
shall probably go up Saturday." 

The young man hesitated a little, turning his hat 
in his hand and wondering how demonstrative he 
dared to be. Elsie helped him out of the dilemma, 
such as it was, by extending her hand. 

" Au revoir^ then," she said, " we shall meet 
under happier circumstances, I trust." 

" Au revoir" he answered. 

He wished to kiss her hand and yet had scarcely 
the boldness ; she guessed his desire and her eyes 
challenged him. For an instant their glances met, 
both full of roguishness. She was conscious that 
she should like him better for venturing ; he was 
full of doubt Then he suddenly raised her hand 
to his lips with rather more eagerness than was 
wholly compatible with grace. 

Elsie laughed softly as he loosened his clasp and 
hurried toward the door. Encouraged by the 
sound he turned back, although the thought flashed 
through his mind that by so doing he spoiled a 
dramatic exit. 
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** You are not angry ? " he queried. 

" Oh, no/' she answered lightly. " Why should 
I be ? Here, take this to remind you to call." 

It was a simple hoop of golden wire which she 
wore as a guard, so small and of so purely mechan- 
ical use that it seemed largely devoid of the signifi- 
cance which would ordinarily attach to any gift so 
personal as a ring. Her manner, too, was that of 
one who bestows a careless token, a flower to be 
worn until faded and then thrown away ; not at all 
had she the mien of one whose token is of deep or 
permanent meaning. She was simply yielding to 
a whimsical and passing impulse which bade her 
guard against the chance of an entire loss of the 
young man's attentions ; and a man of delicate per- 
ceptions would have felt this. 

Chauncy Wilson, despite his cleverness, was not 
a man of delicate perceptions, and he blundered. 
He took the golden wire and attached it to his 
watch-chain ; then looking into Miss Dimmont's 
face to see how far he might presume, he began to 
draw a plain band from his little finger. 

Her face changed. Whatever secret liking might 
have prompted her action she was not ready to 
acknowledge, even to herself, and she was angry 
that Wilson could not receive the gift in the spirit 
in which it was tendered. 

Fortunately, although Chauncy was not wise 
enough to avoid the mistake he had committed, 
he was yet acute enough to pause as he saw the 
look which came into her eyes. 
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" I did not need this to bring me/' he said, cleverly 
turning the movement he had made toward drawing 
off his ring into an examination of hers. " But all 
the same Tm very much obliged." 

** Oh, I ought not to have given it to you,'* she 
exclaimed, holding out her hand. " Give it back 
to me, please." 

" By no means," laughed he lightly. ''Au 
revoiry 

Again he kissed her fingers, this time less pre- 
cipitately, and went out. She laughed softly as 
she heard the door close behind him, then she 
recalled the occasion upon which they were at Ash 
Nook, and her face settled into a deeper gravity 
than before. 

A kiss upon the hand often stirs an American 
woman more than one upon the lips, from the 
more exceptional nature of the salutation. There 
is something unusual, a suggestion of deference 
which appeals strongly and cunningly to the femi- 
nine soul; and Elsie felt the color mount to her 
cheeks as she looked at her hand and felt again in 
fancy the pressure of the lips of the handsome 
young fellow, so strong, so self-reliant, with golden- 
curled head so firmly set upon his shoulders. 
She had by yielding to her impulse about the ring, 
moreover, given Dr. Wilson a new claim upon her 
thoughts, with boundless room for speculation in 
regard to the light in which he might look upon 
her gift and the consequences to which in some 
indefinite future this act might lead. Still smiling 
10 
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under the semblance of gravity she felt called upon 
to assume, she tripped up stairs, just in time to 
avoid meeting Mr. Lincoln, who, accompanied by 
Damaris, came into the hall on his way to the 
train. 

Between these two there was very little said. 

Damaris simply gave the other her hand in 
parting, and if she was aware that he held it an 
instant longer than custom would sanction, or if 
she interpreted rightly the penetrating look of 
deepest sympathy with which he regarded her, she 
gave no sign. Her own glance was much down- 
cast ; the weight of tears seeming to bear down her 
lids, and as she lifted her ^y^s to Lincoln's face 
there was in them a pathetic appeal which made 
his heart throb. 

" I hope you will pardon me," she said, as he 
laid his hand upon the latch of the outer door, 
her manner betraying that she had almost failed 
of finding courage to say it, " but I want to give 
you this ring which belonged to my brother. As 
you did not know him you may think it strange, 
but you have been so good to me that I know 
John would have liked you to wear it" 

She laid in his hand as she spoke a ring set 
with rather a small and irregular intaglio, exquis- 
itely cut, of a woman's head. 

"John was very fond of it years ago," Damaris 
continued, as Lincoln, from the very awkwardness 
of not knowing exactly what to do, began to 
examine it. " It is a relic of his trip to Greece." 
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" I do not see why you should give it to me," 
Lincoln responded confusedly. " Though I appre- 
ciate your kindness. And I am sure," he went on, 
his earnestness overcoming his diffidence, " that 
so far as one can take a brother's place to you. 
Miss Wainwright, I am ready to serve you as long 
as you will let me." 

She did not thank him in words, but the wan 
smile she gave him, like the glimmering of the 
sun amid wet clouds, was more eloquent than 
speech. 

" Cjood-bye," she said, extending her hand once 
more. 

And in this fashion each of the cousins gave 
away a ring that day. 



XVII. 

WITH UNCURBED .PLAINNESS. 

Henry V; i. — a. 

^^TlfODERN business," laughed Dr. Wilson, 

iVi leaning one elbow easily and comfortably 
upon the mantelpiece, " is only the art of trans- 
posing one's debts." 

Sherlock Lincoln smiled good-humoredly, trim- 
ming his cigar with his little finger, and settling 
himself in his arm chair. 

" Not the sort of business I came to talk about," 
he replied; *• that is the kind men bring to 
lawyers." 

His face assumed a graver expression as he 
looked about Dr. Wilson's somewhat florid bachelor 
parlor, which despite its being rather overcrowded 
with bric-a-brac and too profusely decorated with 
the portraits of theatrical celebrities whose con- 
fidence in their personal charms had been strong 
enough almost to extinguish the feminine love of 
dress, was yet pleasant and attractive. He studied 
in silence a Kaga incense-burner for a moment, and 
then seemed interested in the equally skirtless and 
bodiceless portrait of a dancer, although in reality 
he had no especial consciousness of what he saw. 
148 
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There was in his manner so evident and unusual a 
hesitation that Wilson noticed it and wondered. 

" I hesitate to ask you the question I want to 
put," Lincoln said at length, "because Tm afraid 
you'll draw too many inferences. If you hold your 
tongue you may infer as much about me as youVe 
a mind to, only please don't exercise the same 
liberty in regard to anybody else.'* 

" That's equivalent to saying that there is ground 
for inference, isn't it ? " Wilson demanded, with his 
too ready laugh, that jarred a little on his compan- 
ion's nerves. 

" Not in the least," returned the other with a faint 
frown of irritation. " Only I know your habit of 
inferring, and while I abandon myself to your tender 
mercies, I want to shield — everybody else." 

Chauncy Wilson smiled, as if he regarded the 
tribute to his powers of penetration an agreeable 
compliment, although the tone in which it was 
spoken hardly gave him leave to think it so intended. 
He stretched up his arms above his head, stroked 
back his golden beard, and then devoted himself 
to the minute examination of the pipe he was 
smoking. 

" Well ? " he said interrogatively, after waiting a 
moment for his visitor to continue. 

" How far," asked Lincoln, shifting his positio/i 
uneasily and plunging desperately into the diffi- 
culty, "do you consider insanity hereditary?" 

Wilson regarded him with an amused twinkle in 
his eyes, which the other, who was too deeply 
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moved by the gravity of his inquiry to raise his 
glance from the soft coal fire, did not perceive. 

" My dear fellow/* the Doctor said, with a jaunty 
manner which instantly made Lincoln regret having 
come to him with the question, " my dear fellow, I 
don't consider insanity hereditary at all." 

" You don't ! " the other cried in astonishment. 

" Not a bit of it," Chauncy affirmed, filling a fresh 
pipe. 

" Not in the face of a case like John Wainwright 
and his mother ? " 

" Not in the face of forty cases like that. My 
father had the measles ; I've had them myself; do 
you suppose I'm ready on that account to believe 
in hereditary transmission of measles ? " 

" But a great many physicians do believe — " 

" If you want the opinion of other men," inter- 
rupted Wilson, rather briskly, " you must go to 
them for it. You asked what I believe. Of course 
the same causes may produce madness in parent 
and child, but that isn't inheriting the disease." 

" I don't see but it comes to the same thing 
though." 

" By no means. If the disease were inherited 
that would be the whole of it. If the same tenden- 
cies exist, even if they are handed down, they may 
never be developed ; they may be modified or nulli- 
fied by other traits, the necessary conditions for 
the engendering of dementia may never occur ; and 
in a hundred different ways all harm be escaped 
even where the tendencies are present." 
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" Yes, I see the difference," Lincoln assented 
thoughtfully, fixing his gaze on the fire more in- 
tently than ever. 

Wilson did not interrupt the revery into which 
his companion was plunged, but went placidly on 
with his pipe and his meditations, leaving Lincoln to 
continue the topic or not as he chose. 

In the month which had elapsed since the death 
of John Wainwright, Wilson had not been too 
deeply engrossed in his own affairs, interesting as 
he found them, to fail of catching and remembering 
whatever hints came to him of the growing inti- 
macy between Miss Wainwright and Sherlock Lin- 
coln. He was easily able to make an instant 
application of the inquiries addressed, to him now, 
although it is true that he fell into the not unnatural 
error of inferring too much. 

During the first week of her visit in Boston, 
Damaris had not seen Lincoln, but after these first 
days were past, she insisted upon attending to all 
possible business as a distraction from painful inac- 
tion. She did not say to herself that the comfort 
she found in the companionship of her lawyer 
helped to make the work necessary to her ; yet 
when her presence in the city suggested to old Mr. 
Hamilton the propriety of himself attending to the 
settlement of the Wainwright estate, Damaris 
quietly relieved him of responsibility by declaring 
that she would go on now with the younger mem- 
ber of the firm. Lincoln was not unduly elated by 
this preference, since it was too plainly expressed 
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to suggest any more flattering meaning than the 
mere business convenience which appeared upon 
the surface. 

He was by this time fully aware of the nature of 
his own sentiments toward Damaris^ and he was 
firmly determined that she should become his wife. 
Affection with Sherlock Lincoln mecuit conquest, 
not renunciation. He considered fully all the ob- 
stacles which lay between himself and Damaris 
Wainwright. He was keenly alive to the difficul- 
ties which beset the way toward the fulfilment of 
his hopes. He did not by a hair*s breadth under- 
rate the possessing sadness of her life, where sorrow 
might seem to crowd out all thought of love and 
happiness, nor did he forget the heritage of woe 
which seemed to set her apart from the world. All 
these things, however, but rendered him more abso- 
lute in his determination not to be foiled. His love 
was of that sort which is half combativeness ; but 
he who pronounces love unreal because it is mixed 
with other passions condemns the affections of all 
mankind. 

Lincoln*s question to Dr. Wilson had been in 
the nature of a preliminary inquiry. He wished to 
know with legal precision the nature and extent of 
the odds he had to meet. His was not a nature 
which ever hoped to overcome a difficulty by 
Ignoring it. To his acute mind nothing was more 
absurd or more futile than such ostrich-like policy ; 
and the very care with which in the present case 
he examined every hindrance to the attainment of 
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his desires marked the firmness of his determina- 
tion to succeed. 

" But how is it practically? " Sherlock persisted 
after a few moments of thoughtful silence. " Theo- 
retically your position is all very well and logical 
enough ; but practically what are the facts ? " 

The corners of Chauncy Wilson's full mouth 
curled upward in a smile of conscious shrewdness. 

" I do not think/' he replied, leaning forward a 
little toward the other as he spoke and bending 
upon him a look full of intelligence, ** that she is 
in any more danger than you or I." 

Lincoln drew back rather haughtily, evidently 
not pleased at the personal turn thus given to the 
conversation. 

" I do not see," he began, " the use of — " 

" There, there," interrupted Wilson quickly, " of 
course if you don't want me to know what you are 
driving at, I'll pretend not to ; but I don't see what 
you came to me at all for. You might have known 
that I could see through a millstone with so big a 
hole in it." 

Lincoln shook the ashes from his cigar with 
mingled impatience and good-natured tolerance. 

" I intended you should know," he returned, 
" only you might have allowed me the privilege 
of telling you in my own way. You never had 
tact enough to let another man think he's manag- 
ing the conversation. You are always too anxious 
to show off your own shrewdness." 

The other received this thrust with perfect good- 
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humor, rather flattered by the implication that he 
had the necessary shrewdness to exploit. He 
puffed out a cloud of smoke and a laugh together. 

" Fm not much for beating about the bush," he 
observed with an air of self-satisfaction. " That I 
leave for the lawyers." 

" You'll have to learn then," Lincoln retorted 
grimly, " if you hope to get on smoothly with 
Miss Dimmont.!' 

The young doctor flushed a little, changing with 
an uneasy movement from one foot to the other. 

" You certainly discount me on personalities," 
he said stiffly. 

Lincoln laughed with good-humored malice. 

" It is as well to understand each other. I only 
wanted you to see that if it came to personalities 
two could play at the game." 

Lincoln was secretly offended that Wilson had 
in a manner forced himself into his confidence. 
His nature, despite all gentleness of breeding, was 
too haughty to easily endure defeat, even in so 
slight a thing as the conducting of a conversation ; 
although, to be exact, a conversation which con- 
cerned Damaris Wainwright could not seem to 
him a light matter. 

" Oh, well," Wilson observed, with an air of dis- 
dain, " if you choose to get mad and be unpleasant 
just because I saw what you were driving at when 
any dunce couldn't have helped knowing, all right. 
Go ahead and be as disagreeable as you like. I 
didn't introduce the subject, anyway." 
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He turned his back unceremoniously upon his 
guest, and walked to the other side of the fire, 
where he threw himself into a smoking-chair with 
rather unnecessary vehemence. 

" That's one thing I never could stand about you, 
Lincohi," he went on with increasing heat that be- 
spoke an old grievance. " You are altogether too 
fond of bossing everything, and the minute anybody 
else takes any liberties, you are up in a flash, and 
on that high horse of yours. You're not so much 
better than the rest of us, my dear boy." 

Lincoln received this outburst with characteristic 
calmness, having become indeed somewhat accus- 
tomed to reproaches of this nature during his col- 
lege days. He smoked in silence for a few 
moments, then looking up brightly, he waived the 
whole matter and inquired : 

" You are in town for the winter, I suppose ? " 

" Yes," returned the other shortly, with a dogged 
air which showed that he resented the ignoring 
of his protest even more than he did its occasion. 
" You needn't try to dodge the question, though. 
It is of no use putting on airs with me. I am not 
dependent upon the favor of Beacon Hill, thank 
heaven. If you want to drop me, go ahead and do 
it; but I wont be bullied." 

"Who ever thought of dropping you?" Lincoln 
answered impatiently. " What in the world you 
are rowing about I cannot see. I'm sure I'm sorry 
if my manner don't please you, but it is unfortunately 
the best I have, and there's an end of it." 
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He rose as he spoke, with the evident intention 
of going. At the sight of his vexation the irrita- 
tion of the other vanished, and he reflected, too, 
that while Lincoln had really got his question 
answered, he had yielded no information in return, 
and Wilson was anxious to put a few interrogations 
upon his own account. 

" Come," he said, smiling with the air of over- 
looking everything, " sit down and have another 
cigar. It's a fool's trick to get mad about nothing. 
Bully away, if it amuses you. I can stand it." 

The other looked at him over his shoulder 
with frowning features, but he could not withstand 
the jovial smile which lighted the golden-bearded 
face from which Wilson's roguish eyes looked up 
at him, and the corners of his firm mouth began 
somewhat to relax. He turned back to his chair 
without speaking, selected and lighted a fresh cigar 
with great deliberation, and the pair smoked for 
some moments in silence. 

Chance had thrown Wilson and Lincoln together 
somewhat at Harvard, and although from the utter 
dissimilarity of their tastes and circumstances they 
naturally had not much in common, they yet had 
established an acquaintanceship which somehow 
had outlived the vicissitudes of the years following 
graduation, although until the interest both felt in 
affairs in Ash Nook drew them together once more, 
they had not been often concerned in the same things. 

It was Chauncy who at length reopened the con- 
versation. 
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" I don't see," he observed, as the result of his 
meditations, *' why you and I shouldn't be perfectly 
frank with each other. You want to ask me cer- 
tain questions and I want to ask you certain ques- 
tions, in both cases about the probabilities and 
possibilities of success with a young lady. We 
both know all about it, and it seems to me rather 
childish to beat about the bush when we might as 
well speak out straight" 

" I don't know as I've anything to ask," Lincoln 
responded, smiling. 

** Because you've asked it, then." 

" Very well ; if you've any conundrums to pro- 
pound, I'm ready to answer them to the best of my 
ability." 

Thus confronted with the permission to put his 
queries into immediate word, Wilson hesitated. He 
had hoped to introduce into the conversation certain 
inquiries so deftly that they would be answered 
almost unnoticed, and he felt now the embarrass- 
ment which naturally follows from finding one's self 
called upon for an avowal before one has been able 
to establish proper conditions for the declaration. 
He felt that he was being bullied worse than ever, 
yet he knew not exactly what to resent He bit 
the amber mouthpiece of his pipe in vexation and 
confusion, fixing his eyes upon the flickering, soft 
coal fire, 

** Let me help you," Lincoln said, in a manner 
somehow so softened as not to be offensive ; " you 
want to ask about Miss Elsie Dimmont I can tell 
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you in two words all I know, only I shall tell you 
the truth ; and that is generally the last thing a fel- 
low wants to hear. I haven't known her very long, 
because my father chose to pitch his tent outside 
of Boston ; but our grandmother's were friends and 
I know all about the family. She has been brought 
up with a pride in her old family which would have 
spoiled her if she weren't receptive enough to have 
got out of the air a good deal of the American con- 
tempt — or pretended contempt— of the whole thing. 
Her mother is an antique fossil — ^begging her 
pardon ! — ^and her father is a money maker. Mrs. 
Dimmont would ask who your grandmother was, 
and Mr. Dimmont how much money you had; 
while Miss Elsie — ." 

"Well?" demanded Wilson, with ill-concealed 
eagerness, as Lincoln paused to trim the ashes from 
his cigar with quite unnecessary precision. 

" Miss Elsie," Lincoln returned with the utmost 
deliberation, " will do as she pleases in spite of her 
father and mother ; but," he added, looking straight 
into the face of Wilson, in whose eyes shone a new 
light, "she has no more heart than a lightning 
calculator, and she will ask both questions." 



XVIII. 

THE CUE FOR PASSION. 

Hamlet; ii. — 2. 

THOSE who have seen Signor Salvini play Ingo- 
mar may or may not regard his impersonation 
of the barbarian as one of his leading roles; but 
certainly for the production of a certain sensuous 
effect there is nothing in his repertoire, or perhaps in 
that of any other modern actor which approaches it. 
There is something in the splendid physique of the 
artist, in the vigor and ripeness of his appearance in 
this part, and there is yet more in the play itself 
which arouses the emotions and stimulates the 
imagination. The exuberant passion >yhich the 
barbaric demi-god exhibits, with which he visibly 
struggles, and which would overpower any nature 
less nobly self-conquering than that which gave it 
birth, has a contagious effect upon the spectator. 
He is moved no less profoundly than by the actor's 
Conrad or his Othello, but in a way most different 
and perhaps less noble. While in seeing La Morte 
Civile or Othello one is touched in an imper- 
sonal sympathy, and, since neither the situation of 
the Moor nor of Conrad can ever be his, is reached 
through his art sense to thrill at woes ideally 
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human, the emotions excited by the Ingomar are 
more strictly personal, more selfish, they are even — 
if the term be understood in a sense unobjection- 
able — more animal. 

Salvini's Ingomar is a work of art which must be 
responsible for many emotional disturbances, more 
or less clearly understood by those affected 
according to their habits and tendencies. Sitting 
together at tlie theatre and watching the progress 
of the drama, both Dr. Wilson and Miss Dimmont 
were deeply stirred, although it is certain that Elsie 
at least did not clearly comprehend the nature of 
the emotions aroused. 

Dr. Wilson was of an unusually joyous mind 
that evening. He was proud to be seen in public 
with Miss Dimmont, and if he overestimated the 
importance of the fact that he was allowed to act as 
her escort, he was right in regarding it as a distinct 
advance both in a social sense and as a mark of 
favor on the part of the lady. He was keenly alive 
to the presence of people whom he knew and of 
whomever his companion recognized. His always 
jovial face glowed with smiles of more than ordi- 
nary warmth. He was in that vibrant, excited 
mood when the mind most readily receives impres- 
sions and when it would with especial sensitiveness 
respond to the sensuous thrills of Salvini*s Ingomar. 
His eyes shone and his cheeks were flushed ; he 
smoothed back his golden beard with a quick ges- 
ture more nervous than his habitual movements. He 
hardly trusted himself to look at Elsie, but he was 
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acutely conscious of her slightest stir, whether she 
lifted her glass or toyed with her fan of gray ostrich 
plumes, almost, indeed, if she raised or let fall her 
clear, dark eyes. 

Elsie, on her part, was equally removed from her 
ordinary calm. It had cost her a struggle to accept 
Dr. Wilson's invitation, and she had also to over- 
come some opposition upon the part of her mother 
against her appearing at the theatre at all so soon 
after the death of her cousin. She had disposed of 
both obstacles by virtue of a certain self-will which 
was accustomed to dealing with difficulties, and less 
easily she had put by some self-reproach at forcing 
upon Damaris, who was still with her, the contrast 
between their situations which attendance upon a 
public entertainment emphasized. 

She was quite as deeply moved by the play as 
was her companion, although she was perhaps less 
likely to analyze or to understand her feelings. 
Her restless movements betrayed to him the excite- 
ment which Ingomar aroused in her, and a thrill of 
exultation warmed him at the thought of being the 
sharer in her mood. He was only half aware what 
he said, although between the acts they talked con- 
stantly. He held himself away from her, leaning 
his elbow upon the chair before him, and regarded 
her with glances so piercing that her eyes fell before 
his. She turned almost rudely to speak to Miss 
Calvin, who sat behind them, and then filled up the 
last entf'act with lively chat with Arthur Fenton, 
the portrait painter just then the fashion under the 
II 
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patronage of the Calvins and their set, not drawing 
Wilson, who did not know these people, into the 
talk at all. 

"Isn't Salvini perfectly magnificent to-night?" 
her escort heard her say. " I simply adore him !" 

The handsome artist smiled indulgently. 

" Yes," he returned, with a patronizing manner 
he was acquiring by being himself patronized, " he 
is really fine. It is such a pity he is bow-legged." 

" What ! " she retorted in great indignation. " Oh, 
Mr. Fenton, how can you say so ! How could you 
tell, even if it were so. I should as soon think of 
criticizing an angel." 

The painter smiled his superior smile again, 
and glanced about the theatre to see who was there 
upon whom he wished to call. Wilson made a 
movement to attract Miss Dimmont's attention, but 
she resolutely kept her face turned away. He was 
a little hurt at this, although not so dull as not to 
suspect that when a girl so well able to fence 
showed a dread of him, it was an encouraging sign. 
He behaved with perfect self-possession and pro- 
priety, biding his time, and of the play itself he 
said nothing until they were in the carriage driving 
home. 

Even then it was Elsie who broached the subject. 

" Oh," she exclaimed, in an outburst of emotion 
of which indignation was one element, " why did 
that superb barbarian degenerate into such a milk- 
sop ! Why didn't he act out his nature ! Why 
didn't he—" 
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She broke off suddenly, perhaps conscious of the 
significance of what she was saying, and even in 
her overwrought condition hardly ready to declare 
that she should have been better pleased had the 
barbarian Ingomar wreaked his savage will upon 
the maiden by whose purity and helplessness he was 
too noble not to be touched. 

Chauncy Wilson laughed, with too much intelli- 
gence in his inflections. 

" JIow can you !" cried Elsie with genuine indig- 
nation. "When he had married her, why didn't 
he—" 

" Why didn't he break faith and forswear all that 
he had promised ? " Wilson interrupted. " Yes ; 
being a woman, she would probably have liked him 
better if he had ; only Parthenia is such a cold- 
blooded abstraction that she couldn't have really 
ever loved anybody." 

Elsie did not reply directly. She threw back her 
cloak with an impatient movement. 

" I'm sure I don't know how I came to go to the 
theatre alone with you any way," she burst out with 
an irrelevant explosiveness. 

" I am sorry if you found it so unpleasant," he re- 
turned in his most winning tones. " I enjoyed it 
so much that I foolishly took it for granted you 
must. I liked Salvini, and still more I liked being 
with you." 

She did not reply, and, emboldened by the dark- 
ness and her silence, he ventured to put out his 
hand and touch hers. He was a little startled to 
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find that like himself she had drawn off her glove, 
and he thrilled at the slight contact. She did not 
draw away from him and this gave him courage to 
take her fingers in his. There was an intense still- 
ness in the carriage, beneath which went rolling the 
rumble of the wheels over the pavement with a 
sound strangely far away. They could almost hear 
each other's breathing as he bent over and laid 
upon her palm a kiss so light that but for the 
brushing of his mustache and the glow of his 
breath, she might have doubted if it were a 
reality. 

She drew her hand away now, but she chose to 
ignore the caress. She pushed her opera cloak 
still farther back from her throat, throwing herself 
into the comer of the carriage. 

" Oh, how I should like to dance," she exclaimed. 
" How superb it would be to be a gipsy with a 
tambourine! There must be a wild delight in 
throwing up one's arms in dancing. Why don't 
we have a new dance, Dr. Wilson ? I am tired of 
all the old ones. What is a saraband like ? Did 
you ever see one ? Or a tarantelle ?" 

It does not reflect very severely upon Chauncy 
Wilson's understanding that he was somewhat con- 
fused by this outburst. He did not comprehend 
the fact that her words were merely the expression 
of high excitement, and had no especial literal 
relevance. 

" No," he laughed in reply, " but I can dance a 
very good clog myself." 
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" Clog ! After Salvini I You are a barbarian." 

" So was Ingomar." 

" Oh, you are by no means that sort of a barbarian. 
Oh, that adorable Salvini! I wish I were Par- 
thenia." 

" To be absolutely heartless ? " Wilson de- 
manded significantly. 

Whether she understood or not, the stopping of 
the carriage saved her the necessity of replying. 
She did not return the pressure which her escort 
bestowed upon her hand in assisting her to alight, 
but she showed no resentment at the demonstra- 
tion. 

" There is a light in the library," she observed, 
glancing up at the house. "That means that 
Damaris is sitting up for me." 

" How is Miss Wainwright ? " Wilson asked, re- 
gretting that he had chanced to forget to inquire 
sooner. 

" She is well, but very sad. She talks of going 
home again, but we shall try to keep her." 

Elsie had gained the doorstep and allowed her 
escort to ring as she spoke, and at the sound of the 
servant's approach, she extended her hand upon 
which the glove had not been replaced. 

" Good-night," he said, raising her fingers to- 
ward his lips with a swift motion. 

Quick as he was, she anticipated him. 

" Good-bye," she returned, withdrawing her 
hand, although with no appearance of displeasure. 
" Thank you very much." 
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" The obligation is wholly mine," Dr. Wilson 
answered, and then reflected as he drove away that 
perhaps the phrase was rather clumsy and that he 
should have worded his disclaimer in some more 
original fashion. 



XIX. 

O, THAT WAY MADNESS LIES. 

Kiag Lear ; Hi. — 4. 

^^ T REALLY cannot consent to take up all your 
1 evenings," Damaris said to Sherlock Lincoln 
that same night, as they sat in the library with a 
pile of papers upon the table before them. " Most 
lawyers are wearied enough with attending to 
business all day, and more than that, I am not so 
dull as not to see that you are making of this an 
excuse to come and cheer me up. We might have 
been through everything that needs me long ago. 
Of course," she went on, as he attempted to speak, 
"I appreciate your kindness, and I thank you more 
than I can tell. It is not that I am not glad to 
have you, but I am not so selfish as to be willing to 
absorb your whole winter." 

She looked at him and smiled as she spoke, her 
pale fece warmed by the glow of the library lamp, 
over the globe of which Elsie had put a red shade 
for the express purpose, she declared, of making 
her cousin look less ghostly. 

Mr. Lincoln hesitated a moment before replying, 
not daring to be perfectly frank, yet unwilling to let 
the opportunity pass wholly unimproved. 
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"You have too much confidence in human 
nature," he responded. " It is beautiful to hear you 
ascribe so unselfish sentiments to anybody in these 
days, and especially to one of my much abused pro- 
fession. The truth is that I find it pleasanter here 
than in my bachelor quarters, and it is very good- 
natured of you to let me come. I certainly do not 
confine myself to business, for we have talked of 
everything else iar more than of that." 

"Which shows the justice of my remark," Dama- 
ns interpolated. 

" Oh, no ; on the contrary, by your leave. Don't 
you see I have been stringing it out lest when this 
excuse was gone I should have no pretext for 
coming.** 

" Unless you come without one.*' 

"Might I?" 

Instead of replying, Damaris leaned forward and 
took a paper knife cut from a rhinoceros' tusk from 
the table. She turned it in her slender hands, 
gazing into the fire. She was attracted by the 
frankness of his manner, and she found in his claim 
upon her generosity a subtle pleasure such as a 
beggar may feel who bestows an alms. 

" You are almost as lonely as I," she said, raising 
her eyes after a moment's silence. 

" I am the only son of my mother, * and she a 
widow,'** he answered. "She has always rather 
spoiled me, but that is her only fault. She stays 
now away from me because a bed-ridden half 
brother cannot live without her, and so I am alone 
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in Boston, — ^though I have many very good friends 
here. We were all Boston people, you know, two 
or three generations ago." 

" I should like to know her," Damaris answered, 
noting the feeling that came into his voice as he 
spoke. 

" You will, I hope, some time. You are sure to 
be fond of each other, for you could appreciate each 
other." 

She smiled in reply, toying with the big ivory 
knife, which, as large as a cimeter, seemed too 
heavy for her fine hands. 

" Aunt Maria wants me to have my portrait 
painted," she said. " It is one of the duties of the 
family, — I think sometimes that we have more 
duties in our family than any other I know of, — 
and she feels that it is hardly respectable for me not 
to do as my ancestors did." 

"It is an excellent idea," he assented, "but 
just now — " 

He glanced at her thin face with a look which 
told plainly enough his thought, yet in which was 
a certain deprecatory apology for being aware of 
any shortcoming in her beauty. 

" Yes," Damaris answered his look, " I am fright- 
fully thin and pale, but the artist could paint me 
as the ghost of joys departed or something of the 
sort, and Aunt thinks it would distract me. It is, 
I suppose, evident enough that I need distraction." 

There was a touch of bitterness in her voice as 
she concluded. She bent her &ce down in apparent 
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close scrutiny of the ivory she held ; and her com- 
panion felt that there must be tears in her eyes. 
He was silent a moment, then with an impetuous 
movement he laid hold of the great paper knife 
between her two hands. 

"Come," he said, with a decisiveness almost 
brusque, " this will not do at all. I don't pretend 
to know what your philosophy of life is, but at 
least there is no doubt that you have had so much 
hard fortune that you refuse to expect anything 
else. I do not wonder at it. I've no especial right," 
he went on with increasing earnestness, " to lecture 
you like a school-girl, but I cannot bear to see you 
turning away from the sun and from all the joy 
there is in the world. Life isn't on the average either 
sad or painful. Sorrow isn't our normal condition. 
That your life has been so bitter thus far is so 
much evidence that better things are to come. 
Don't give yourself up to grief. Miss Wainwright; 
it isn't wise and it isn't brave." 

He loosened his grasp of the ivory knife, and 
drew his hand away, realizing that he had spoken 
more warmly than he intended, and fearing lest she 
be offended. But Damaris lifted to his a face 
strongly marked not with indignation but with pain 
as she answered : 

" But what can life do for me ? I am only wear- 
ing out the brief respite before my hereditary doom 
falls on me." 

This time it was her hand he grasped in his as 
he leaned forward, in his eagerness seizing it so 
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hard that the ivory knife was pressed painfully Into 
her soft palm. 

"You are wrong/* he cried in tones of the most 
absolute conviction. " I tell you you are no more 
under a doom than I am. I know it, and you are 
wilfully throwing away the possibilities of life by 
believing it." 

" Oh, no," she interrupted painfully, " no, no ; not 
wilfully." 

" Yes," he repeated, " wilfully. It is wrong to 
yourself and it is wrong to others." 

She grew so deathly white that not even Elsie's 
gay shade could conceal her pallor. He feared she 
would faint, but she drew herself up with a quick, 
shuddering breath, and he started from his seat and 
walked to the fire. 

" I will say the whole now," he went on with a 
dogged determination not to be prevented from 
putting into word what lay so near his heart. " The 
subject is too painful to be discussed often, and I 
realize that I should not have touched upon it at 
all. Only I am sure you will believe that it is out 
of regard for you and your happiness that I risk 
offending you. I must tell you that what I say I 
say by authority ; that Dr. Wilson agrees with me, — 
or rather that I have his opinion and that of men 
more eminent." 

" Dr. Wilson ? " gasped Damaris. 

" Yes ; and Dr. Derwent," he returned, mention- 
ing a name which from its eminence could not but 
influence her. 
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" You asked them ? " she demanded, almost 
fiercely. 

" Not so as to betray of whom I was speaking/* 
answered Lincoln, divining her shrinking from 
publicity. " Although Dr. Wilson, of course, 
could infer." 

The agony of the crisis to which she had come 
seemed to Damaris Wainwright too horrible to be 
borne. It was as if the relentless hand of the sur- 
geon was laid at length upon some terrible centre 
of disease which were fatal if not cut away. She 
threw up her hands as if to ward off the dreadful 
ordeal. 

" Oh," she cried, as if the words were wrenched 
from her, " why do you torture me ! Why can 
you not let me forget ? " 

A look of determination which was almost fierce 
came over the other's face. His strong jaw took a 
new expression of firmness. 

" Because," he answered with telling emphasis, 
" you cannot forget, and because there is really no 
reason why you should fear to remember. It is 
because the truth is best, Miss Wainwright, and 
because I am too sincerely your friend to be will- 
ing to let you eat your heart out over a fancied 
misery." 

He spoke slowly and deliberately, each . word 
falling with a weight of emphasis which seemed to 
brand it upon her brain. All the strength and 
decision of his character was embodied in what he 
was saying. He stood over her as if he were pro- 
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nouncing a solemn liberation from the past in 
which she had suffered and the future which she 
feared. 

To understand what she felt it would be neces- 
sary to retrace the long -years of painful watching 
in the old mansion at Ash Nook, with her brother 
lost to reason and her mother by her side in 
constant agony of apprehension ; it would be nec- 
essary to call up the nights of anguish wherein 
the horror of the present and the fear of the un- 
known had eaten into her very soul ; to enter into 
her long struggle to steel herself to the renuncia- 
tion of all the joys of life. It would be necessary, 
moreover, to realize the supreme woe of this mo- 
ment when all that life held seemed to be offered 
to her, liberty from the old dread, all possibili- 
ties of loVe and of blessedness, and when she yet 
could not believe, even although not to do so 
seemed an absolute and almost a voluntary rejec- 
tion of these boons. It was to Damaris as if her 
whole being were rent with the effort to accept 
Sherlock Lincoln's words, and in vain. The brood- 
ing decision of years was too strong to be over- 
thrown, no matter how severely it might be shaken 
by these throes of pain. The inherent feeling, the 
birthright for weal or for woe of the introspective 
New England mind, that her very longing to be- 
lieve made doubt a duty, rose up in its might and 
compelled her to hold by the old conviction. The 
morbid dwelling on the probabilities of woe, too, 
had fatally warped her mind until she could not 
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reason dispassionately; if indeed she could in any 
case have been expected to reason dispassionately 
in such a personal struggle. 

She lifted to Lincoln a face over which the tears 
streamed in a bitter "flood. 

" You mean to be kind," she moaned, " but oh, 
you are so cruel ! " 

"I am cruel to be kind," he returned, never 
shrinking, although his own eyes were wet. " I 
cannot let you be the victim of this horrible night- 
mare. You must believe me." 

She leaned back in her chair as if utterly ex- 
hausted, with an aspect of woe pitiful to see. 

" I will go now," Lincoln said, with a world of 
tenderness and pity in his voice. " But you must 
believe what I say. Good-bye." 

And where he left her, half fainting in her chair, 
Elsie, on her return from the theatre, found her. 



XX. 



THIS TONGUE THAT RUNS SO ROUNDLY. 

Richard II; ii.— t. 

DAMARIS was sitting where Sherlock Lincoln 
had left her, her head leaning against the high 
chair back, and the papers he had made an excuse 
for coming lying still on the table before her. In 
the hour of lonely meditation which had followed 
his departure she had tried to think dispassionately, 
but the thoughts which crowded her mind had re- 
fused to be reduced to order, and she rather felt a 
whirling succession of emotions than pursued a 
train of thought. 

What is called reviewing one's past is apt to be 
either an excusing of follies or a pitying of self for 
pains, and it was inevitable that Damaris* musings 
should partake much of the latter character. She 
thought of her life in an impersonal way, with a 
most profound sympathy for the girl who had suf- 
fered the rude shock of her brother's sudden mad- 
ness, who had borne the slow torture of watching 
beside her mother, and who was now alone in the 
world, confronted by the awful possibility of shar- 
ing the family doom. With eyes fixed upon 
vacancy, she saw old scenes, not in order, not with 
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any appreciable sequence, but starting almost at 
random from the glooms of the past, as she might 
have watched the shifting phases of a dream. She 
scarcely suffered in these remembrances, so unreal 
and far-off did the victim of these buffets of fate 
appear. 

It was only when the memory of Sherlock Lin- 
coln's words shone out as a beam of hope among 
the sinister phantoms of her revery that it all came 
home to her and the hot tears gushed from her 
eyes. If she could but accept his assurances of 
her safety ; if she had come like Christian to the 
hill and the sepulchre where the dreadful burden 
would fall away and be buried from sight ; if after 
all the oppressive past she might once more take 
her place in the world with other women and be no 
longer set apart and marked as with a brand ; if she 
coiild but believe deliverance possible ! 

If all this might be, and if even she might think 
of love — ! 

She lifted her head and looked about the hand- 
some, book-lined room, at the chair in which Lin- 
coln had sat, the place where he had stood, the pile 
of books he had pushed away to make space for 
his elbow. She took up the great ivory knife and 
selected the spot where his hand must have rested. 
She blushed and instinctively glanced around as if 
she feared observation. With a sudden motion 
that might have suggested to any one who saw it a 
defiant spring, she bent over and kissed the white 
blade. Then she threw it among the papers upon 
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the table, and bowed her &ce into her hands, sobs 
shaking her from head to foot 

By degrees she grew calmer ; but, too, she hard- 
ened herself against trusting to her friend's hope. 
She said to herself that intense longing was warping 
her judgment ; that she had no longer the courage 
to be honest in her convictions. To fell back into 
her customary despair at least brought tranquillity 
for the moment. The tumult in her soul was too 
mighty to be stilled, yet she could ignore if she 
might not subdue the doubts and yearnings which 
surged within. To put the whole matter aside, even 
at the price of resuming her former acceptance of 
misery, was a soothing rest; the old pain was 
familiar and lacerated her less than this wildly 
struggling new-born hope. 

By the time Elsie came in, Damaris was in ail 
outward seeming her usual self. She replied quietly 
to her cousin's rather excited greeting. 

Was the performance enjoyable ?" she asked. 
Enjoyable!" echoed Elsie. "It was divine! 
Oh, what a superb creature Salvini is ! To think 
of there being such splendid men in the world and 
our having to put up with the poor creatures we 
know. Think of dancing with Salvini ! Goodness, 
Maris ! I shall never have any comfort or joy in waltz- 
ing any more until I find a genuine barbarian like 
Ingomar." 

Damaris smiled faintly at her cousin's exclama- 
tions, taking up again the ivory paper-cutter as if it 
were a sort of talisman to keep her apart with her 
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memories of the man who had laid his hand upon 
it an hour ago. She made no reply to Elsie's rap- 
tures, and the latter leaned upon the mantel or 
moved restlessly about, at the same time talking 
excitedly. 

" I do so like a big man ; a giant must be irresist- 
ible." 

" They were in the fairy stories," returned Dama- 
ris, her sense of humor asserting itself, " although 
the hop-o -my-thumb generally got the better of 
them in the end." 

" He wouldn't if I were the princess. Fd run 
away with a giant any time." 

" Then I should advise your friends to keep you 
from going to the circus." 

" Nonsense ! I don't mean that sort of a giant, 
but a demi-god like Salvini. It is worse than a 
crime for a man to be small ; it's a disgrace." 

" Nothing is easier than to abuse personal pecu- 
liarities," Miss Wainwright commented, smiling, 
" but it is rather vulgar." 

Elsie turned from examining her reflection in the 
glass, and glanced about the room. Her eye fell 
upon the papers lying upon the table. 

" He has been here to-night as usual," she 
observed. 

" Mr. Lincoln has been here. He has been 
showing me about the mortgages of those houses 
in Dean street" 

" Oh ! " 

Elsie threw immeasurable sauciness into the 
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exclamation, laughed softly and suddenly turned a 
quick whirl upon her tiptoes. 
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Oh, que j'aime les militaires I ' " 



she burst out singing. 

" I admire your taste," Damaris observed laughing, 
" both in music and men. Was Ingomar a soldier? " 

" No, he was better ; he was a barbarian." 

" I might have inferred it, I suppose, from the 
song the play inspires you with." 

" Yes, of course," laughed the singer. " That is 
horrid. I sang it as the most pronounced thing I 
could at the moment remember. Oh, I do wish 
you could see the way Salvini's eyes shine. Live 
coals are nothing to them." 

" I dare say," Damaris retorted carelessly. " Your 
escort's eyes are fine enough, so that your attention 
must have been distracted." 

" I never noticed,'' returned Elsie, with a sudden 
assumption of carelessness. 

"And he is so straight," Damaris continued, 
half in mischief and half in earnest. " So many 
men spoil their height by a stoop in the shoulders." 

" Oh, he is too straight," was the response. " I 
don't like a man to be stiff." 

" Oh, he isn't stiff; he—" 

" Did it ever strike you," interrupted Elsie, lean- 
ing her elbow on the mantel and looking from 
Damaris to the portrait of their grandmother which 
hung above it, "that Grandmother Wainwright 
must have had very fine eyes ? " 
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" Oh, very likely she had." 

" And she was so straight/' continued Elsie with 
the utmost gravity. " Most grandmothers spoil 
their height by a stoop in the shoulders, don't you 
think ? " 

" Elsie Dimmont ! " Damaris cried, rising and 
coming to lay her hands upon the other's shoulders 
with more of her girlish manner than Elsie had 
seen for years, " I have a great mind to shake you. 
We were talking about Dr. Wilson." 

" Oh, no," the other laughed, catching her about 
the waist " We were speaking of our grand- 
mother. Although," she went on with a malicious 
twinkle in her eye, " now I think of it, it must have 
been Mr. Lincoln. His eyes are so fine." 

" I think you were right at first ; we were talking 
about grandmother." 

" He is so straight," pursued Elsie. " Most men 
spoil their height by — " 

"But Grandmother Wainwright," broke in 
Damaris, " was admirably straight." 

" And so are her granddaughters," laughed Elsie, 
giving Damaris a swift twirl which almost took 
away her breath. 

" Elsie ! " Damaris cried reproachfully, freeing 
herself and returning to her seat. 

Yet she was not angry. She had soothed her- 
self into an outward calm by assuring herself that 
she did not for an instant believe the message of 
deliverance which Sherlock Lincoln had brought 
to her, by assuming in her own mind that she 
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must remain wedded to her despair. Secretly, how- 
ever, the instinctive longing for life and happiness 
had seized upon his words, and all the natural 
desires of youth and womanhood awoke from 
their enforced calm. The strange double con- 
sciousness which in times of high mental excite- 
ment is apt to make the mind hold in desperate 
paradox to two decisions at once, now both re- 
nounced and embraced this hope of liberation 
which so agitated poor Damaris. Her mind was 
like Godwin sands when the tide begins to flood 
and hidden currents transform into living quick- 
sands the ground over which a moment before the 
foot passed safely. The outward appearance is as 
yet unchanged, but woe to him who trusts to its 
seeming firmness. 

The fact that she had determined not to be- 
lieve had in some subtle and contradictory way 
seemed to render Lincoln's words more credible ; 
and she was full of a delicious sense of exhil- 
aration that had come upon her unawares and 
to the true origin of which she resolutely shut 
her eyes. She reproved Elsie's levity rather from 
a feeling that she was expected to protest than 
from any real repulsion. She laughed softly and 
musically, even while she caught her breath after 
the swift whirling turn her cousin had given 
her. 

" See ! " exclaimed Elsie, catching up her opera 
cloak and draping it about her, " this is the way 
Salvini looked." 
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She Struck an attitude and with great fervor 
declaimed : 

** * Two souls with but a single thought. 
Two hearts that beat as one/ 

" Oh, the dear creature ! " 

The clock upon the mantel struck one. 

" There, you see," Elsie laughed, " but a single 
thought." 

" And that," Damaris responded, rising, " is to go 
to bed." 



XXL 

WHAT STUDIED TORMENTS. 

Winter's Tale ; iit.-4. 

DAMARIS could not but feel that to accept as 
true what Sherlock Lincoln had said to her 
was to enter upon the question of her relations 
toward him. As long as she believed herself under 
a ban, she was cut off from all. consideration of 
questions of love and of marriage ; but if she was 
to believe that she was no more debarred from the 
possibilities of life than other women, then she 
must consider how she stood in regard to the man 
who just now occupied the largest place in her 
thoughts. 

Hitherto she had assumed with perfect consist- 
ency that the fact of her renunciation spared her 
the necessity of considering how deep or how sig- 
nificant were the feelings which the lawyer aroused 
in her heart She had drifted into confidential 
relations with him because she found comfort in his 
strength and companionship, and had felt free to do 
so without questioning of the result. 

Now all was changed. Now she must begin the 
discussion with self anew, and all the old struggles 
but made the present battle more severe. Human 
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nature is perennially self-recuperative ; the craving 
for freedom and happiness ends only with life; no 
human despair is absolute, for utter hopelessness 
were death. Damaris was but repeating the ex- 
perience of whoever has come to a similar strait 
in discovering that the renunciations which she 
had looked upon as consummated became only 
empty illusions at the first glimmer of a new 
hope. 

What we call self-conquest is a complete and 
abnormal mastery of all natural instincts and im- 
pulses ; but it is a dominion of force and fear which 
may at any moment be overthrown by a revolt. 
The longings, the passions and the hopes of the 
heart are like so many slaves ready to take advan- 
tage of any moment of weakness in which the grasp 
of the hand upon their throats is loosened or of any 
outside aid which chance may send to help them 
to insurrection. The very aspirations which have 
been set as watchmen turn traitors in such a crisis, 
and the supreme conviction of the soul, that abso- 
lute inner essence of which what we call conscience 
is the shadow, is left to battle alone. In an instant 
the work of years seems to go for naught, and it is 
as it was with poor Damaris now, who found her- 
self almost as in the days when the struggle for 
mastery of self began. The night Sherlock Lincoln 
had spoken she fell asleep with a feeling of strange 
and comforting felicity ; a sense of having escaped 
some dreadful calamity. The next morning the old 
doubts watched and waited for her waking, assail- 
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ing her with new vigor as if in despite for her brief 
respite from their torture. 

When on the following evening the card of Dr. 
Wilson was brought to Elsie, an impulse came over 
Damaris to see and question the physician for her- 
sel£ She started up as her cousin was leaving the 
room. 

" Let me go with you," she said. 

Elsie turned in some surprise, but answered 
heartily : 

" Come, then. I wish you would." 

" No," returned Damaris, sinking back into the 
seat from which she had half risen, " I thought of 
something I wanted to ask Dr. Wilson, but upon 
second thought I will let it go." 

" I should be glad to have you come," Elsie said, 
but upon Damaris' repeated refusal she went down 
alone. 

She wondered a little what notion had been in 
her cousin's mind, and the speculation was in her 
thoughts when she greeted Dr. Wilson. 

*^ Grood-evening," she said ; " I trust you are in a 
good state of preservation after the fatigues of last 
night. Damaris half decided to come down with 
me. She wanted to ask you something." 

" I should have been pleased to see her," he 
answered, a faint shadow coming over his face. " I 
wonder what she wanted." 

He secretly suspected that there was some con- 
nection between her question and his own recent 
interview with Lincoln, his acute mind being accus- 
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tomed to seize upon reasons and motives with a 
somewhat gossip-like shrewdness. He was inly 
vexed at the idea. He had come to-night with a 
strong hope that he should be able to take up again 
the mood of last night, and he resented this intru- 
sion of the affairs of Lincoln and Miss Wainwright 
to defeat his plans. 

" Oh, I dare say it was nothing of consequence," 
she returned absently, and led the conversation into 
general topics, while the caller, disturbed at not 
being able to strike the key he wished, became at 
first silent and then half sulky. 

Miss Dimmont, on the contrary, was perfectly at 
her ease, cool and indifferent. She talked gaily 
and easily, ignoring the constantly increasing cloud 
which shadowed Wilson's fece, until he rose rather 
abruptly to go. 

" Going already ? " his hostess said. " You have 
been so entertaining that it seems hardly a moment 
since you sat down." 

" It would have been quite as well if it hadn't 
been," he returned with an air of poorly concealed 
chagrin. 

" I do not think I understand," she replied knit- 
ting her smooth brows in an expression of exag- 
gerated perplexity. 

" You don't wish to." 

"Why shouldn't I?" 

" Do you expect me to keep track of the vagaries 
of the feminine mind?" 

She laughed provokingly, leaning back in her 
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chair and looking up at him with the smile of ode 
who has decidedly the better side of a disagreement. 
He stood hesitating awkwardly, thoroughly irri- 
tated, yet not sure that he had any grounds what- 
ever for anger, and in any case not willing to 
quarrel seriously with Miss Dimmont He waited 
for her to reply to his last rude remark, but as she 
evinced no sign of doing this he was forced to 
speak again. 

" I will bid you good-evening," he said with a 
good deal of stiffness. 

His hostess laughed once more, rising and ex- 
tending her hand, upon which he did not fail to 
note the elegance of her rings. 

" I am sorry you are in so unfortunate a temper, 
Dr. Wilson," she observed sweetly. " Come again 
soon when you are better natured." 

" I had the temper of an angel when I came." 

" It would be rude to inquire if you mean a iallen 
one." 

" Oh," retorted Wilson, " don't let such a trifle as 
rudeness hinder you from asking anything you 
choose." 

" It is necessary to set a good example to my 
guests," she returned, lightly. 

" Which they need, I confess," he answered, 
taking her hand with his most radiant smile. 

His brief and irrational anger had vanished as 
whimsically as it came, and he was, for the moment 
at least, completely her slave. 

" Good-evening," he said, looking into her eyes 
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with an expression which told her plainly enough 
what was his thought 

" Good-bye," she returned, withdrawing her hand 
and taking up a fan from the table beside her. 

He hesitated a few seconds, and then moved a 
step or two backward, still regarding her. Then 
he stopped abruptly, took a long and somewhat 
clumsy stride forward, and seized hand and &n 
together, pressing a kiss half upon each. 

" If you are so fond of the fan," Elsie said, extend- 
ing it toward him, " you may have it." 

" Do you give away whatever one is fond of? " 
he demanded, catching his breath with a sharp gasp 
of excitement. 

His hostess turned a little pale, but her presence 
of mind did not desert her. 

" When it is so worthless as a fan, yes," she 
answered with a touch of scorn in her voice. 

The color flushed hotly in Chauncy Wilson's 
face, the accent in which she spoke touching some 
sensitive spot in his nature. He held her an instant 
with a fiery glance, and then turning abruptly upon 
his heel he left the room without another word. 

Elsie looked after him with mingled perplexity 
and mischief in her face a moment ; then she 
laughed lightly, and throwing the fan down care- 
lessly where it had lain before, she went to dress 
for Mrs. Thayer's reception. 



XXII. 

WIT WITH MUSING WEAK. 

Two G«ntlemeii of Verona ; l.^i. 

IT was February when Damaris saw Sherlock 
Lincoln again. A day or two after his last call 
he had been obliged to go to Quebec on business, 
and sent a note to excuse his departure without 
leave-taking. He wrote from Canada, a letter 
chiefly devoted to business he had purposely left 
unattended to, and cleverly so worded as not only 
to compel Miss Wainwright to reply, but to give 
him opportunity for a second epistle. 

It occurred to Damaris to note this peculiarity 
in his letter, but she was not sure whether it was 
by accident or design, and in either case she was 
too much pleased to be likely to find fault She 
read his letters with the most painful care, to dis- 
cover some allusion, if never so carefully hidden or 
dimly to be imagined between the lines, to the 
conversation of the last evening they were together. 
Beyond the assumption, however, that there was no 
difference between her future and that of others, 
she found nothing, but this quiet insistence was 
not without its effect upon her. 

She was very restless in Boston after Lincoln's 
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departure, and decided to return to Ash Nook. 
Her aunt at first refused to listen to such a propo- 
sition, but finding Damaris determined, devoted her 
energies to extracting a promise fi-om her niece to 
return in April to give Mr. Fenton sittings for 
the portrait upon which she had resolutely set 
her mind. 

" You know, Damaris," she observed, with the 
placid air of one conscious of doing her whole duty 
in a perverse and remiss generation, " how much I 
think of having the line of portraits complete. 
People in this country are so negligent about these 
things, and I can't understand why they should be 
when they see how much difference portraits make. 
Why, a Copley in the family is as good as a patent 
of nobility ; and whatever anybody may say, of 
course there must always be a difference in classes; 
I don't see how there could be any society if there 
were not." 

Damaris smiled sadly. 

" It is all very well for people with descendants," 
she said, " but it makes very little difference in our 
branch, for of course it will die out with me." 

" Oh, girls always talk that way," her aunt 
responded with a mixture of naivete and good- 
humored raillery. " In any case some of us might 
like your picture ; and your branch is likely to last 
a good while yet." 

The ambiguity of these words made Damaris 
long to ask her aunt whether she believed marriage 
possible for one in her position, but she had not 
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the courage to put the question. She sat silent a 
little time and then answered : 

** Very well, Aunt Maria ; if it is any comfort to 
anybody, I suppose it is selfish for me to object ; 
though I do dread sitting. It must be very em- 
barrassing." 

" I don't think you will find it so. Mr. Fenton is 
so nice nobody can be afraid of him. Elsie quite 
fell in love with him when he painted her. Mr. 
Calvin says that is the best portrait Mr. Fenton has 
done, and you know Mr. Calvin is an absolute 
authority. Of course I should go with you until 
you got acquainted, but we know Mr. Fenton so 
well that I can't think you'd feel awkward at all." 

Having given the required promise to return, 
Damaris was allowed to leave Boston, and once 
back in Ash Nook, her first feeling was one of deep 
delight at finding herself at home again. She was 
intensely fond of the old house, and long years of 
almost uninterrupted residence had made her so 
much a part of it that she seemed to herself out of 
place and detached elsewhere. She experienced a 
grateful sense of being in harmony with her sur- 
roundings as she went about the quaint rooms, 
even their sad associations, instead of bringing her 
sorrows more sharply to her mind, seeming to 
mellow everything into an atmosphere of tender 
melancholy. Her griefs, which amid the joyous 
bustle of her Uncle Dimmont's house had been the 
more poignant by contrast, and which almost 
seemed to have, too, a shade of suspicion cast upon 
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them as impertinent intruders, appeared here as the 
natural and inevitable events of existence, the 
fitting incidents in a sphere of sadness. The old 
house, brooding over its two dead centuries, was 
the ideal home for one who into her short life had 
compressed so many measureless hours of anguish. 
The antique mansion seemed to Damaris almost to 
be possessed of a conscious and sympathetic intel- 
ligence which understood and felt her sorrows. 

She experienced, moreover, a luxury of woe in 
being no longer forced to cover her life with a gloss 
of cheerfulness or indifference for the sake of those 
about her. Here at home she might be as frank in 
her misery as she chose, and this freedom, if 
scarcely healthful, was alluring, and even, by one 
of those strange paradoxes so common in human 
experience, comforting. 

Damaris found a certain support in the presence 
of Hannah Stearns. This antiquated and angular 
female was of rough exterior, but inwardly of a 
tenderness as exquisite as the bloom of the arbutus 
hidden beneath some unpromising tangle of bram- 
bles and dead leaves on a New England hillside. 
To be demonstrative was with the old housekeeper 
an impossibility so absolute that the simple attempt 
was like the dividing asunder of body and spirit. 
She had attempted when John Wainwright died, 
moved by the overwhelming consciousness of the 
tragic circumstances and of the fact that they were 
concealed from Damaris, to say some words of com- 
fort and sympathy, but the mental and physical 
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agony of the effort was too great for her lightly to 
venture a second trial. Her staunch and warm 
devotion was, however, by no means lost on her mis- 
tress, who felt a sense of security in the presence of 
the loyal soul, as leal of heart as she was cold in 
aspect. 

The housekeeper was not always soothing, how- 
ever. A casual word from her lips upon the very 
day of Damaris' return set the heart of the young 
mistress of Ash Nook beating with painful vio- 
lence. 

" Wallie*s been dreadful lonesome without you," 
Hannah observed, as the dog and Damaris were 
overwhelming each other with caresses, " but I told 
him he'd have to get used to it, for the first thing 
he'd know some man would be carrying you off 
altogether, and he'd have to put up with me." 

Damaris pretended not to hear, but the question 
upon which the words touched was too vital for 
her to let slip any. single expression of opinion 
regarding it. If Hannah Steams, who to her mind 
had always represented hard common sense, looked 
upon her lot as not unlike that of others, why was 
she herself standing alone against the convictions 
of all who knew her. The old question had thus 
met her upon her threshold, and through long hours 
she pondered over it with painful persistency that 
told upon both mind and body. Sometimes she 
sat with folded hands before the open fire until the 
brands fell to coals, the red coals dropped to ashes, 
the last sparks faded out in the heaps of white dust, 
13 
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and with a start she would awake to the conscious- 
ness that the tall clock was telling hours long past 
midnight. Sometimes she would wander aimlessly 
from one chill chamber to another, as if she were a 
shivering and restless ghost in vain search for 
peace. 

Once in one of these dreary wanderings, she 
came into the chamber which Dr. Wilson had 
occupied during his stay at Ash Nook. She paused 
before the antique mirror in which he had admired 
the reflection of his handsome face. It was almost 
nightfall, and out of the gathering dusk a wan 
shadow of herself confronted her with ghostly pale- 
ness. She put up both hands, and pushed back the 
black hair from her temples, leaning forward toward 
the twin shape which bent in turn to her from the 
haunted depth of the mirror. 

The sight was so weird and uncanny that she 
shuddered and drew back. Then she laughed bit- 
terly and bent yet nearer to her wraith-like sister, 
until their white foreheads almost met. Again 
Damaris laughed, a laugh which had in it some- 
thing of wildness. She waved her hand fantastic- 
ally to the image. The motion of pale beckoning 
fingers from the shadowy depth answered her. 
She looked up at the carved bird sitting in tarnished 
state upon the top of the frame, and, standing upon 
tip-toes, she reached up to touch with mocking 
gesture his downward bent head, laughing again in 
terrible glee as the pallid hand of her reflection 
repeated the action. 
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The sight, could one have seen it, must have 
been painful in the extreme, yet not without a cer- 
tain dreadful fascination. There was so much about 
the mien and gestures of the maiden to suggest the 
wild fantasies of a disordered mind that one must 
have been lacking in natural sensibility who could 
see it unmoved ; and it would be difficult adequately 
to express the pang of horror which pierced the 
very soul of Hannah Stearns, who in search of her 
mistress had been from chamber to chamber, and 
had at length followed Wallace, who came gravely 
up the stairs to join in the quest, to the room where 
Damaris was holding strange converse with her 
shadow. The old woman stood transfixed, with an 
awful tightening at the heart, while the dog walked 
serenely forward to rub himself against his mistress. 

The touch of the faithful animal recalled Damaris 
to herself 

" Dear doggie," she said, turning from the mirror 
to stoop and caress him, " did he love his old 
mistress ? Was he lonesome down stairs all alone, 
bless his old heart." 

The relief of the housekeeper at hearing Miss 
Damaris speak calmly and rationally came with a 
shock so great that her knees seemed suddenly to 
give way under her, and trembling from head to 
foot she' caught a chair just in time to save herself 
from falling. The movement made her presence 
known. 

" Ah, Hannah," her mistress said in her ordinary 
tones, " were you looking for me ? " 
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** Looking for you," Hannah echoed sharply, 
reaction from fright taking the form of anger. ** L 
should say I was ! IVe been over the whole blessed 
house after you. Here's a letter Peter got at the 
village." 

Damaris took the missive carelessly enough; 
then the color flushed her white cheeks. It was 
from Sherlock Lincoln, and when she had torn it 
impatiently open and taken it to the window, she 
read in the fading light : ** I shall hope to see you 
to-morrow." 



XXIII. 

ONE body's hand. 

Merry Wives of Windsor; 1.-4. 

DESPITE probabilities which predicted rain, the 
treacherous February weather chose liext 
morning to be warm and bright, and Damaris looked 
out over the landscape, spotted with patches of half- 
melted snow, with a sense of elation which revived 
her whole being. As the day wore on and the 
hour for the afternoon train approached, she grew 
restless, and flitted from the fire to the window 
upon whose seat Wallace lay in grave surveillance 
of the affairs of the outside world. She stood in 
the latter place with her hand upon the collie's 
head when Lincoln stepped from the cars and came 
across from the little station. The dog immediately 
evinced a strong desire to go to meet the visitor, 
and going into the hall Damaris opened the door to 
let him out. Having done so, it seemed inhospit- 
able to close it again with the coming g^est 
already crossing the lawn, and she stood waiting 
for him, the wind stirring the folds of her black 
dress. 

** It is not our custom," she greeted the lawyer, 
" to meet our friends half way to Boston, but Wallace 
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was SO delighted to see you that he refused to 
wait." 

" It is a hospitable custom," he replied cheerily, 
drawing off his glove to take in his strong, warm 
clasp the hand she extended. " I am very glad to 
see you." 

She did not reply, but leading the way into the 
hall, stood in silence while he removed his coat, 
and then invited him by a gesture into the room 
from which she had come, Wallace, as usual, taking 
precedence with a calm conviction of personal fit- 
ness and consequence beautiful to witness. 

Lincoln seated himself in an antique roundabout, 
while his hostess established herself in the big easy 
chair which towered above her slender figure with 
an air of motherly protection. 

" I trust you had a pleasant and profitable jour- 
ney," Damaris observed, by way of saying some- 
thing, and with a nervous consciousness that she 
must not yield to her inclination to sit greedily 
devouring her visitor with her eyes. 

" Well, so so ; although Quebec in winter is by 
no means a paradise. It is always interesting, of 
course, as the most ill-governed city in America, 
if for no other reason ; but a selfish desire for 
bodily comforts begins to absorb all one's energies 
by the time he has been there a day or two." 

Damaris laughed with an exquisite little musical 
ripple which was truly an expression of pure joy 
at his presence, although it purported to be the 
symbol of amusement at his words. She leaned 
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back in the comer of the great chair, almost as 
wide as an old-fashioned settle, looking into the 
fire and letting her hands lie passive in her lap. A 
sweet sense of perfect rest had come over her from 
the moment she heard his voice, and the restless- 
ness which had for days pursued her like a relent- 
less fever was suddenly assuaged. 

" Winter is nowhere an eminently cheerful sea- 
son," was her comment upon his words. " Even at 
Ash Nook it has its disadvantages." 

" Why did you come back? " he demanded, with 
a quick change of manner. " Why didn't you 
stay in Boston ? " 

" I suppose," answered Damaris, with a smile 
that began faintly, but deepened as she spoke, "that 
I really came for the luxury of being as miserable 
as I pleased. I was tired out with the effort to 
appear cheerful." 

"Ah, there you were wrong," he broke in. 
" Misery, like every other habit, grows by indul- 
gence." 

" When it is a habit." 

" It is always more or less a habit after the pain 
of the first shock has dulled, and it is one of the 
easiest to cultivate. Most people really enjoy 
being thoroughly miserable, it is such a satisfaction 
to be able to profoundly pity one's self" 

" I dare say you are right ; and to escape the 
odium of such a reflection, I'll confess that I camef 
home to take care of my pampered doggie." 

Lincoln smiled, and did not push the subject fur* 
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ther. He began to tell of his stay at Quebec, to 
repeat such bits of the floating chit-chat of the day 
as he thought might please her, the conversation 
being now and then interrupted by those intervals 
of silence which more than any words that can 
be spoken give to talk a confidential, intimate 
flavor. The short afternoon began to wane and the 
shadows to gather before the guest rose to go. It 
was the first time he had ever come to see Damaris 
without some excuse of business, and although 
she did not perhaps remember the fact or reflect 
upon how different in tone had been the call from 
any which had preceded it, it is to be presumed 
that neither of these facts was overlooked by her 
lover. 

" It is time for the last train," he said as he rose. 
" Why, I hadn't noticed that it was raining." 

Damaris turned her glance from the fire and her 
visitor, and for the first time perceived that the 
rain was falling steadily and quietly. 

" I hope you are properly prepared for the change 
of weather," she returned. " Have you an um- 
brella." 

" Thank you, yes. A brand new one, lately 
feloniously smuggled from Her Majesty's domin- 
ions. I am weather proof, in any case. Good- 
bye." 

He purposely made his leave-taking of the brief- 
est, and a moment later Damaris was standing alone 
on the hearth-rug, at once happier and more lonely 
than she had been for weeks. She made no at- 
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tempt to study or to examine her feelings, but with 
a smile on her face stood looking into the fire and 
reviewing the conversation just ended, recalling 
rather the emotions to which it had given rise than 
the words. One hand rested upon the high mantel 
above her head, while the other hung at her side. 
A sudden peal of the door-bell broke her dream 
and brought the dog to his feet with a bound. 
Both assumed a listening attitude, and at the sound 
of the voice which spoke to Hannah in the hall a 
moment later, a look of joyous surprise came into 
Damaris* face. 

She had not changed her attitude when Sherlock 
Lincoln opened the door and came toward her. 

" I am a bad penny," was his greeting. " I throw 
myself on your mercy. The train is stopped at 
Cohasset by a washout — though how they could 
possibly get up a washout with so little rain, is 
beyond me, — ^and as Fd either to walk to Hingham 
in the storm or to beg for shelter, I much preferred 
the latter." 

" I am very glad you did," she answered warmly. 
" I should hate to think I was so unendurable that a 
friend would walk two or three miles in a February 
rainstorm to avoid me. You are heartily welcome, 
and the house is large and empty." 

She smiled so gladly that a sudden thrill stirred 
her lover*s heart. He had surprised her in that 
tender mood which follows the departure of one un- 
confessedly dear ; and her whole bearing betrayed 
her gladness at his return. It was only by a strong 
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effort that he restrained himself from showing how 
perfectly he responded to her joy and how deeply 
he was touched by her emotion. He felt that he 
had made more progress in her affection than he 
had dared to hope, and there was a note of 
triumph in his voice when he spoke again of which 
she was instantly aware. She trembled a little 
without understanding why, and excused herself 
to make arrangements for his accommodation for 
the night. 

Half an hour later as she crossed the upper hall 
in response to the tea bell, she passed the chamber 
which had been assigned to the guest, the same 
which Dr. Wilson had occupied. The door stood 
ajar, and Damaris' glance fell upon the stately old 
mirror in which yesterday she confronted the wan 
and ghastly reflection of her own white face. Now 
she saw in the glass instead the picture of a man's 
hand resting upon the tall back of a chair. It was 
a handsome hand, strong and well shaped ; a hand 
with the impress of good lineage and of strong 
character. 

Damaris paused involuntarily, and looked at the 
picture in the mirror with beating heart. The re- 
flection was a symbol of so much to her ; it was so 
much more than the mere shadow of a hand in a 
mirror ; she caught her breath in a sudden passion 
of hope and of fear, of love and of sorrow. It 
seemed to her that had she been nearer she must 
have flung herself upon her knees and covered that 
shapely hand with caresses. As it was all her soul, 
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in that brief instant, went out to her guest and 
yearned to make him feel what he was to her. 

Then the hand was lifted from the chair-back, 
and without seeing more she hastened on her way 
down stairs. 



XXIV. 

SUPPER THAT NIGHT. 

Much Ado about Nothing ; ii. — x. 

SHERLOCK LINCOLN was by no means an 
imaginative man, save in the sense that all 
clever men must have this chief of human faculties 
developed in some direction, and he was far from 
appreciating the picturesqueness of the tea-table to 
which he and Damaris sat down. He was by no 
means so obtuse, however, as not to be affected by 
its dainty delightfulness, for although the artistic 
side of his nature had never been developed he had 
a taste naturally refined and had lived in an atmos- 
phere of culture. A pleasant sense of warmth and 
comfort mellowed the whole man as he watched 
his hostess pouring tea into the thin, transparent 
cups in which her grandmothers before her had 
dispensed a like fragrant beverage. 

The dining-room at Ash Nook, like the rest of 
the house, was in keeping with the " spirit of eld " 
which brooded over the place. It was undoubtedly 
owing in part to the seclusion in which the family 
had latterly lived that so few modern articles were 
to be seen in the mansion, although it could be due 
to nothing but exquisite taste that everything 
204 
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incongruous had been so absolutely excluded. 
The dining-room was a long, low apartment with a 
wide fire-place at one end, and with the heavy 
beams showing in ceiling and corners. Above 
the mantel were a pair of huge antlers which tra- 
dition said were the spoils brought from a hand-to- 
hand encounter with a monster buck by the first 
Wainwright who settled in New England, and 
which, however true this legend might be, were 
abundantly worthy a romantic history. A sword 
which enjoyed the reputation of having been worn 
by another Wainwright at the battle of Bunker Hill 
reposed in dignified state upon their prongs, while 
below it hung a silver-mounted hunting horn, 
sufficiently picturesque, but concerning whose 
history even tradition was silent, although number- 
less tales had from time to time been invented by 
fenciful members of the family, only to slip off from 
the invulnerable mail of mystery in which the horn 

had enshrouded itself 

< 

The furniture was tall and solemn, as if the 
responsibility of assisting at family banquets for 
generations had developed an abnormal gravity in 
the old chairs and stately clock. The fire-dogs 
were slender and severe like antique spinsters who 
abated no whit of their claims to consideration as 
age crept on, but rather claimed new deference for 
their accumulated years. There were no pictures 
in the room except a portrait of a Wainwright of 
the last century who had broken his neck while 
fox-hunting on the estates of an English cousin, a 
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method of leaving this world which had com- 
mended itself to his contemporaries as so eminently 
respectable that his memory still preserved in the 
&mily the aroma of clever achievement. 

The table that night spread under the super- 
vision of Hannah Stearns, exhibited an odd ming- 
ling of stateliness and homely comfort. The china 
was old and priceless ; the silver in shape much in 
vogue while King George still claimed the allegiance 
of the American colonies. The homely country 
tastes and habits of the housekeeper were apparent 
in the abundance and variety of the food. Side by 
side with a little blue dish of " brown Betty " stood 
a crystal bowl of cumquots, vying its amber syrup 
against the crimson sweetness of its neighbor; and 
the tea which Damaris poured had the fragrance of 
all the blooms of the flowery kingdom. 

" It is pleasant to have you eat my salt," Damaris 
said to her guest, with a smile, " even if I owe the 
honor purely to chance. It is one of the peculiari- 
ties of an old house like this," she wenf on, her tone 
changing, " that it is never possible to enjoy any 
present disentangled from some more or less tragic 
past. Do you remember the feeling Hawthorne 
expresses about old houses? That they are 
haunted by the sins and sorrows of former genera- 
tions and * breathe out contagion,' or something of 
the sort." 

" Why sins and sorrows more than joys and vir- 
tues ? " Lincoln returned. " It seems to me a 
morbid way of looking at it to consider only the 
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sad possibilities. Now our old homestead is the 
nicest place on earth to me. The way you say 
Hawthorne takes it, he*d find the marks of bullets 
from the Indian wars very doleful, but they always 
struck me as very jolly. There is something in- 
spiring in the knowledge that the people you come 
of had the spunk to fight, and you can never fancy 
their being in the dumps, whatever happened to 
them." 

The brisk, hearty tone in which he spoke gave 
Damaris a delightful sense of support and security. 
He was so healthily and fully vitalized, so heartily in 
sympathy with life as it was, so eager in effort, that 
his mere presence was inexpressibly restful and in- 
spiring to the saddened girl upon whom the old 
mansion had cast its blighting shadow. She looked 
at him with a half-conscious feeling of gratitude to 
him for being alive and her friend. 

" It is so different," she said, " when you look at 
it from the other side. I suppose a prison cell does 
not appear so very dreadful when one looks in 
through the bars instead of out. While you are 
here it is easy to see with your eyes, and to feel 
that life is really cheerful, and that my brooding is 
all morbid ; but to-morrow, when I am alone, the 
old feeling will come back in all its habitual som- 
breness." 

The dark red flushed into Sherlock Lincoln's 
cheek. He looked down into his plate an instant, 
leaning his strong shoulders back in the old carved 
chair in which he sat. The silence was really very 
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brief, yet it was long enough for Damans to notice 
it, and to wish her words unsaid. She hastened to 
speak again before he should reply, and leaning 
forward with the friendly solicitude of the hostess, 
she proffered him the dish which chanced to be 
nearest her hand. 

He raised his ^y^s with so penetrating a glance 
that her own fell before it, and the color mounted 
in turn into her pale face. 

" May I not fill your cup," she asked, determined 
to preserve her calmness. 

" Thank you," he answered, in words which were 
common-place enough, yet which were spoken with 
a slight eagerness of manner showing plainly the 
feeling they covered ; " but I have plenty. Such tea 
ought to go far to reconcile one for living even in 
Siberia, and much more to the solitude of Ash 
Nook." 

" I am very glad you like it. It is some sort of 
Celestial Golden Dragon or High and Mighty 
Monster Chop-chop, that Uncle William Dimmont 
has sent him from China. He is a connoisseur, 
and prides himself on his tea as much as on his 
wine. He says there is only one man in Boston 
beside himself who really appreciates good tea, and 
that is Mr. Plant, who is such a noted gourmet" 

Both felt that a dangerous moment had passed 
as the conversation flowed back into ordinary chan- 
nels, and both were more or less remotely aware of 
the probabilities of a recurrence of the peril. Each 
was secretly conscious of a feeling that a crisis was 
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approaching, and while Lincoln was somewhat 
agitated by this instinct, Damaris was calm. The 
man was stirred by the vibration of his passion 
and disturbed by the unusual experience of finding 
his self-control slipping away from him ; the woman 
reposed upon her resolve never to allow love to 
enter her life. By that beautiful freedom from 
logic which gives the feminine mind the advantage 
in any crisis of emotion, she was able to uphold 
herself by resolutions she knew perfectly well were 
shaken to their foundations, and to assume as real 
a state of things which had ceased to exist. Serene 
in her imaginary strength, she awaited the ap- 
proaching storm with a composure the strength 
and permanence of which she overestimated, it is 
true, but which at least gave her a present sense of 
security. 

Her sensitiveness to the electric condition of the 
mental atmosphere, however, made her rise from 
the table as soon as she politely could. She 
wanted to get away from the presence of her lover 
at least long enough to assure herself that her self- 
control was unshaken ; to breathe a moment air not 
laden with the intoxication of his presence, and to 
recall herself to her ordinary calm. 

" You may smoke here," she said, " if you are 
provided with cigars. Dr. Wilson got us quite into 
the way of knowing what to do with a man in the 
house. We were sadly out of practice before he 



came." 
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A cigar is not an absolute necessity to me," 
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the guest began to protest ; but she interrupted 
him brightly : 

" Don't yield comfort to politeness. You know 
your way to the parlor. You will find me there." 

She stood an instant with her hand laid upon the 
carved back of her chair, the light from an old 
sconce shining through her hair and bringing out 
its warm hues. He had never before been aware 
of the wealth of color which was hidden in her 
black tresses, and he stared now at the dusky red 
glow with a glance so fixed that it embarrassed her. 

" If you need anything," she said, moving away, 
" Hannah will help you to it, if you ask her. The 
bell is there." 

Left to himself the lawyer threw himself into a 
seat before the blazing fire, and lighting a cigar 
began to puff at it lustily. He was not sorry to be 
left alone. The sensation of being unsettled and 
carried along by a tide of emotion was a novel ex- 
perience to him, and one not wholly pleasing. He 
had long ago determined to win Damaris Wain- 
wright's heart, and he had thought himself in love 
with her, but his experience in passion was so 
small that the possibility of losing his self-control 
had never occurred to him. He had anticipated a 
siege of her affection which was on his part to be 
carried on with the skill and finesse of a case at 
law ; he was to win her by adroitness, by cool and 
well-contrived advances, never himself losing his 
self-possession or letting slip an opportunity of 
bettering his position. 
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Despite all which ifine theory, the lover was fully- 
aware that to-night his passion had flown like wine 
to his head. When he should have been calmly 
studying the effect of the situation upon Damaris, 
his whole energies had been absorbed in preserving 
an outward calm while his inner serenity seemed 
hopelessly to have failed him. He was unlearned 
enough in the true lore of the affections to despise 
as weakness the very thing which proved his truth 
and worthiness, and he stared fiercely into the coals, 
wondering what had come to him that his usual 
self-command should be so dangerously shaken. 

He was still far from any confidence that he had 
either overcome Damaris' scruples or touched her 
heart. It must be confessed that he regarded the 
former as the more difficult of these achievements; 
nor does this argue any undue vanity on his part. 
His passion was really strong and genuine, and it 
was not in his positive nature to be otherwise than 
sanguine without some tangible reason for doubt. 

He did realize to the full how difficult it would 
be to vanquish Damaris' resolution not to marry, 
but, remembering the last evening he had passed 
with her, he hoped his words on that occasion had 
not remained fruitless. His heart was hot within 
him, love, hope and pity struggling for mastery, 
and as the blue and gray wreaths from his cigar 
were drawn into the wide chimney, so his thoughts 
were drawn after the mistress of the old mansion. 

He had said to himself that day that he would 
not yet trouble her by word or sign of love. It 
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was rather his plan to accustom her to his presence, 
to make himself part of her life, to win his way by 
imperceptible degrees into her trust and love. He 
had gone away from the house in the afternoon 
without having been betrayed into deviating in the 
least from his programme. He had been cordial 
and friendly and only that, skillfully and success- 
fully avoiding all dangerous ground ; and after all, 
feite had brought him back, tempting his prudence 
with the sight of his lady's graciousness and sweet- 
ness until it was more than he could bear. He 
rose suddenly to his feet, flung his cigar end into 
the fire, and turned away with a fierceness of reso- 
lution which left the mark of his heavy heel upon 
the old tiles of the hearth. 

He walked with brisk steps to the parlor and 
opened the door. The mistress of Ash Nook was 
seated in her favorite great easy chair, leaning her 
cheek upon her hand. She looked up as her guest 
entered, raising herself into a more erect position 
and smiling a welcome. Then something in his 
face and mien warned her woman's instinct of what 
was coming, and set her heart throbbing with wild 
beats. She dropped her hand over the arm of her 
chair and spoke to Wallace, who crossed the room 
sleepily to lie down beside her. 

Brought face to face with his opportunity, Sher- 
lock Lincoln found no words ready for his use. 
He stood on the rug before Damaris, looking down 
upon her, while she dared not raise her drooping 
eyes to meet his glance. He tried to speak, while 
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the secpnds seemed to stretch out interminably, 
and an overwhelming tide of passion and yearning 
surged in his heart. 

" It is no use," he burst out at last, with an 
abruptness almost rude, " I got away this afternoon 
without saying it, but fate brought me back. I 
love you, Miss Wainwright, I love you ; and I can- 
not help telling you." 

She bent her head forward quickly, resting her 
face in her hands upon the arm of the chair. Now 
that the crisis had really come all her strength and 
resolution -melted away from her, and with a poig- 
nant pain like the thrust of a spear, she became sud- 
denly aware that she loved this man whose affection 
she was determined to put aside. For an instant she 
felt benumbed and stunned by the overwhelming 
force of the revelation, then a burst of tears followed, 
and she trembled with the violence of her sobs. 

Wallace sprung up to kiss her hands and to 
press his cold nose against her cheek, whining his 
sympathy, but she did not heed him. Her lover 
stood in mingled consternation and pity, bending 
over her ; then reckless of consequences he dropped 
on one knee beside her chair, and putting his arms 
impetuously about her, he drew her head to his 
shoulder, covering her hair and forehead with 
kisses. She made no resistance, and as he folded 
her more close, a thrill of triumph warmed his 
breast that he had won her heart. 

Her sobs grew less, and then were checked 
altogether. Damaris raised her face, so proud in 
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its beauty, SO tender and appealing in its. tear-wet 
blushes, and throwing her arms about his neck, 
pressed her lips to his in a kiss which even in his 
exultation seemed to his easily alarmed mood to have 
something of renunciation in its passionate fervor. 

Then she drew away from him and leaned back 
in the great chair. Still half kneeling, her lover 
seized her hand and caressed it fondly. She sur- 
rendered it to him passively, while unchecked the 
tears ran over her face. 

" Oh,** she cried, in a voice choked with sobs, " why 
did you tell me ! Why did you make me love you ! " 

He looked at her in sudden fear, his face white 
with apprehension. The pain of losing her when 
he had thought her won was like an awful wrench 
which wrung his whole being. 

" I was happy without understanding," she went 
on, " and now it is all over ; now I know, and I 
must send you away. Oh, why could it not have 
lasted a little longer ! ** 

He sprang to his feet with splendid energy, his 
eyes blazing, and there was in his voice a ring of 
exultant strength which brought a flush at once 
of love and pride into her white face. 

" It will last ! " he exclaimed. " It is for all our 
life long, Damaris. I love you, I tell you, and you 
love me." 

He extended his arms with a movement that was 
like a gesture of command ; half-bewildered, she 
responded to its call and rose to be folded in his 
passionate embrace. 



XXV. 

UPON BARE FRIENDSHIP. 

Timon of Athens ; iU.— i. 

IT is cruelly true that fate often spends long, bitter 
years in teaching man most to shun and fear 
that shape in which she will ultimately present to 
him his best fortune, and some expression of this 
fact would have been Damaris* thought had she 
been able to phrase to herself her feeling when 
afler the first transports of that rapturous embrace 
were passed, she drew herself a little from her 
lover's arms, and with his hand upon her shoulder 
looked into his eyes. For years she had been 
strengthening herself to shun love, to dread it as 
denied her ; and now it brought to her a cup of joy 
so intoxicating that she seemed to herself almost 
delirious with happiness. Passion is the concen- 
tration of all the powers upon a single emotion, and 
for the moment her whole soul was completely 
absorbed in the single desire to be absolutely one 
with her lover, to sink into his being and to merge 
her consciousness in his until she had no thought 
which he did not share and understand. 

For the moment doubts and fears, memory and 
despair, had not existence for her. For that one 
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perfect instant, she was utterly content and utterly- 
happy. Her own will and the need of maintaining 
the forlorn struggle against all natural desires for 
joy had suddenly faded away, and she had no 
wish but to follow implicitly the guidance of 
Sherlock Lincoln's desires. What he decreed was 
for the moment as the fiat of doom before which the 
stern resolutions of years ceased to be. She felt 
the blessed relief of laying all responsibility upon 
him ; while she looked into his clear eyes she was 
filled with a blessed confidence that all was forever 
well since he loved her. 

It was Wallace who recalled her to a sense of the 
present. Whether disturbed by the sight which 
he could not comprehend, or moved by some 
insight into the future, he uttered suddenly a short, 
sharp bark, stretching his fore paws at his mistress* 
feet and thrusting his head down upon them 
excitedly. Damaris started back, but Lincoln 
drew her again to him and kissed her fervently. 
Then she freed herself from his arms and turned to 
lay her hand a moment upon the dog's forehead 
before seating herself in the chair from which she 
had risen. Her eyes gleamed, a beautiful flush 
shone through the clear skin of her cheeks, and a 
new and enchanting youthfulness seemed suddenly 
to have inspired her. She laughed aloud with a 
glee which if a little suggestive of overstrained 
nerves was none the less full of an exquisite 
joyousness. 

Her lover stood regarding her with a look of 
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mingled adoration and triumph. Neither spoke for 
a moment. Then he put out both his hands and 
took hers. 

" Dearest," he said, while she looked up at him 
with shining eyes, " you shall never regret this." 

He was shaken from his habitual calm. He had 
so dreaded the strength of her resolution, had so 
feared the habitual sadness which enveloped her, 
had doubted whether she could have permitted the 
growth of love in her heart even had it sprung 
there, that the reaction from doubt to joyful assur- 
ance was almost too great to be borne. He was 
conscious of surprise that she had yielded to his 
suit so quickly, but he was not yet wise enough to 
fear from this very reason. He did not appreciate 
the fact that her sorely tried heart had in a moment 
thrown all its burden of resolve and responsibility 
upon him ; that she had borne the struggle until 
she could endure it no longer, and that the oppor- 
tunity of relying upon his strength had come to her 
at a moment when she was too worn with desperate 
efforts for self conquest to resist or to deliberate, 
and could do nothing but yield. 

" My own Damaris," Lincoln went on, looking 
tenderly into her grief-worn face, " I have said to 
myself that I must win you for my wife from the 
first day I ever saw you. I could not have given 
you up." 

Damaris bent over his hand as he spoke and 
kissed it ; then she flushed rosy red, and to cover 
her confusion she rose quickly and opened the 
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narrow door of the quaint china closet beside the 
chimney. 

" There has never been a betrothal in our family/' 
she said, taking down the morocco case in which 
was kept the old Wainwright glass, ** or at least 
none for a century, that has not been pledged in 
this glass. Though betrothals," she added, " have 
long been unheard of here." 

She placed the case upon the small old-fashioned 
table which held the lamp, and with her hand upon 
the lid turned toward him a face so full of archness 
that he scarcely recognized it. 

" It is so strange that I can hardly believe it 
real," she laughed. " I never believed the old 
glass would be filled for me. I am not sure even 
now that fate will not interpose in some unexpected 
way." 

He bent forward and kissed her bright face, 
which had, mingled with its joy, a tremulousness 
that suggested tears. 

" I think we can afford to defy fate now," he 
answered. " If love isn't stronger, then one can 
have faith in nothing." 

Her look of response was eloquent. She un- 
fastened the clasp and opened the case. Glittering 
in its velvet bed lay the antique glass, reflecting the 
lamplight in many tinted rays ; but when Damaris 
lifted it, only the bowl came, the standard lying 
separated in its place. A sudden deathly pallor 
quenched the joy of her face as a black flood may 
cover golden sands. All women are superstitious 
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where love is concerned, and the coincidence was 
in itself too painful to be lightly regarded. Damaris 
turned to her lover a fece white and full of terror. 

" Fate has prevented ! " she said. 

Sherlock Lincoln was a man of too resolute fibre 
and of too absolute self-control to lose his presence 
of mind in this emergency. 

"Nonsense," he returned, taking the glass. 
"When fate attempts a thing she does it more 
thoroughly. We can drink out of this perfectly 
well. And if you are set on an omen," he added, 
smiling at his whim, " you may regard this as a 
symbol that our life is detached from the past and 
all you have feared from it." 

As he spoke, he glanced up and down the closet 
shelves for wine. His eye fell upon a flask of 
Benedictine, and from this he poured a little into 
the broken glass. 

" Come," he said ; " drink, Damaris. It means 
everything to me to have a sign that you are really 
mine. It is like a sacrament." 

She took the glass from his hand, looking straight 
ioto his ardent eyes. The spicy odor of the golden 
cordial floated up to her nostrils, as the subtle 
influence of his passionate glance stole through her 
whole being. There was an instant of absolute 
silence between them as she paused holding the 
glass. The quaint convex mirror on the opposite 
wall pictured in miniature her slender black-robed 
figure standing between the firelight and the lamp- 
light, the glistening broken beaker in her upraised 
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hand ; while before her stood her lover, tall, straight 
and resolute. Outside the wind soughed through 
the naked boughs of the ash tree ; the burning wood 
now and then crackled on the hearth within. More 
and more yearning grew Damaris* look, until she 
turned slowly to the fire, and before he could divine 
her intention, deliberately poured out the Benedic- 
tine upon the glowing coals. 

Lincoln started forward, too late to prevent her 
action. The sudden flames lapped up the pungent 
liquid to the last drop, lighting the room with 
a yellow glow, and making a gleaming reflection in 
the old mirror. 

Damaris turned toward her lover with a mocking 
laugh new and terrible to him. 

" I ought to drop the glass and shiver it into a 
thousand fragments," she said with bitter flippancy ; 
" that is the way such a melodramatic performance 
should rightly end." 

She replaced the glass, with drops of the liquor 
still upon it, in its case, while Lincoln stood regard- 
ing her in silence. She even glanced over her 
.shoulder to say : 

" Do you think I should make a good priestess 
to offer sacrifices and things ? " 

Then suddenly and without warning she threw 
herself into his arms, and burst into convulsive 
sobs. He attempted to soothe her, although he 
was in truth not wholly able to comprehend her 
quick changes. 

" Oh," she sobbed, when at length she was able 
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to command her voice, " it is of no use, it is of no 
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" What is of no use ? " demanded he, clasping 
her fondly and looking down into her tear-stained 
face. 

" It is of no use for me to hope to be like other 
girls," answered poor Damaris, somewhat regaining 
calmness ; " to hope for happiness, for — " 

" You may hope for all,*' he interrupted a little 
fiercely. " No one could have a truer love than I 
feel for you. Let me prove to you how mistaken 
and morbid you are. I will make your life so 
happy that you will come to smile at your fears.*' 

His voice softened with genuine and keen feel- 
ing ; his eyes shone with mingled fire and tender- 
ness. She looked up into his face with infinite 
yearning, but the belief of years, strengthened at 
the moment by a superstition vague but powerful, 
was stronger than hope. Indeed the very intensity 
of her desire to believe her lover's words, now as 
before rendered faith more difficult. The New 
England heritage of distrust of self made her doubt 
the more because she so fervently longed to be con- 
vinced ; and Lincoln knew by the expression which 
came over her face, that for the present at least it 
were vain to attempt to persuade her. 

She freed herself from his arms and stepped 
backward to sink into her favorite place in the great 
chair. She leaned against its tall side, exhausted 
with conflicting emotions, while he stood looking 
down at her in speechless love and longing. 
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" Be my friend ! " she cried impulsively, putting 
up both her hands to his, extended to meet them. 
" I am all alone, and I love you. Do not desert 
me because I cannot be more than a friend." 

" I will be your friend," he replied, bending to 
kiss the hands he held. " I will be better to you 
than you can be to yourself, and I shall win you 
yet. Now we are only friends, but I will not deceive 
you, and I warn you what my friendship means." 

" No," returned Damaris, " you will see it as I 
do. Oh, I am so sorry you loved me when some 
other woman would have made you happy as you 
deserve to be ; although," she added, the rosy blood 
tinging her pale cheeks, " I cannot be sorry that 
you love me. I can even now be jealous a little of 
that unknown woman." 

He smiled upon her with a look of fullest 
meaning. 

" Yet despite that other woman," he said, " we 
are at least the best of friends." 



XXVL 

IN THIS HUMOR WON. 

Richard III ; i. — 8. 

IT began to be remarked by the friends of Dr. 
Wilson that he was becoming a good deal of a 
society man, and soon by people in general that he 
WcLS most persistent in his attentions to Miss Dim- 
mont. The truth was that the young man had 
made whatever efforts lay in his power to obtain 
invitations to places where he was likely to meet 
Elsie, and when later it came to be recognized so 
generally that she was willing to accord to him her 
favor, for the time being at least, he was pretty 
generally invited by her set on that account. 

Society is really extremely good-natured in a 
case such as this, there being an instinctive free- 
masonry which leads women to help each other in 
their love afifairs, provided always that personal 
rivalry does not interfere. As invitation lists are 
usually made out by feminine hands, it follows that 
a young man who wishes to get on in society has 
no surer means of advancement than the spreading 
of the belief that some lady within the charmed 
circle is interested in him. Ladies who do not like 
hitn, who do not approve of him, who can see in 
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him no claims to social recognition, and who even 
would disapprove heartily of the match his admis- 
sion to their set is to further, will yet feel bound to 
entertain him from some instinctive belief in their 
duty toward any of their sisters who is endeavoring 
to achieve her destiny oy marrying in a state of 
civilization where the masculine sex is not only 
outnumbered by the other, but is moreover dan- 
gerously and desperately elusive. 

This social success produced in Chauncy*s secret 
heart a feeling of the utmost elation, but he was 
after all too clever and too cold-blooded — too well 
balanced, he would himself have phrased it — ^to 
lose his head. Fine grained and sensitive it was 
not in his nature to be, and he would forever be 
deficient in those branches of education which can 
only be properly taught by beginning with the 
pupil's grandfather. It must be acknowledged, 
however unwillingly, that these limitations were 
not always perceived even in what is pleased to 
consider itself Boston's best society; while his 
handsome face and ready speech told for full more 
than they were really worth. It was a pleasure for 
the girls to meet a new man, and although he 
might be vastly inferior to the scions of genuinely 
aristocratic families with whom they had consorted 
all their lives, the girls were sufficiently eager for 
novelty to forgive a slight flavor of roughness 
which bespoke a youth unmollified by the softening 
influences of really exclusive humanity. The new- 
comer could never be mistaken, it is true, for a 
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genuine inborn member of the circle to which he 
was now somewhat capriciously admitted; he exhib- 
ited too great a deference for the taste and feelings 
of others, he was too anxious to please, and he 
lacked that last touch of superb insolence which is 
society's crowning gift to her favorite sons. The 
young men did not as a rule like him, feeling that 
he was a goose intruding into their swan company, 
but the other sex, desirous of variety and by cir- 
cumstances far more restrained in the pursuit of 
it than were their brothers, enjoyed Dr. Wilson 
something as they might have been pleased with a 
new novel or a fresh design in embroidery. 

It was largely this pleasure of a fresh savor that 
attracted Elsie herself to Dr. Wilson. She was 
wont to declare that she knew the entire conver- 
sation of the young men in her set, and that she 
was bored to death with the whole of them. 

" We began at Papanti's in pinafores,*' she once 
declared in a burst of confidence to a Baltimore 
girl who for a month was her intimate soul-com- 
panion, " and before one term of dancing-school was 
over I knew all the boys by heart, and they haven't 
changed any since except to grow more conceited. 
There were more bright ones then than now, too, 
for all the smart boys have either gone to the bad* 
or to the insane asylum. All the Somerset Qub 
fellows are alike anyway, and I'm dreadfully tired 
of them and their light overcoats; though Fd no 
more dare say that to a Boston girl than I would 
to tell her I'd murdered my grandmother. Why, I 
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could sit down before I go to a party and write out 
the conversations of the different men I shall dance 
with, and hit it five times out of every six ; though 
to be sure the dancing men only pretend to be 
eloquent with their toes." 

However much or however little truth there 
might be in these arraignments, which probably 
Miss Dimmont herself did not intend to have taken 
too literally, it was undoubtedly true that once 
having opened its obtrusively close shut doors to 
Dr. Wilson, society proceeded to get such enjoy- 
ment from him as was possible, something in the 
way of being a fair equivalent for its concession. 
He was a fine dancer, unusually handsome, and he 
had published a book upon the treatment of a! 
special form of mental derangement, which none of 
his new associates had read, it is true, but of which 
they had vaguely heard ; while more than all he was 
witty and good-humored without being so obviously 
clever as tacitly to rebuke those about him. 

Chauncy himself was not without a sense of the 
ludicrous which rendered him conscious of the 
absurdities around him, but his fnborn reverence 
for that mysterious entity called society was 
sufficiently strong to outlive many a dismal dis- 
illusion. No man, moreover, ever perceives clearly 
an absurdity which involves his own advancement, 
and the very fact that this world smiled so kindly 
upon him was strong proof to the young man's mind 
that whatever might be its trifling limitations, it 
was after all right and commendable in the main. 
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Chauncy was as deeply in love with Elsie as it 
was in his nature to be, at least as far as his nature 
was yet developed, and the pleasure of meeting her, 
with that indescribable delight of pursuit which is 
the lover's highest joy, lent a zest to social life 
which it would otherwise have lacked. The scenes 
of his wooing are rimmed for the most indifferent 
suitor with tender rainbow hues of sentiment, and 
with all his emotions tending in the same direction, 
it is no wonder that he overflowed with satisfaction 
with himself and his success. Indeed, despite his 
well balanced head, he might have lost everything 
through over confidence had it not been for an 
occasional cruel thrust which reminded him that 
his position was after all one of sufferance, and that 
there were plenty of people to remember persistently 
that he was not really one of themselves. 

He was favored with one of these stabs on the 
very evening which Sherlock Lincoln passed at Ash 
Nook. He was at the house of a lady who aspired 
alike to literary and social leadership, and who from 
a series of lucky and unlucky circumstances had 
been a good deal talked about in her day, generally 
to her satisfaction. The unfortunate effect of her 
fame was to produce in her mind a certain insolence 
which excused whatever violations of the laws of 
good breeding and of kindliness it was her pleasure 
to commit Gracious and agreeable when she chose, 
gifted by nature and possessed of an erudition 
which if superficial was still extensive, witty when 
the need of sustaining the reputation of a humorist 
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did not demoralize her powers, Mrs. West could 
upon occasion be guilty of rudeness so brutal and 
unpardonable as to merit her ostracism from any 
society existing upon foundations of even the 
slightest pretence of politeness. 

In her progress around her well-filled parlors on 
the evening in question, Mrs. West encountered 
Dr. Wilson, who had just come in, and who was 
talking with her daughter. 

It chanced that Mrs. West had long cherished a 
bitter and none too well concealed dislike for Miss 
Dimmont, the latter having been known to speak 
with much sharpness of Miss West's claims to be 
considered a beauty, claims which had been some- 
what obtrusively insisted upon. It suited Mrs. 
West's pleasure on this particular occasion to visit 
upon the head of Dr. Wilson, whom Miss West had 
insisted must be invited on Miss Dimmont's 
account, the malice she felt toward that young 
lady. When Dr. Wilson spoke to her, not noticing 
that her neglect to greet him was intentional and 
not sufficiently conversant with the usages of the 
best society to conceive of the possibility of a 
hostess's insulting a guest she had herself invited 
under her roof-tree, she extended her fingers in a 
frigid and forbidding manner, at the same time 
directing to her daughter a glance of silent inquiry. 

" It is Dr. Wilson, mother," Miss Kate said. 
" You surely should remember his saving your 
dress from that cup of coffee at Mrs. Ovid's." 

"Ah," responded the hostess, in her insolent, 
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nonchalant tone, " excuse my asking, Dr. Wilson, 
but society is so mixed it is always necessary to 
place one — ^who was your father? " 

The hot blood surged into the young man's 
cheeks so strongly that he seemed to hear a dizzy 
singing in his ears, and he was literally speechless 
for the instant during which Mrs. West coolly 
surveyed him with that look of predetermined 
incredulity which no one could- better assume. 
Then she turned away, and her artificial voice was 
heard uttering polite nothings to some more 
fortunate guest. Miss West attempted some 
stammered apology, but Wilson turned abruptly 
on his heel and left the room. If he had failed of 
the quickness to retort he had sufficient manliness 
to withdraw from the house where he had been 
wantonly insulted. 

In the doorway of the parlor he encountered Elsie, 
who had been talking with a group of friends, but 
who turned away from them at once on seeing 
Chauncy, his face plainly indicating that some- 
thing was wrong. 

" Where are you going ? " she asked. " What is 
the matter ? " 

" I am going home," he retorted, setting his teeth 
together in a way which might have made even Mrs. 
West, impregnably intrenched in triple walls of com- 
placency and insolence, a little uncomfortable to see. 

" What is the matter ? " Elsie repeated. 

"Mrs. West has insulted me/' Wilson replied. 
" Perhaps that is what she invited me for." 
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Insulted you ? " 

Oh, perhaps it*s the proper way of entertaining 
people ! She pretended not to recognize me, and 
then wanted to know who my father was so that 
she could place me in a society that is getting so 
mixed." 

" She didn't really ! " 

" She really did. Fm sure I don't know what 
I've done to set her against me like that." 

" Oh," responded Elsie thoughtlessly, " it isn't you 
at all; it's I. She failed to see the joke of my say- 
ing Kate had posed for the American beauty until 
she had become historic and belonged in the Old 
South collection of relics. The old cat ! She's cap- 
able of anything. I'll settle with her. Give me 
your arm." 

" What are you going to do ? " 

" I'm going to say good-night to Mrs. West," 
Elsie returned with a glitter in her eye. 

The young man allowed himself to be led back 
into the crowded parlors. He was too bewildered 
with a sensation as if the entire fair social edifice 
which had sheltered him had fallen about his ears, 
rightly to understand the significance of Miss Dim- 
mont's impulsive action. He was, however, by no 
means deficient inspirit, and he was also too keen not 
to perceive appreciatively the identification of his 
interests with those of his companion, and he held 
up his handsome head with a proud defiance in his 
eyes, as they made their way to where the portly form 
of their hostess was seen amid a circle of flatterers and 
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satellites. The contrast between their estrnest swift- 
ness and the ordinary languid movements of a draw- 
ing-room was evident enough, and people gave way 
before them in mildly deprecatory fashion and 
politely veiled curiosity until they stood £ice to fece 
with Mrs. West 

" We have come to say good-night, Mrs. West," 
Elsie said sweetly, and in a voice which, while a little 
unnecessarily loud, was not in the least shrill or 
high. " We have to thank you for a most piquant 
entertainment. Our feithers have given us such old- 
feshioned ideas of hospitality that the ways of new 
people are extremely amusing. Good-bye." 

The attack was so sudden and dashing that even 
Mrs. West quailed before it All that Elsie said 
was delivered with a well-bred and honeyed air 
that defied comment, although her heightened color 
and sparkling eyes attested her excitement A 
hush of consternation fell upon the circle which 
pressed around the hostess, and likethe ripples on a 
pool spread to the furthest comers of the room. 
That one should dare to face Mrs. West in her own 
house was as startling as that one should beard the 
Douglas in his hall. Some of the guests were 
simply stupefied with amazement ; others, who had 
suffered from the hostess* insolent tongue and 
manner, could hardly conceal their delight at the 
keen thrust which she had received ; all, it is safe 
to say, were sufficiently astonished. 

Having delivered her Is^ce, Elsie turned away at 
once, giving Mrs. West time for nothing but a deep^ 
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sarcastic bdw and a crisp good-bye. A path opened 

through the crowd for the retreating pair, and they 

made their way quickly out of the room, she fully 

alive to the situation and too thoroughly a society 

woman not to be conscious who was within hearing, 

who could be counted upon to take her part and 

who would give an unfriendly and distorted version 

of the whole occurrence ; he secretly proud to bear 

a part in so exciting an episode, and to be identified 

so publicly with Miss Dimmont. He put back his 

shoulders and looked exceedingly determined, 

which was all that could be fairly asked of him 

under the circumstances. 

He regarded Elsie with an eloquent glance which 

might mean everything or anything, as they went 
up stairs to the dressing-rooms, but he said almost 
nothing until he was with her in the carriage 
which he fortunately managed to secure, it being 
much too early for hers to arrive. 

The young man recognized perfectly that now 
was his time to speak ; that if he missed this 
opportunity he might never secure another so 
fevorable. He found it difficult, however, to phrase 
what he Weis determined to say, and for the consid- 
eration of which he had had no chance save the brief 
moment during which he had struggled into his 
overcoat in the dressing-room. He was in that 
awkward situation which is one of the most trying 
possible in a matter of sentiment, where a crisis 
finds a man in a cold deliberative mood rather than 
an emotional one. He was not moved by inner 
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Stress of emotion to demand Elsie's love at this 
moment, but he was none the less convinced that 
he had better do it. The incident just past, he 
reasoned, must have put Elsie in a position where 
she would feel that she could hardly reject his suit, 
so thoroughly had her own voluntary action com- 
mitted her to association of her interests with his. 
He appreciated the social aspect of her course at 
Mrs. West's, although he was by no means subtle 
enough to understand how largely her action was 
the result of the strong temptation presented by so 
excellent an opportunity to deal vengeance upon 
an enemy long hated. He somewhat egotistically 
although very naturally attributed Elsie's espousal 
of his cause to her fondness for himself, and he felt 
a somewhat condescending obligation to justify her 
by a declaration of his own affection. There had 
been many moments in the course of their acquaint- 
ance when he had longed to say the words which 
now he felt it his duty to utter ; then he had been 
restrained by fear; now he was hindered by 
certainty. He overcame his hesitancy by a sudden 
effort. 

" Elsie," he said, leaning over her abruptly and 
seizing her hands, " I cannot thank you enough. 
Will you be my wife ? " 

The explosion of these, not very logical words 
made her tremble, half with love, it is true, but half 
with vexation. The idea implied by the sequence 
of his phrases did not escape her, although she was 
not sure whether her lover assumed that marriage 
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was a reward he bestowed upon her, or a boon he 
generously offered to one who else must appear 
rather ridiculous in the eyes of the world. Neither 
of these views at all suited her. She wished to 
bestow her hand as a priceless favor, not to have it 
accepted by an act of condescending charity. 

She felt, moreover, that her lover was taking 
advantage of a situation in which she could not 
decently refuse him, and although she had before 
this time fully made up her mind to accept him, 
she was annoyed at being entrapped into yielding 
prematurely. She tacitly allowed the presumption 
that having distinguished Dr. Wilson so strikingly 
in the feice of society, he had a right to assume that 
she was willing to identify herself with him, yet 
with a perhaps illogical perversity she set it down 
to a lack of delicacy that he so quickly asserted the 
claim. It is not impossible that had he failed to 
speak, Elsie would have felt the right to be piqued 
by his silence, yet not at all did this prevent the 
rising of antagonistic feelings within her. 

Still, she loved Chauncy Wilson, and even the 
most flippant woman can scarcely know a mood in 
which it is possible to hear a declaration from the 
man she loves without a secret elation and a stirring 
of the pulses. She sat silent a moment, full of con- 
flicting emotions, until her lover, who could be bold 
enough upon occasion, gathered her into his em- 
brace and kissed her full upon her lips. 

" There," he remarked before she could speak, 
" we are engaged. I congratulate myself." 
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There was the faintest possible dash of bravado 
in his voice, for he was in truth assailed at this mo- 
ment by a cold thrill of fear. The vulgarity of his 
words and tone grated harshly upon Elsie's nerves, 
but her sensibilities were somewhat blunted by 
familiarity with his ways, and a woman seldom 
finds it difficult to overlook the manner of a declar- 
ation of love if only the matter be agreeable. She 
struggled to free herself, indignation and pleasure 
contending in her mind. 

" Let me go," she said. " You have no right — " 

But Dr. Wilson was by no means one who would 
lose by want of boldness an advantage once gained. 
He interrupted her with kisses and was pleased to 
find himself warming to the heights of the situation, 
although he was a little vexed at being still cool 
enough to reflect upon this. There was a ring of 
real fervor in his voice as he half whispered : 

*' My darling ! I love you ! That gives me a 
right." 

That one touch of earnestness in his tone, the 
fervor of his caress, carried the day for him. She 
protested no more. 

Yet when she was alone in her room that night 
rather more of the vexation remained than of the 
delight. She recalled the fact that her lover had 
inadvertently remarked that he should drop into 
the club before going home, and she lifted her white 
shoulders in a gesture of impatience. 

" Our engagement will be the gossip of the town 
before morning," she mused discontentedly. " He 
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can never resist the temptation of telling of it But 
ril be revenged ; I'll send for Damaris to come and 
have her picture painted, and then I'll devote my- 
self to her. Why must he hurry me so ; I didn't 
mean to be engaged before summer at least.** 



XXVII. 

THE ARGUMENT OF HEARTS. 

Timon of Athens ; ii.-^ 

THERE were complex reasons, some of which 
she understood and some of which she took 
no pains to examine, which led Damans to 
respond to Elsie*s summons by coming to Boston. 
Having promised to sit for her portrait, she reasoned 
with herself that she might as well get through an 
ordeal which she dreaded, and she was perfectly 
well aware that the desire to be near Sherlock 
Lincoln was a powerful motive in influencing her to 
go at once to town. Within a week after Elsie's 
engagement, the cousins were once more together, 
and, to state paradoxically what was in itself a 
perfectly natural result and yet a contradiction none 
the less, the girls found themselves both less and 
more in accord than before. 

On the one hand, Damaris was unable to under- 
stand why Elsie should be fond of Dr. Wilson, a 
fact not wholly without precedent in the history of 
engagements, and she felt, with true Wainwright 
exclusiveness, that such a match was somewhat 
beneath the dignity of her cousin's birth. On the 
other hand, she was full of that intense sympathy 
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with the progress of a love affair which is part of the 
nature of every woman and doubly abounds in the 
heart of one who herself feels the tender passion. 
She watched Elsie and her betrothed with an 
eagerness which was pitiful, and she seemed in 
every way far more concerned than was Elsie 
herself. 

Miss Dimmont, being now actually caught, was 
as carefully considering all the disadvantages of 
such a position as she had before dwelt upon every 
possible excuse for accepting her lover. Sherlock 
Lincoln had been so far wrong in supposing Elsie 
would question both Wilson's social position and 
his wealth,' as that she had postponed serious con- 
sideration of those points until after she had become 
entangled in an engagement. The crisis of her 
relations with her lover, however, had come upon 
her suddenly, and she no sooner found her word 
pledged than she hastened to make all those mental 
estimates and comparisons which logically should 
have preceded rather then have followed her 
acceptance of her lover. 

That young man was far from finding his bliss 
without alloy ; while to Damaris, who had no clue 
to Elsie's feelings, her cousin's caprices were utterly 
unintelligible. Damaris often found herself con- 
trasting the treatment the young Doctor received 
with that which she would have meted out to her 
lover under similar circumstances. She believed 
she had ended the question of love between herself 
and Sherlock Lincoln, yet half consciously she was 
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saying to herself that when the time of her be- 
trothal came she should be a more gracious mistress. 
Renunciation is often made possible by a secret 
belief that some outward power is sure eventually 
to render it nugatory, and if Damaris was able to 
give up her loverbecause of an unacknowledged con- 
viction that he was sure eventually to overcome her 
scruples, she was but repeating the experience of 
half mankind. 

The sittings for her portrait were begun, and the 
artist pronounced himself well satisfied with his 
progress. Damaris cared little for the picture, but 
she soon began to find herself much interested in 
the painter. Arthur Fenton was just then the 
fashion in Boston, a city where freak has far more 
than genius to do with determining an artist's 
standing. He owed his position partly to his merit 
and more to the influence of his wife's relatives, 
who chanced to lead that sentiment which in 
fashionable circles passed for art knowledge. He 
was a brilliant, selfish man of five and thirty, who 
cultivated the reputation of being extremely liberal 
in matters of religion, always in a sort 6f well-bred 
and delightful manner which was popularly regarded 
as proceeding rather from an appreciation of the 
piquancy of unbelief than from any improper and 
reprehensible conviction; a judgment which was 
rendered not wholly inexact by the fact that Arthur 
Fenton had no convictions whatever in any high 
sense of that word. For the rest the painter was 
exceedingly clever and entertaining in a circle 
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where clever and entertaining men were none too 
plenty ; while he was gifted with a faultless taste 
and a feline finesse which as a rule effectually pre- 
vented his offending where he wished to please. 

Damaris was at first rather puzzled than pleased 
by Fenton, being entirely without experience with 
the type to which he belonged. She talked with 
Sherlock Lincoln about him, detailing her impres- 
sions with a frankness that he found both engaging 
and amusing. 

" Mr. Fenton is very entertaining," she said, 
" but I never feel sure what he means. He never 
seems to be in earnest, and, indeed, I am not sure 
he can be in earnest." 

" Very likely not," Lincoln returned. " I don't 
know him any more than to have seen him about, 
but he always seemed to me like a humbug. He 
has no convictions that he wouldn't trade on ; or 
that's the way he impresses me." 

" Do you think so ?" replied Damaris, with the air 
of one who had hoped to be contradicted. " It is 
too bad, he is so bright and witty." 

" Oh, it is very good fun to hear him talk, I sup- 
pose, if anybody cares for that sort of thing. It 
irritates me a little. Very likely it's only because 
he is an artist. I haven't the most exalted opinion 
of fine art fellows anyway; they get their living 
out of the weaknesses of mankind." 

That is a hard way of putting it," she laughed, 
though it is a weakness for anybody to want my 
portrait, I confess." 
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" Nonsense ; that they make portraits of people 
whose looks are worth preserving is the best thing 
about artists. If Mr. Fenton can paint a picture 
that does justice to you, FU take back whatever I've 
said against him." 

" But you still hold to the general, proposition ! " 

" Well, isn't it a true one ? What have artists 
to do with the real business of life anyway? They 
only pretend to amuse idle people. As for Fenton, 
of course I don't know him well enough to speak, 
but it seems to me that the men who devote them- 
selves only to entertaining mankind can't be of very 
tough mental fibre. They get a great deal talked 
about, but they don't make the world move." 

Damaris regarded him with a face smiling but 
puzzled. 

" I don't think I agree with you," she said 
slowly. 

" I dare say not," returned he good humoredly. 
" Those that do are hot often bold enough to say 
so. My mother is always, I think, divided between 
a desire to laugh and to cry when she hears me 
indulging in such sentiments. She takes me so 
seriously and she takes the judgments of the wdrld 
in general so seriously, that she is hard put to it 
when we clash." 

Damaris and her lover seemed for the time being 
to have subsided into that friendliness which is 
usually — and often flippantly — described by the 
term Platonic. They saw each other, with or with- 
out a business pretext, nearly every day ; and when 
16 
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her lover sent her flowers, new books or some 
magazine in which she had expressed an interest, 
it was done in a manner to suggest rather the 
recognized friend than the lover. Sometimes this 
condition of things gave Damaris a sense of con- 
tentment and security, but often, too, it filled her 
with a vague and dim regret which she would not 
acknowledge to herself. She assured herself stead- 
£istly and even passionately that this was what she 
desired, but the womanliness in her heart which 
had once responded to the pleadings of the lover 
could never be wholly satisfied with the placid joys 
of mere comradeship ; and the very persistence of 
her inner protestations was a proof of their soph- 
istry. 

The contrast between her lot and that of others, 
moreover, was constantly forced upon her by the 
sight of Elsie and her betrothed, and how far her 
cousin's engagement was from reaching ideals of 
beatitude, she was of course but dimly aware. A 
more thoughtful and sympathetic girl than Elsie 
might have hesitated before bringing Damaris in 
daily witness of a felicity from which she might be 
regarded as cut off, but Elsie had considered merely 
her own ends, and had given very little thought to 
the probabilities of her cousin's feelings. It suited 
her convenience to have her guest as an excuse 
when she desired to escape from the assiduities of 
her betrothed. She was fond of Damaris in her 
way and would not willingly and knowingly hurt 
her. 
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Elsie was so far discontented with her engagement 
that it did not Occur to her that her condition was 
an enviable one. She did not reflect that the fact 
that she was free to make such ties might be a con- 
stant and cruel reminder to Damaris of the sadness 
of her own condition. Elsie shrewdly suspected 
that her cousin did not look upon her betrothal 
with unmixed favor, although nothing had been 
said upon which she could found this opinion ; and 
it irritated her to feel that she was in a position for 
which she must be accorded the indulgence of her 
family. 

She came into her cousin's chamber one night 
when Damaris was sitting before the open fire after 
the rest of the household were asleep. She threw 
herself impatiently into a chair on the opposite side 
of the hearth and stared into the coals with a frown 
on her white forehead. 

" Dear me," she exclaimed pettishly, " I am so 
tired of being engaged ! I wish Chauncy Wilson 
would go to New York or Japan for a while, and 
give me a chance to breathe." 

Damaris raised her eyes from the fire to gaze at 
her cousin with a look at once amazed and pathetic. 
Elsie had been out to dinner, and in her dress of 
creamy silk with a huge bunch of crushed jacque- 
minots at her belt presented a contrast sufficiently 
striking to the black-robed figure over against her. 

" For my part," Elsie ran on, her tone soflening 
a little as a strain of amusement mingled with her 
vexation, " I think when people are engaged there 
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should be a law forbidding them to see each other 
oftener than once a month; and even from that 
they might be allowed an occasional vacation." 

Damaris laughed, but there was in her laugh 
more of bitterness than of mirth. 

" If you feel that way," she asked, " what in 
the world are you engaged for? I thought 
people were engaged because they couldn't live 
apart." 

"Nonsense; they are engaged because they are 
fools, and married because they are engaged. 
Shouldn't you be tired to death of always knowing 
before you go anywhere what man you are going 
to have 'round ? It takes all the savor out of life, 
and every party is just like every other. It was all 
very well before Chauncy proposed, for then there 
was some excitement about it to see what he would 
do ; but now you can see, of course, how dreadfully 
stupid it is." 

" I shall never have a chance to know how it 
seems," Damaris answered, a dark flush creeping 
up into her cheek. 

" Why ? " demanded Elsie. " Are you still de- 
termined — " 

It flashed over her as she spoke how she had 
been bruising her cousin's inner wounds. She was 
suddenly conscious that she had been both selfish 
and obtuse ; and it was characteristic of her nature 
that once on the wrong track she went boldly and 
obstinately forward. There was hardly any per- 
ceptible pause in her words before she continued : 
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" To throw away all the chances of life ; for what 
sort of a life does a single woman have ? " 

"But," began Damaris, hesitating between the 
doubt whether her cousin willfully ignored the true 
significance of her words or whether she did not in 
reality apprehend it, " but — " 

"But me no buts," was the laughing retort. 
"There is Mr. Lincoln. Why don't you marry 
him ? Fm sure it is evident enough that he wants 
you badly.'* 

The crimson blood mounted to Damaris* very 
forehead, and she could feel its painful throb in her 
temples. She dropped her hands like lifeless 
weights into her lap and regarded the beautiful 
white-robed girl with a look of wistful intensity 
which pierced through the crust of Elsie*s selfishness 
and indifference, making her regret with tardy re- 
pentance that she had summoned her cousin 
from Ash Nook just at this crisis. She was half 
terrified at her own words, but once started upon a 
course, however rash, she was not one lightly to 
retreat. 

" I beg your pardon. Maris,*' she said in a softer 
tone. " Of course I don't mean to be intrusive or 
vulgar, but one can't help seeing what goes on 
under one's very eyes ; and Fm afraid you've got 
some sort of morbid fancies in your head that need 
to be driven out There*s no reason you shouldn*t 
do as you please, and marry Mr. Lincoln or any- 
body else, or not marry as you please." 

" No reason? *' demanded her cousin in a tone so 
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low that it almost seemed to come from a distance, 
and affected Elsie strongly. 

" No," Elsie retorted with fierceness ; " no reason 
whatever, that I know of. Not the smallest reason," 
she reiterated, as much to herself as to Dam^ris. 
" No reason in the world. If you think there is, it 
all comes of living so long in that doleful old castle 
of yours, and from brooding alone. Of course 
there is no reason. What reason should there 
be?" 

Damaris made no reply. She clasped her pale 
hands tightly together, and a moment later Elsie 
said good-night 

But it was already lightening toward the gray 
dawn, the fire had long since burned out to gray 
ashes upon the hearth, before Damaris crept, chilled 
and trembling, to bed 



XXVIII. 

SOME SPECIAL FAVOR, 

Two Gentlemen of Verona ; ii.««4. 

ELSIE was by no means one to do things by 
halves, and having once taken up her position 
as a supporter of the marriage of Damaris and 
Sherlock Lincoln, she was capable of going far in 
her efforts to bring it about Once the matter was 
presented to her attention she had small difficulty 
in following out approximately her cousin's 
reasoning upon the subject She could not, it 
is true, appreciate the depth of Damaris* feelings, 
and she was too self absorbed to be able to put 
herself in sympathy with the passion and the pain 

which rent the heart of another, no matter how 
near. 

She did comprehend, however, wherein lay the 
ground of Damaris' rejection of Sherlock Lincoln's 
suit, that being a sufficiently open secret, and with 
characteristic diplomacy she set herself to over- 
come this obstacle. 

" Chauncy," she said one evening to her betrothed, 
" I want you to do me a fevor." 

" I am glad to know it What is it ?" 

*' You are to do it without quibbling, you know," 
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returned she, leaning prettily toward him across 
the arm of the big chair in which she sat. 

"Oh, of course. Don't I always do what you 
ask without quibbling ? '* 

** But this," she persisted, " is something very 
different from anything I ever asked you before. I 
don't know that you'll have any objection, but you 
might have, and I can't allow any getting out of 
this." 

He looked up at her with more desperate passion 
in his eyes than she had ever seen, a sudden gleam 
of fire which dazzled and startled her. She was a 
little disconcerted by the unexpected flash, and 
involuntarily drew back into her chair. The truth 
was that the coldness and reserve with which Elsie 
had treated Dr. Wilson, even in her gayest and 
most affectionate moments seeming in some hardly 
tangible way to be on the defensive against him, 
had inflamed his rather lukewarm love to a 
glow of which he would have been the last to 
believe himself capable. On her side, it was in 
part coquetry, in part the remnants of the half 
piqued mood which had followed her acceptance 
of him, while it was also partly instinctive and self- 
willed maidenly reserve. The more keen and 
apparent became Wilson's love, the more Elsie 
held herself away from him. Her liking for him 
had been largely whim, however genuine and last- 
ing the fondness which underlay her caprice, and 
betrothal had for the time being numbed her affec- 
tion until she felt more fear than pleasure at per- 
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ceiving her lover's eagerness. At this moment she 
was conscious of a thrill of terror, delicious it is 
true, but mixed with a feeling of annoyance that 
the lightness of tone which she had taken pains to 
give to her request seemed likely to be replaced by 
one of serious earnestness. She objected to any 
reminder that love was a serious matter and that in 
becoming betrothed she had involved herself in 
meshes less easily broken than the frail cpbwebs of 
badinage and flirtation through which she had 
hitherto lightly taken her way. 

She hastened now to speak again before Wilson 
could put into words the emotion she felt in the 
expression of his face. 

"You men have such absurd notions about pro- 
fessional etiquette and all that sort of thing that I 
can never tell when I shall run against them." 

" Oh, it is a professional matter then ? " he asked 
with a disappointed glance after the hand she had 
drawn out of his reach just as he was about to 
possess himself of it. 

" Why, yes, and no. I can't tell how you'll look 
at it. Do you think there is any danger of cousin 
Damaris* being like her brother? " 

The young doctor started at the abruptness of 
the question, the topic not having before entered 
his mind. He remembered vividly the night when 
Sherlock Lincoln had put to him the same ques- 
tion. He had thought about the matter more than 
once since that time, and while he had not changed 
his opinion, he had come to have a somewhat irri- 
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tated sense of being made responsible in the 
case, of being held accountable for Miss Wain- 
wright's fate in a way which made him frown now 
a little as he replied : 

" How can I tell what will happen ? I don't see, 
however, any reason why she should be." 

" Well, all I want you to do is to tell her so." 

" Why should I ? " 

" Isn't it reason enough that I want you to ? " 

" It may be to me, but it may not seem so to her." 

" Still I want you to." 

" But she has never asked me." 

" She has wanted to," Elsie answered, beginning 
with the intention of fibbing, but fortunately re- 
membering in time to end with the virtuous feeling 
of having escaped temptation, that this might be 
what her cousin had desired to see Dr. Wilson for 
on her previous visit. 

" Then why didn't she ? " 

" You never gave her a chance, I suppose, and 
she naturally is sensitive about beginning talk on 
such a subject. At any rate I want you to tell her. 
Make her ask you ; you ought to be clever enough 
for that. I'm sure I could do it." 

"Yes, you could, of course," Dr. Wilson an- 
swered meekly, too subdued to exhibit even com- 
mon spirit. 

Elsie looked at him amused, vexed and secretly 
a little elated at the desperate pass to which she 
had brought her lover; then she threw herself back 
in her chair with a flirt of her fan. 
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"Come," she said, "don't be so dead and alive. 
Be amusing." 

" I don't think I know how to amuse you," re- 
turned he, with sudden and unreasonable irritation; 
" unless it is when I try to please you." 

" Bless me ! " his tormentor responded, so thor- 
oughly conscious of playing a part that even her 
tone had an artificial ring. " Is it heroics to- 
night? Do you know I never suspected until I 
was engaged myself that engagement and quarrel 
were so nearly synonymous terms." 

He looked up with an expression far from ami- 
able, but his abounding good humor conquered, 
and he ended by laughing. 

" I confess I was a fool," he said. " I wanted to 
see if you couldn't be entrapped into being spoony." 

" I can't be. I tell you that once for all, so you 
may as well give it up. But about Damaris ; — 
you'll tell her?" 

" Why, I don't mind telling her if I can get a 
decent chance. You can't expect me to go up to 
her and say casually, ' Ah, by the way, Miss Wain- 
wright, don't fret about being insane ; you wont 
be.' Besides, what business of mine is it, anyway?" 

" It is my business, and that's enough. Damaris 
is worrying herself to death, and I wont have it 
You were there so long with cousin John that you 
can easily find an excuse; or you can tell her I 
said she was fretting." 

" And what good does this do me ? " he asked 
suggestively. " What reward are you offering ? " 
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" Virtue is its own reward. Is it necessary that 
I shall bribe you to do what I want you to ? " 

" But you can do it so easily." 

Elsie thrust out the toe of a very pretty slipper 
toward the fire, regarding it with serious intent- 
ness and then reclining her head upon the cushion 
behind her, but the action was the only reply 
she vouchsafed. He looked at her irresolutely 
a moment, and then, throwing himself forward 
across the arm of her chair, he kissed her white 
throat, upturned by her position. She flushed 
crimson with a complexity of emotions, of which 
the average, perhaps, was on the whole fn 
her lover's favor, although not so strongly as to 
prevent her affecting a decided air of indigna- 
tion. . 

She did not speak, but began to fan herself with 
an air of offended dignity so well feigned as to 
deceive her companion, whose patience gave way 
under the rebuke which her manner conveyed. He 
sprang up impatiently, and went to lean on the 
mantel, where he began examining a Japanese vase 
with great show of absorption. Elsie watched 
him with unrelenting air, but with constantly grow- 
ing amusement, before which whatever resentment 
she may have felt vanished into thin air. 

Suddenly Chauncy set the vase down with a 
bang, and turned to face her, squaring his shoulders 
against the shelf 

" I'd like to know why you treat me in this 
way ? " he demanded hotly, the vexation gf weeks 
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finding vent in his words. " If I am so unpleasant 
to you, I can take myself off, I suppose." 

She raised her eyes to his with a clever simula- 
tion of well-bred surprise, but was forced to drop 
them instantly lest he detect the gleam of amuse- 
ment she could not wholly suppress. 

" The treatment, such as it was," she retorted 
with cutting coldness, " was on your part, not mine." 

" Well, haven't I a right to kiss you ? " he urged 
angrily, his handsome face looking for the moment 
almost brutal in its expression of dogged deter- 
mination. 

His betrothed felt a thrill of repulsion at the coarse- 
ness of words and tone, and she rebelled against 
his claim of dominion ; yet, too, she was fascinated by 
the force of the man, by this very tyranny she 
resented, by the real feeling which breathed through 
his words ; while more perhaps than all these, his 
strong and unusual beauty compelled her to his 
will. It was with a continued struggle still to act 
on the defensive that she answered him, but she 
felt her combativeness melting within her like wax 
in a flame, and she was angry with herself for this 
yielding. 

" I do not understand the question of rights very 
well," she returned, with a stinging scorn in her 
tones ; " but it had not occurred to me that a gen- 
tleman could wish to take advantage of his engage- 
ment to force his caresses upon a lady." 

He set his white teeth together with a look of 
new fierceness. 
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'* It had not occurred to me," he said, " that you 
would be engaged to me if my caresses were so 
distasteful to you." 

She did not reply in words, but contemptuously 
tapped her rings with her closed fan. She was 
possessed by a mischievous desire to see how far 
his anger would go. She had more than once re- 
flected that Wilson was a far colder lover than she 
had expected ; the fact being that she did not appre- 
ciate how far his nature and inclinations were kept 
in check by his awe of her. 

She wished to see his face to judge how hot his 
indignation really was, but she did not wholly dare 
to trust herself to look up. 

"Have you nothing to say?" the young man 
went on roughly, stung by her silence. " I will not 
force you to endure either my attentions or myself 
if you wish to be rid of me." 

Elsie's quick ear caught the sound of footsteps 
approaching the door of the library where they 
were. 

" Come, Chauncy," she said, looking up at him 
with her most enticing smile, " don't scold me for 
nothing. Kiss me and be friends. Quick ; there's 
somebody coming." 

He regarded her doubtfully a brief instant ; then 
he bent forward and pressed his lips to hers just in 
time to escape the eyes of the new comer. 

But afterward he reflected that it might have been 
the dread of appearances merely that moved his 
betrothed to this sudden complaisance. All his 
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suspicion of her class, all his superstitious dread 
of the social barriers which he conceived as lying 
between them, were aroused and strengthened ; and 
he tortured himself with doubt and jealousy until 
his whole selfish, sunny nature seemed changed 
within him. 



XXIX. 

LET ^Y COUNSELS SWAY YOU. 

Much Ado about Nothing ; iv.— x. 

DR. WILSON was the more irritated by Elsie's 
request because while he regarded it as intru- 
sive and unreasonable, he yet felt bound to comply 
with it. He secretly chafed at the power which his 
betrothed exercised over him, but the dread that 
she might in reality be indifferent to him so far 
overshadowed all other feelings that he would have 
hesitated at no sacrifice she demanded. 

It was on the very next day that chance afforded 
him an opportunity to speak. He was waiting in 
the front hall for Elsie, whom he was to take driving, 
when Miss Wainwright came down, dressed for the 
street. Wilson watched her, as she slowly de- 
scended, and with a desperate determination he 

cleared his throat to speak. 

" Good-morning, Dr. Wilson," Damaris said, 
pausing to secure a refractory glove-button, " is it 
cold out?" 

"Oh, no; only brisk," the other replied, with a 
nervous air which betrayed his inner trepidation. 
" I say, Miss Wainwright, may I speak to you a 

minute ? " 
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•* Certainly," Damans answered, in some surprise. 
" Come in here, please." 

She stepped, as she spoke, into the reception- 
room, and stood waiting for him to speak. He, on 
his part, looked into her pale face with a perplexed 
gaze, not in the least knowing how to phrase what 
he had to say, and inwardly cursing himself as a 
stupid blunderer. He hesitated in silence a mo- 
ment, tugging at his beard ; then he plunged 
abruptly into the midst of the subject with a des- 
peration which affected her like an explosion. 

" Of course it will seem to you impertinent," he 
said, "but I was with your brother so much that I 
cannot help knowing how you are situated, and 
how you feel, and you are all wrong." 

The color rushed into Damaris' face and receded. 
She put her hand to her throat with a sensation as 
if a giant clutch had throttled her. Notwithstand- 
ing the abruptness of Dr. Wilson's speech and the 
cruel lack of delicacy which made her cringe as if 
stabbed with some jagged Malay blade, she felt no 
anger 'at his words. She was only overwhelmed 
with a keen sense of the terrible tragedy which 
shadowed her life, and which was thus brought up 
to her with vivid distinctness at a moment when 
she had been able to put it aside from her thoughts. 
She sank into a chair and looked at her com- 
panion in silence, her lips apart and her eyes 
appealing. Her most conscious thought was that 
she had been hoping that Sherlock Lincoln, as 
sometimes happened, might chance to overtake her 
17 
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on the way to her sitting at Mr. Fenton's studio, 
and that from her own point of view, as suggested 
by Dr. Wilson's remark, she had no right to encour- 
age an intimacy which, despite whatever pretences, 
she knew to be growing each day more deep and 
more ardent. 

" You ought not to brood over things so," the 
young man hurried on. " It isn't any good and 
there's no reason in it." 

Looking at the dilated ^y^s of his listener, Dr. 
Wilson was suddenly and most painfully conscious 
of a new reluctance to go on with what he was 
saying. He had sincerely enough assured Lincoln 
that there was no reason to suppose Miss Wain- 
wright in any danger of sharing the fate of her 
brother, and he had not changed his mind ; but the 
expression of agonized entreaty which in its in- 
tensity reached almost to madness disconcerted and 
unnerved him. He was assailed with a wholly new 
sense of the gravity of the situation and of his own 
error in meddling with the matter at all. He expe- 
rienced the helpless feeling of one who steps upon 
a seemingly solid surface only to be received by a 
gulf lying in treacherous ambush beneath. His 
reluctance to be involved in the relations between 
Miss Wainwright and Mr. Lincoln increased 
instantly a thousandfold. He colored with intense 
vexation, tugging fiercely at his moustache and 
looking at his boots. 

"Well!" Damaris said interrogatively, after an 
awkward silence had followed the last remark. 
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He clasped the back of a chair with both his 
hands. It was necessary to go on now. Even if 
he were wrong, and indeed especially if he were 
wrong, he reflected that he must reassure her at 
any cost. He leaned toward her and burst forth 
in a manner which was the more forcible from his 
irritation and sudden doubt : 

" I can't help knowing that you worry for fear 
you will be — will be like your brother ; and I want 
to tell you that there is no reason for such a fear." 

" Then you think," Damaris asked, all circumlo- 
cution seeming out of place in such a crisis as this 
and in face of such abruptness, " that insanity is 
not hereditary?" 

She was whiter than ever, and even in his annoy- 
ance, which rose to positive anger when her query 
thus entrapped him with so definite an issue, Wilson 
could not but feel a pang at the woe of her face. 
He was surprised at her self-possession, and would 
have given much to be himself as calm as she 
appeared 

" I certainly do not," he replied with a sharpness 
which was almost harsh, "and I am sure you are 
in no more danger than I am." 

She regarded him in silence a moment, and then 
with an evident effort to retain composure, she rose 
and extended her haiid. 

" I thank you very much," she said. " It is more 
than kind in you to take so much interest in me. I 
will try and talk with you another time, when I am 
more sure of myself" 
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She laid her gloved fingers upon his palm with 
a sad smile and went out, leaving Chauncy in a 
state of mind sufficiently far from anything which 
could be described as enviable. 

Once upon the street Damaris resolutely forced 
back the tears which had sprung to her eyes, and 
with swelling heart hurried on her way. She had 
by this time become well enough acquainted with 
Mr. Fenton to go alone to her sittings when her 
aunt or Elsie was not at leisure to accompany her, 
as happened to be the case this morning. 

It was a beautiful fresh day in the latter part of 
April, and already the potent essence of spring's 
divine elixir was abroad in the air. The vivacious 
sparrows were quarrelling with renewed viciousness 
as if they had not fought almost to the death yes- 
terday and were not certain to engage in fresh war- 
fare on the morrow; and Damaris, casting about 
for something upon which she might fasten her 
thoughts which would enable her to forget what 
had just been said, made a desperate endeavor to 
devote her attention entirely to the feathered pests. 

Her efforts were, as might have been expected, 
of no avail. She came back again and again to 
Dr. Wilson's words, until at last she gave herself 
up to the tide and resisted no longer. She began a 
re-adjustment of the old painfully settled decisions 
in the light of this fresh evidence. Her whole 
being seemed to plead for the surrender of her con- 
viction to the hope of love and happiness which 
Dr. Wilson's emphatic declaration held out. She 
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went down Walnut street and across the Common 
in a fierce tumult of doubt and hope, of self-exam- 
ination and self-protest, with nothing between her 
will and yielding but some stern fibre inherited from 
Puritan ancestors which still kept its tenacious hold 
upon some terrible but sublime ideal of right and 
could not be wrenched away by all her efforts. She 
said over and over to herself that she was clinging 
needlessly and superstitiously to a morbid fear. 
She recalled how one effort after another had been 
made to shake her determination, and it is indica- 
tive of her high and disinterested state of mind that 
her lover's arguments had least weight with her. 
She looked upon him as less unprejudiced than 
even Elsie, and there had been a certain progres- 
sion of influence in the order in which she had been 
addressed upon the subject. Sherlock Lincoln, 
Elsie and Dr. Wilson had spoken in turn, and with 
increasing power, yet there still wanted some final 
word to overcome the persistent inner sense that it 
were morally wrong to marry and involve others in 
the doom which might impend over her. 

So deeply absorbed was Damaris in her thoughts 
that she was almost to the corner of Park street 
before she knew that Sherlock Lincoln was walking 
beside her. 

" Sherlock ! " she exclaimed, using his Christian 
name with perfect unconsciousness, because it had 
so often been in her thoughts. " Where did you 
come from ? " 

" From the club last," he answered, with a smile 
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that thrilled her by its gladness. '* I dropped in to 
see the morning papers." 

" How long have you been walking with me ? I 
didn't see you." 

For about two yards." 

I thought it couldn't be £ir," Damaris said, 
looking at him with a happy smile, yet with a far- 
away expression in her face as if she were looking 
into the future rather than regarding the present. 

The smile died quickly on her lips and the 
shadow of her grave self-communing fell again 
upon her feice, as together they came into Tremont 
street and in silence passed the old Granary bury- 
ing-ground. 

" Well ?" he said, interrogatively, as they paused 
to let a carriage pass on the crossing before Studio 
Building. 

" Well ? " she echoed, looking up at him. 
" What is it ? " asked he. 
" What is what ? " 

" What is troubling you this morning ? You 
look as if you were revolving the destiny of all 
mankind." 

" I was," Damaris returned, sighing, " but I can- 
not make it out." 

" Don't try. The only philosophy of life is to 
take things as they come, and let what doesn't 
come take care of itself." 

'* Do you think so ? That certainly settles every- 
thing easily, but one doesn't like to be taken 
unawares, you know." 
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" Unawares ? " he repeated, regarding her closely. 
"I never have found that one was better prepared 
for things by speculating beforehand of all that 
might possibly happen, especially as it is usually 
the disagreeable chances that we take pains to 
imagine." 

" That is true ; but isn't it rather cowardly to 
pretend to believe that only pleasant things will 
happen, when we know the chances are the other 
way ? " 

" I cannot see that it is," Lincoln answered ; " we 
only make ourselves miserable needlessly, and we 
never really know how things may turn out. If 
we are not happy to-day, when shall we be? No," 
he continued, his color rising a little, and a new 
emphasis sounding in his voice, " don't make the 
mistake of sacrificing the present to vague possi- 
bilities of evil that may or may not come some time. 
Make sure of the present at least, and you'll be 
better prepared to endure ill luck if it turns up." 

" You may be right," she replied in a low voice. 
" Good-bye." 

And almost abruptly she left him to go up the 
steps of Studio Building. 



XXX. 

WEAK WORDS HAVE STRUCK. 

Julius Caesar ; i. — a. 

IT was Arthur Fenton who spoke the final word; 
Arthur Fenton, who knew nothing of Sherlock 
Lincoln or of his passion ; who knew, indeed, little 
of Damaris, and who usually fnoved among the 
prejudices and sensitivenesses of those he wished to 
propitiate with the instinctive finesse of a cat steal- 
ing her way among precious jars. In this most 
delicate crisis of which he was wholly unaware, and 
in which he might have been the last of men to be 
willing to assume any responsibility, the artist 
unconsciously added precisely the one influence 
necessary to change Damaris' resolution, and to 
make her determined to accept happiness, whatever 
the cost or the daring. 

She came into Fenton's studio this morning with 
a flush in her cheeks, either from the excitement of 
her brief conversation with her lover or from the 
exertion of climbing, for Fenton's quarters were 
well up in Studio Building. The artist was waiting 
for her, his palette set and his easel in position. 

" You are in fine color to-day," he said after the 
usual greetings, " do let us get to work before you 
264 
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come back to your usual pallor. Td like to make 
the best of this excuse to put a little pink into your 
cheeks." 

" It wont last/* she replied smiling and taking 
her accustomed position. " It \s only the excite- 
ment of a discussion I had coming along." 

" If that is the cause," Fenton observed brightly, 
while he deftly and rapidly went on with his work, 
"perhaps I should prove equal to continuing the 
discussion if you would but give me a start, and 
then we might keep the color." 

Damaris smiled to herself with the thought of 
how much of the vital interest of her talk with 
Lincoln came from the personal meaning and appli- 
cation which lay hidden beneath it. A reaction 
from her sadness strong enough to give her for the 
moment a sense of buoyancy and security, made 
her able to bear her part in the conversation lightly. 

" I doubt if you'd be able to look at it in the 

same light that he does," was her rejoinder, " even 

if you started on it. We were discussing nothing 

more or less than — than — well, than the theory of 

life." 

Fenton glanced up from his painting with a 

grimace. 

" Not a theological talk, I hope," he said, " if I 
am to continue it. Theology is a species of word- 
juggling for which I haven't much patience." 

" No, the talk wasn't theological in the least. A 
little philosophical, perhaps." 

" Philosophical," Fenton repeated, with a whim-. 
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sical air of giving the matter the gravest consider- 
ation. " Tell me what novelist he prefers so that I 
can tell what school of philosophy he belongs to." 

" Novels/* echoed Damaris ; " I doubt if he reads 
a novel of any sort once in a dozen years.*' 

" No ! ** the artist exclaimed in pretended dismay. 
" Poor wretch ! what does he live for ? Pictures ?*' 

" I doubt," returned she, smiling at the delight 
of being able to talk of Lincoln, yet in a way 
which involved no embarrassment, " I doubt if he 
knows a Corot from a Diaz ; and he might, I dare 
say, even be guilty of admiring a Gerome." 

" Well," Fenton observed, with a profound sigh 
over the degeneracy of mankind, " there are people 
who admire Thoreau, there are those who go to 
church, and I suppose that not to read novels and 
appreciate pictures doesn't argue a more abnormal 
condition of mind." 

" Why, I go to church myself, Mr. Fenton." 

" Do you ? Well, people must amuse them- 
selves. I think virtues, like flowers, are apt to 
become sterile by too careful cultivation, so I avoid 
that danger. A church is only a moral hot-bed, 
you know, and its products are exotics. To be 
sturdy our religious sentiments must grow in the 
open air." 

'* I don't think," Damaris began doubtfully, " that 
I quite understand — " 

" Oh, I mean nothing," he hastened to interrupt. 
" I am only continuing your friend's conversation, 
you know, and I've made the mistake of running 
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it into theology. Your friend, now, — ^to return — 
may be interested in music." 

Fenton had no especial interest in what he was 
saying, his only motive for continuing the conver- 
sation being that it kept his sitter aroused and 
looking well. He had, it is true, a genuine enjoy- 
ment in talking for the sake of saying clever- 
sounding things, the intellectual pleasure of utter- 
ing epigrams, however sophistical and untrue they 
might be, being a form of mental delight to which 
he was peculiarly susceptible. The suggestion 
concerning music he put in for the two-fold purpose 
of covering his retreat from dangerous regions of 
heterodoxy at which his sitter looked shocked, and 
of continuing the talk. Damaris came at once 
back into the former movement of the conversa- 
tion. 

" I am afraid," she said, with the air of one who 
tells deficiencies with an easy confidence bom of a 
knowledge of virtues which more than compensate 
for them all, " that the fine arts are pretty much 
dead letters to him." 

" What does he care for, then ?" 

Fenton was too keen an observer to fail to note 
the quick flush which answered " me !" He smiled 
to himself, striving to fix upon his canvas the fleet- 
ing, elate expression which he to-day found in the 
face of his sitter for the first time. 

" He cares for his mother and his profession," 
was her answer in words, " and," she added, with 
playful thoughtfulness, " for his own way." 
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The artist smiled brilliantly. 

" Come," he commented, " now we are getting at 
his real character. Tell me more about him. It 
is so seldom we really hear the truth about any- 
body nowadays." 

" That is because we are afraid of the truth, I 
suppose." 

"Truth isn't popular, that is a fact," Fenton 
assented. " I never dream of telling it except to 
myself, and I hate myself so heartily whenever I 
do it that I dare not try it on anybody else. But 
after all truth is piquant if it's only ill-natured 
enough. Your friend, however, isn't so very 
original for being fond of his own way ; that is a 
general masculine failing." 

Damaris regarded the painter a moment without 
replying, a smile upon her lips. She did not com- 
prehend her own mood. Instead of the sadness 
which had seemed crushing her very heart when 
she left home, a sadness which appeared rather to 
grow deeper than to disappear under the words of 
Sherlock Lincoln, she found herself strangely 
buoyant and joyful. It is probable that the mere 
happiness of encountering her lover and of seeing 
in his every look and gesture a proof of his devo- 
tion, might be sufficient cause for this elation, and 
it is not improbable that Dr. Wilson's words had 
roused far more hope in her heart than she was at 
all conscious of Her eyes questioned Fenton as 
he looked up and met her intense gaze. She was 
too deeply in earnest in her desire to come to 
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an end of the painful perplexities involving her 
not to grasp at any chance of relief, and the desire 
was strong within her to ask help of this man with 
whom circumstances had placed her for the time 
being upon so confidential a footing. His ready 
sympathy, his wonderful adaptability, his brightness 
and the flexibility of his nature all helped her to 
feel at her ease with him, and although their 
acquaintance had been comparatively brief, and 
although hers was a nature naturally reticent, she 
found herself half involuntarily ready to ask advice 
now. Fenton had once remarked to his wife that 
he had never encountered a sitter from whom he 
could not win confidences if he chose, and that the 
boast was not an empty one was to be signally 
proved before he died. He had not in the present 
case endeavored to draw out his companion, yet he 
had actually accomplished that by no means light 
task. 

Some wonder at herself for being able to ask aid 
from one so nearly a stranger suggested the words 
with which Damaris at length broke the silence. 

"You provoke confidences," she said. 

** Yes,'* Fenton returned, not without an air of 
sincerely meaning what he said, " that is because I 
am unworthy of them." 

"That is perhaps a modest thing to say, Mr. 
Fenton, but the truth must be — if you'll pardon 
my saying anything so personal — that you are very 
sympathetic." 

" Even so," persisted the artist, standing back to 
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observe his work, "a sympathetic person is one 
whose emotions are fickle enough to give place to 
whatever others any sudden accident brings up; 
and if one's feelings are so transient, how can he 
be worthy of confidence ? " 

"I can't argue with you," Damaris replied, 
smiling and shaking her head, " but all the same I 
don't agree with what you say." 

" Oh, I hoped you wouldn't when I said it," Fen- 
ton threw back. 

He went on with his work as if he had no 
thought beyond the perfect shading of the cheek he 
was painting ; but in a moment he looked up to 
say : 

" Did what you said mean that I was to be fav- 
ored with a confidence ? " 

" Not necessarily," she answered, finding it after 
all impossible to utter anything definite upon the 
subject which lay so near her heart, and even won- 
dering if she had seriously contemplated speaking 
of it, even never so remotely. " I was thinking," 
she continued, " of the point the conversation had 
reached this morning when I left my friend at the 
door down stairs." 

" It was some great moral problem, I think you 
said ; the object of life, or something of that sort. 
Well, the object of life is to endure life, I suppose, 
just as the object of time is to kill time." 

" We had got so far in our talk as to decide — he 
decided, that is, not I — ^that the only thing to do is 
to enjoy the present and to let the future go ; but I 
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object that one cannot help dreading what might 



come." 



" Even so he would be right," was Fenton's 
retort " Happiness in this world consists at best 
in a choice of evils, and at least one may make of 
the present a sauce piquante to cover the flavor of 
the dread of the future." 

Damaris sighed bitterly. 

" You take a more desperate view of the matter 
than my friend," she said. ** His only fear is that 
I shall lose everything by not making sure of what- 
ever present happiness is possible." 

Fenton glanced at her curiously, aware no less 
from her tone and manner than from her words that 
the conversation was touching very nearly upon 
some personal experience. All his joyous, sen- 
suous nature rebelled at the idea of a life which 
renounced pleasure, from whatever motive. He 
perceived that some struggle was going on in the 
mind of his sitter, some contest of inclination with 
an ideal of duty, and he was too imaginative to 
need a knowledge of the exact circumstances to 
appreciate the essence of the situation. Shaping, 
as he did, his own course upon the most absolutely 
epicurean principles, he felt, with his keen sen- 
sitiveness, the rebuke of a life devoted to obeying 
higher canons, and he instinctively set himself 
against the position he understood Miss Wain- 
wright to occupy. 

" Oh," he cried out, waving his palette with a 
gesture of supreme impatience. ** I do take a des- 
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perate view ! Life is desperate ; and the most 
absurd of all the multitudinous ways of making it 
worse, is to waste the present in dreading the future. 
I've no patience with the notion that seems to be 
so many people's creed, that we can do nothing 
nobler than to be as miserable as possible. It is a 
dreadful remainder of that awful malady of Puritan- 
ism. Beside, where is the logic of supposing we 
shall be better prepared for any misfortune that may 
come if we can only contrive to dread it enough 
beforehand. Good heavens ! We all need whatever 
strength we can get from happiness whenever it 
comes, as much as a plant needs the sunshine while 
it lasts. You wouldn't prepare a delicate plant for 
cloudy days by keeping it in the shadow ; and I 
think one is simply an idiot who keeps in the 
shade to accustom himself to day after to morrow's 
storm." 

He spoke with a double vehemence because he 
was justifying his own position, and he lived in the 
presence of a constant if silent rebuke. He almost 
forgot the occasion of his words as he went on, so 
absorbed did he become in their application to his 
own life. He was a man who had once cherished a 
strong and impassioned devotion to an ideal, and who 
had deliberately sacrificed his convictions to present 
enjoyment. Men constantly enunciate principles 
which are justified by the circumstances of the 
speaker, while to the hearer they may be dangerous 
and false. There was a bitter earnestness in his 
tone which touched Damaris with convincing power, 
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although in truth it was born of an understanding 
not of her perplexities but of his own. 

" If you chance on ill luck," he ran on, " you'll be 
glad you were happy while it was possible ; and if 
the fates make you the one person in a million by 
letting you get through life decently, you surely 
can't think it would be better to spend it moping 
until you are incapable of enjoying anything." 

" But duty ? " interposed Damaris rather timidly. 

Not knowing the circumstances of Arthur Fen- 
ton's life, she did not comprehend the causes which 
incited him to so much feeling, and she was, more- 
over, something at a loss to comprehend his ignor- 
ing of the standards by which she was accustomed 
to judge. 

" Duty ! " the artist echoed fiercely. " Life is an 
outrage, and what duty can take precedent of right- 
ing it as far as we can. That old fool of a Ruskin 
— I beg your pardon. Miss Wainwright, if you're 
fond of him,— <lid manage to say a sensible thing 
when he told a boarding-school full of girls that 
their first duty was to want to dance. To allow that 
there is any duty above making the best of life is a 
species of moral suicide." 

Damaris looked at him with an expression of 
profoundest feeling as he finished by dashing down 
his palette and brushes and throwing himself into 
a chair. 

" There ! " he said, with an air of whimsical im- 
patience. " Now I've got so excited I can't paint ! 

That's what comes of having convictions." 
18 
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She came down from the dais on which she sat 
and held out her hand to him. She was so carried 
out of herself by his fervor, she so completely 
identified all he had said with her own reasoning, 
that she forgot her usual reticence for the moment 

" You have decided my life for me," she said in a 
low voice, " and I thank you." 



XXXI. 

READY TO WRANGLE. 

Merry Wives of Windsor ; it. — x. 

IT was with a strange mingling of proud delight 
and of doubt that Dr. Wilson drove down Bea- 
con street and out over the Mill Dam with Elsie 
that spring morning. He was full of pride at 
having won her, yet since their betrothal she had 
developed a wilfulness and an imperious reserve, 
which increased and intensified a thousand-fold all 
his old awe of her. Even in the matter of allow- 
ing him those harmless and entrancing liberties 
which are usually accorded to an accepted lover 
she had maintained a reserve which was alike new 
and incomprehensible to him. He felt far more 
removed from her than in the days while he was 
still trembling with doubt lest she ultimately dis- 
card him altogether, and he was divided between a 
secret and uncomfortable feeling that in some way 
this must be his own fault and an intense and 
irritating sense that he was being defrauded of 
what was his by right. His annoyance, although 
hardly confessed to himself, had been steadily 
growing, until, although he was not himself aware 
how ready he was to break into open rage, there 
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really needed but a spark to kindle the flame of his 
anger. 

As for Elsie, she neither appreciated nor cared 
how her lover received her exacting and capricious 
moods. She half consciously assumed that in con- 
senting to become his wife she had conferred upon 
him so inestimable a boon that any cause of 
offence she might now give him was but an insig- 
nificant item on the other side of the account In- 
deed, she almost felt, although she had hardly gone 
to the length of so phrasing it to herself, that to 
reduce matters to anything like an equitable bal- 
ance it was necessary that she should be rather 
disagreeable; and while she was truly fond of 
Chauncy — more fond by far than she realized,- — 
she resented the faintest assumption of possessor- 
ship on his part, and from a secret and irksome 
consciousness of having really lost her liberty, she 
was moved to the more constant and emphatic 
insistence that she was still her own mistress. 

On this particular morning she was even more 
than usually restive under the implication of owner- 
ship which her lover's manner seemed to her to 
convey. 

The spring, which proverbially lightly stirs a 
young man's fancy, perhaps had a disquieting effect 
upon Wilson's pulses, and his eyes told her, when 
they met hers, that it was the lover, and not a mere 
comrade with whom she had to deal. Perhaps her 
own mood was not wholly unruffled ; in any case, 
she was the incarnation of teasing coquetry, and 
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before the lovers had driven half a mile the angry 
blood was surging into the young man's cheeks ; 
his strong, white teeth were set together in an impa- 
tience which had more potent causes than the 
restiveness of the spirited horses he was drivings 
albeit it was upon the animals that he vented his 
displeasure. 

" Don't pester those horses so," Elsie cried at 
length. " If you don't behave, I'll take the reins 

myself." 

" You are always ready to take the reins," retorted 
Wilson grimly, giving the horses a vicious jerk. 

" At least I can hold them steady," she returned 
with a toss of her pretty head, " and that is more 
than you seem to be able to do." 

" There are some cases where nothing but a jerk 
will bring a jade to her senses," Chauncy ejaculated 
sharply. 

He knew he was losing his temper, and was both 
sorry for it and wilfully determined to have the sat- 
isfaction of being disagreeable at whatever cost He 
leaned forward and gave the ofiF mare a bitter little 
fliick with the whip that made the sensitive creature 
bound into the air and then go spinning along like 
mad. 

" That is a brute's way of looking at it," Elsie 
retorted, catching her breath and securing a hand- 
ful of fluttering ribbons. " You'll have the police 
after us next" 

She too experienced a savage delight in quarrel- 
ing. She never liked Wilson more than when he 
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was thoroughly angry, and she differed from her 
cousin Damaris at least in that a downright piece 
of brutality which would have made Miss Wain- 
wright a man's enemy for life might secure from 
Elsie cordial if concealed admiration. 

" rd like to see one interfere with me," the driver 
muttered between his teeth. 

Now that he had delivered himself over to anger, 
there was no limit to which he was not willing to 
go. All in a moment he felt a sickening revulsion 
from the subserviency he had practiced to win Miss 
Dimmont, and in that moment he gave her up. He 
exaggerated the concessions he had made. While 
in thought, it is true, he had yielded far too much 
homage to her superior wealth and social position, 
in act he had done nothmg of which a man of far 
more scrupulous honor need have been ashamed ; 
but in that instant of rage all that he had felt 
seemed as real to him as whatever he had put into 
act. It was a strangely mingled compound of 
nobility and baseness which moved him, but the 
emotion was far too powerful to be resisted, and 
with a stinging consciousness of rushing on to 
rash words which he should regret all his life long, 
Wilson was yet incapable of controlling him- 
self. He threw out his chest and sat up straight 
and manly, grasping the reins with a grip of iron. 

" Come," he said, " there is no use to go on talk- 
ing all around Robin Hood's barn, ^ye might as 
well say what we mean right out. If I undertake 
to drive, I mean to do it, and I've no notion to ride 
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with a girl who doesn't like my way of doing it, or 
that takes the liberty of interfering." 

" On the Mill-Dam or through life, I suppose," 
Elsie interpolated, with voice and manner suddenly 
grown calm. 

" On the Mill-Dam or through life," he repeated 
emphatically. 

They drove on without speaking for some mo- 
ments, both looking straight forward. 

The soft leaf buds were swelling on the willows 
and poplars by the roadside ; the grass was spring- 
ing already and a tender light lay upon the distant 
hills. The air which blew into their faces was at 
once invigorating and smooth, showing that the last 
patches of snow had vanished utterly and all the 
bitter tang of their melting was over. As the 
horses, left to themselves in Wilson's absorption, 
slackened their paces a little, Elsie's quick eye 
noted a hundred trifling signs of the advancing 
season in the landscape around them. 

She was somewhat frightened at the intensity of 
her lover's manner, and she was far from under- 
standing it. For the constant annoyance she had 
given him, her conscience reproached her a little, 
but only because circumstances seemed to indicate 
that she had carried it too far. Her only desire 
now was to conciliate; to close the breach which 
had opened ; to avoid farther quarrel if she could 
do so without compromising her dignity. She had 
no mind to lose the ascendency she had maintained 
over Wilson from the beginning of their acquaint- 
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ance; although at this moment she first began 
dimly to perceive that in anything so intimate and 
lasting as a life-long partnership a will so strong as 
Wilson's must sooner or later assert its supremacy. 
Perhaps in the knowledge was born a new and 
more enduring regard for the man who could at 
need be her master ; and at least there was in this 
quarrel the beginning of a new respect for one 
whose evident dread of seriously offending her had 
more than once provoked her impatience. 

She waited for him to speak, unwilling to break 
the silence herself, but as the minutes went by and 
he gave no sign of renewing the conversation, she 
began to cast about for a safe topic on which to 
converse. 

" How pretty Damaris looked this morning," she 
ventured, at length. ** I heard you speaking to her 
in the hall. Didn't you think she was looking 
unusually well ? *' 

" No," her companion replied laconically. 

She stole a glance into his stern face and turned 
away to make a mocking grimace of which the 
sweetness was wasted upon the unappreciative air. 

"Mr. Fenton's picture is perfectly charming," 
Elsie observed farther, with persistent amiability. 
" I am so glad we teased her into having it painted. 
Besides, it is a great deal better for her to be here than 
moping herself to death in that ghostly old house." 

Wilson offered no response to these remarks, but 
his companion was not yet daunted. This time 
she tried the virtue of a direct question. 
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" She seems brighter, too. Did you say anything 
in particular to her this morning ? " 

" I told her there was no likelihood of her going 
insane." 

The bluntness with which he spoke, perhaps, too, 
the tragedy which his words called up, silenced his 
companion, and for another interval the pair drove 
on in silence. 

The effect on the temper of neither was particu- 
larly good. Elsie felt that she had made overtures 
of peace which had not been regarded, while 
Chauncy*s grievances were too deep and serious to 
be laid aside in a moment. 

" I must say," burst forth Elsie, when she had 
endured the quiet as long as she by any possibility 
could, "that you are cheerful company. If you 
are determined to be so disagreeable perhaps you 
would be kind enough to take me home." 

Without a syllable of reply, her companion pulled 
up instantly, turned his horses where they were, 
and started toward Boston. 

Elsie bit her lip with sheer vexation. She 
wanted to cry, half with petulance, half with anger. 
She was too provoked to weigh her words, but she 
could not endure to be silent, and it was not long 
before she burst forth again : 

" I declare, Chauncy Wilson, you are actually the 
hatefullest bear I ever knew ! Did you bring me 
out to quarrel with me ? " 

" At least," he retorted, " I might have foreseen that 
you wouldn't let me get home again without a row." 
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He spoke roughly, almost brutally, and the look 
of dogged obstinacy which had come into his face 
brought out all that was least worthy and noble in 
it. His mouth was set with a rigidity which even 
his golden beard was inadequate wholly to con- 
ceal, while his eyebrows lowered with a sullenness 
which had in it a suggestion of positive ferocity. 

Miss Dimmont broke into a scornful laugh, which 
to one more versed than her companion in ways- 
feminine might have suggested a tendency to 
hysterics. 

"A row!" she echoed. "One would think I 
were a fish-wife. Have your young lady friends 
heretofore been the kind that have rows ? ** 

" No," returned he with biting emphasis. " They 
have been ladies." 

The insult touched her to the very quick. The 
tears sprang into her eyes, while every fibre of her 
body tingled with indignation. 

" If I had a brother," she said in a voice of 
intensest feeling, " he should horsewhip you." 

Some vain compunctions sprang in Chauncy 
Wilson's mind at her words, but he made no attempt 
at apology or defence, and the remainder of the 
drive was accomplished in silence. The young 
man handed his betrothed out of the carriage when 
her door was reached with the ceremonious manner 
observed with a stranger, raising his hat with a bow 
so profound as to be almost satirical. Neither of 
them wasted speech in the idle formalities of leave- 
taking. 
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In scarcely more than an hour a messenger left at 
his rooms a package containing the engagement 
ring and such gifts as Elsie had accepted from 
him. 



XXXII. 

ALL IS UNEVEN. 

Richard IL ; ii.-a. 

DAM ARIS walked home from her sitting in a new 
and dangerous exhilaration of mind. Just 
what Arthur Fenton had said which should change 
her resolution, arrived at after long years of an- 
guished deliberation, she could not have told ; but 
at least she came out of Studio Building as fully 
resolved to become Sherlock Lincoln' s wife as she 
had believed herself firmly fixed in a contrary con- 
clusion when she had gone in. She crossed the 
Common with throbbing temples and a buoyancy of 
mood which was fcir too ecstatic to be natural, and 
which might have made one intimately acquainted 
with her antecedents tremble a little from fear of 
the reaction which should follow. She herself felt 
that her joy must be visible to all about her, and a 
thousand wild fancies sprang in her breast of the 
change her decision must have wrought in the con- 
dition of the whole world. 

It did not enter into her meditations to consider 

that to communicate her yielding to her lover 

might be embarrassing ; she unconsciously assumed 

that he must intuitively know a fact so vital, so 
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deeply affecting their happiness. She abandoned all 
attempt to justify her change of mind. That was 
done with ; the matter was settled for once and all, 
and her elation was in no small degree due to the 
delightful sense of having reached a certajnty. But 
woe to the woman who closes the court of con- 
science in a question, no matter how insignificant, 
pertaining to love. Practically there was no end to 
Damaris' struggle with self, although she had for 
the moment won a joyous tranquillity. To accept 
as a condition of happiness a consciousness that the 
temple of justice in the heart is barred is with sen- 
sitive and upright natures to assume an impossi- 
bility, and poor Damaris, dazzled and won for the 
moment by Fenton*s smooth subtleties of speech, 
was never more pathetically pitiful than in this hour 
of insecure bliss. 

She walked through the fresh spring day so un- 
conscious of it that for all she knew it might have 
been bitter March or bleak November instead of the 
most lovely morning of April's last week. Some 
sense of the beauty of the fine trees of Mt. Vernon 
street, budding lustily against the blue sky, did 
pierce her abstraction as she waited a moment for 
the opening of the house door, but it was rather 
as part of her golden dream than as a bit of the 
real world. 

Damaris had scarcely gained her chamber when 
Elsie burst in upon her like a whirlwind, her eyes 
red with weeping, her hair disordered, her whole 
appearance angry and wild. 
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''Damans Wainwright/' was her tumultuous 
greeting, " I will never forgive you to the longest 
day I live ! I shall never be able to hold up my 
head in Boston again ! After all that IVe done, 
too; ril get father to take me to Europe, and Til 
go this spring. Oh, I think it is too hatefully 
mean for anything ! " 

Her cousin confronted her in speechless amaze- 
ment, like one awakened from a fair dream by a 
sudden tumult, incomprehensible at any time, but 
doubly so to one not wholly free from the joy of a 
blessed vision. 

Elsie looked into the puzzled face before her, 
and with a quick reaction of feeling, threw herself 
into a chair and burst into unrestrained laughter. 

"What have I done? " Damaris asked, more con- 
fused than ever. 

" You introduced me to him," Elsie retorted, the 
absurdity of the charge evident enough to her to 
soften by a good deal the asperity of her manner. 

" To whom ? " 

"To that hateful, horrid, detestable Chauncy 
Wilson." 

The perplexity and amazement of Damaris' face 
were too much for Elsie's gravity, and the tone in 
which these words were spoken belied their savage 
intent. 

" Oh, you have been quarreling with Dr. Wilson," 
Damaris observed, smiling in turn. " I'm glad it's 
nothing more serious. You really startled me." 

"Serious!" exclaimed her cousin. "Good 
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gracious ! I'd like to know what you call serious. 
Here's my engagement broken off after I've had 
all our set so by the ears about it, and you don't 
call it serious ! Oh ! I could eat that spiteful Kate 
Westl She was mean enough about it sinyway, 
and now she'll talk worse than ever." 

" Do you really mean that you have broken your 
engagement ? " 

Elsie held up a ringless hand. 

"But what—" began Damaris, sinking into a 
chair as if overcome by the startling tidings. 

"Oh," interrupted Elsie, twisting her pretty 
hands together, " I don't know what ! I've been 
trying to remember what we fought about, and all 
that I can recollect is that he was so intolerably 
aggravating that I couldn't stand it anyway. At 
any rate, it was his fault, and I hope he is proud of 
himself now the thing is done." 

The two girls confronted each other in eloquent 
silence a while, Elsie nervously teasing her hand- 
kerchief and Damaris regarding her. The latter 
was at a loss what to say, while equally Elsie could 
not have told what she wished said. There had 
never been between the two that sympathy which 
made either quick to divine the other's moods, and 
they had been constantly growing apart rather than 
together. In the present catastrophe, moreover, 
Damaris was hampered in any endeavor to console 
Elsie by a secret conviction that very likely Dr. 
Wilson had been in the right. She was not devoid 
of a feminine instinct to take the part of the man 
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in a love quarrel, and she had from earliest girl- 
hood seen too much of her cousin's peculiar powers 
of irritation not to know how considerable they 
were. 

"But there must have been some reason why 
you disagreed," she ventured at length. "You 
didn't set deliberately to work to have trouble, I 
suppose." 

" Oh, I'm sure I can't tell," Elsie returned impa- 
tiently. " When a man is bound to quarrel, it's not 
at all necessary that he should have anything to 
quarrel about. Beside, what difference does it 
make so long as it is all over ?" 

" But how can you make it up if you don't know 
what the trouble is ? " 

"Make it up! I've no intention of making it up; 
for my part. The thing that concerns me is 
what to do next so people will talk least." 

" I should think experience might help you," 
Damaris could not resist saying, for she disap- 
proved heartily of the fact that Elsie had already 
broken an engagement with a young New Yorker. 

" How hateful of you to bring that up," retorted 
the other with no appearance, however, of being 
displeased. " It isn't breaking an engagement, but 
in this particular case I've made a fool of myself 
just because people talked so hatefully, and it puts 
me in a very awkward position." 

"Well," observed Damaris, going to the glass 
to remove her bonnet, " now that it's all over, I 
can't say, Elsie, that I'm wholly sorry. You know 
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how disappointed your mother has always been 
about it." 

" It wasn't mother that Chauncy was to marry," 
was the rather sharp retort, " so I can't see what 
that has to do with it." 

"But really, Elsie, you must own that it's 
pleasanter to have one's family pleased with a 
match; beside, you say yourself that all your 
set—" 

" My set ! " interrupted her companion in high 
scorn. " Chauncy's more brains in his little finger 
than the whole pack of them put together. I've 
always said that. Do you suppose I'd give him up 
because Kate West and that set of empty-pates 
didn't approve ? I'm able to decide for myself, 
thank you, without consulting all Boston." 

Damaris smiled confidentially to her image in the 
mirror as she put the last deft touches to her black 
dress, and then with a sober face she came to sit 
down beside her willful cousin, who had never, per- 
haps, looked more bewitching than at this moment 
when a mild flavor of wofulness tempered her 
piquant beauty. 

" But seriously, Nell," she said, in a tone of 
most dispassionate inquiry, "don't you think a 
woman ought to consider well before she marries a 
man with so violent a temper as Dr. Wilson's ? " 

"Temper!" echoed the other in amazement. 
" Why, he's the best tempered man — " 

She caught sight of the twinkle in her cousin's 
eye, and broke off to hug Damaris rapturously 
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with a burst of cheery laughter; laughter that 
cleared the air wonderfully and swept away the last 
remnants of her ill humor. 

" But if s all over," she cried dolefully, the next 
minute, a sense of the true condition of things 
suddenly dashing her glee to the ground. " Oh, 
I'm sure I don't know what possessed me this 
morning, Maris. I did tease the poor fellow almost 
out of his wits. I shouldn't have respected him if 
he hadn't been angry. I felt as if the Old Nick 
was in me, and Fm sure I don't know what I didn't 
say." 

" But he'll come back," Damaris suggested com- 
fortingly. 

" I'm not so sure of that," Elsie returned 
dubiously. "I hadn't any idea he could be so 
severe as he was this morning. He was dreadful. 
I never was so afraid of anybody in my life, and I 
don't believe he is one that will make peace very 
easily." 

Damaris smiled at her cousin's despairing tone. 
She had seen only the kindly side of Chauncy 
Wilson's character, and she believed there could be 
little doubt that he would be appeased without diffi- 
culty in the present case. She had, however, no 
practical suggestion to offer, and was therefore 
silent while Elsie rose, went to the mirror and 
scrutinized herself with critical compassion, tucking 
into place sundry disheveled locks of hair mean- 
while. 

" No," Elsie announced, after a careful examina- 
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tion of her image which might be regarded as a 
search for the incipient traces of the decay sure to 
follow this untimely blighting of her affections. 
" It's no use. He wont give up, and Fd die before 
I'd say I was wrong. If I went down on my 
marrow-bones before I was married, I'd have to be 
a grovelling slave all the days of my life. I never, 
never, never will do it." 

"Well," her cousin responded drily, "if you 
never will yield, and he never will yield, it isn't 
likely you'll get things straightened very soon. 
But I hope it wont destroy your appetite, for it's 
luncheon time." 



XXXIII. 

GLIB AND OILY ART. 

King Lear; i.— x. 

DAMARIS was late to breakfast the next 
morning, but so was Elsie. In the case of 
the former, however, this circumstance was 
unusual, while Elsie's matutinal appearance seldom- 
seemed to have any especial connection with the 
breakfast bell. 

The girls met in the upper hall and began the 
descent of the stairs together. Suddenly Elsie's 
eye fell upon a knot of lavender ribbon at 
Damaris' throat, and with true feminine instinct she 
divined the significance of that touch of pale color 
in her cousin's sombre attire. She flung her arms 
about Damaris and hugged her enthusiastically. 

" Oh, you old darling ! " she cried in rapturous 
tones. " You have really decided to have him." 

The other flushed to an entrancing red, returning 
the embrace with much fervor. She had been for 
half an hour before her glass, wavering between a 
determination to wear this adornment and a shy 
shrinking from so public an announcement of her 
precious secret. It did not seem to her strange 
that Elsie divined the significance of the ribbon, 
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for it appeared to her scarcely more doubtful in its 
proclamation than would have been a plain declara- 
tion in words. 

The donning of the lavender knot when her year 
of mourning had only half passed, had in itself 
been a" severe shock to Damaris' conservative 
instincts. She had smiled at her own unwilling- 
ness to depart from formal signs of woe while she 
was contemplating the far more important move of 
accepting a lover; but the ribbon was after all the 
first outward sign, and with a woman a trivial out- 
ward step costs more than a weighty inner conces- 
sion. She had more than once fastened the silken 
token at her throat only to snatch it quickly off 
again, renewing in effect the old struggle which 
still she would not have allowed was not forever 
settled. She was actually nervous and wearied with 
the debate, and it was with difficulty that she 
refrained from hysterical tears as she returned her 
cousin's affectionate embrace. 

On her side, Elsie was in an excited condition, 
which was in its turn not far removed from weep- 
ing. She was thoroughly astonished and not a 
little chagrined at the intensity of her regret over 
the breaking of her engagement. She had been 
so sure that her fondness for Dr. Wilson was of a 
strictly controllable nature that she was now a good 
deal disconcerted to find how willing she would 
have been to consent to the severest humiliations 
to win him back. The night had brought her far 
more reflection than slumber, and she was this 
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morning in a mood of tenderness unusual with her. 
The hint of joy and love which she read in 
Damaris' bit of lavender ribbon touched her far 
more deeply than would have been possible under 
other circumstances, and from the chances of 
Elsie's own affairs the cousins were drawn more 
closely into sympathy than they had been for many 
a long day. They were as widely at variance in 
sentiment and in conditions as ever, but accident gave 
them for the moment a community of emotion. 

" Oh, I don't know," Damaris answered her 
cousin's last words in a half whisper as they stood 
entwined still in each other's arms, " I don't know 
as it's right, but — " 

" Of course it's right." interrupted Elsie briskly ; 
" and I'm so glad. I've wanted it to come about so 
all the time. Beside," she added with a playful- 
ness which was not without a touch of wistfulness, 
" it will keep up the average of engagements in the 
family." 

" Oh, Elsie ! " 

An embrace more vehement than before con- 
veyed all the unspeakable comfortings and sympa- 
thies which by right accompanied this exclamation ; 
and then after a few more feminine, yet not there- 
fore necessarily unmeaning endearments, the two 
descended to the breakfast room. 

It had been arranged that this morning Miss 
Wainwright should take Sherlock Lincoln to see 
her portrait, which was so near completion that the 
artist was willing to have it inspected. In her 
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secret heart Damaris expected that in some way 
this interview must make her lover acquainted with 
her change of decision, if, indeed, he did not at 
once know it from some occult prescience, some 
subtle influence in the air. She came down the 
long stairway to the reception room where he 
awaited her, and she was conscious that she was 
trembling and excited, and she felt as if that bit of 
lavender scarcely showing at her throat were a 
most unmaidenly challenge. She cast down her 
eyes as she gave Lincoln her hand in greeting, 
while a shyness half delightful and half painful 
took so complete possession of her that she hardly 
found words to answer the ordinary remarks with 
which he addressed her. 

" It is very good of you to take me to see your 
picture," he said when they had gained the street; 
" but don't, if you have any mercy, ask me any sort 
of conundrums' about it." 

" I shall ask you if you think it like," answered 
Damaris, who was beginning to recover her com- 
posure now that they walked side by side and she 
was not required to look him in the fcice. 

"Oh, that, of course. But I mean all those 
things about light and shade and modelling and 
values and all that rubbish I hear at the clubs. 
Does a portrait have perspectives and values ? " 

"Ask Mr. Fenton," she returned laughing. 
" You may gain valuable information in regard to 
art; and art's the fashion nowadays." 

" More's the pity. I wish there could be an act 
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of Congress forbidding the mention of the word 
even. I am sick to death of it." 

"That is another thing I must refer to Mr. 
Fenton. He has assured me with a good deal of 
emphasis that not only is art the only thing in the 
world worth anything, but that it is the only thing 
real any way." 

The joyousness of her manner by no means 
escaped her companion, who was closely observant 
of all her moods, and he speculated, as they walked 
on, upon its possible cause. Little did his clumsy 
masculine ignorance reck of the clue furnished by 
that minute spot of color scarcely revealed beneath 
his love's round, white chin. He had no reason 
for surmising that the time had come when he had 
but to speak to win the consent he so fervently' 
desired; and the pair walked side by side across 
the Common, as far from understanding each other 
as if separated by continents. 

Lincoln looked about him curiously as they 
came into Fenton's studio. He was little familiar 
with such places, and he was not without a faint 
inclination toward contempt for the abundant 
adornment in the way of stuffs and bric-a-brac by 
which the room was distinguished. He knew the 
artist so far as a speaking acquaintance went, but the 
two were utterly devoid of common interests, and 
could hardly have made much progress in perma- 
nent intimacy had they been stranded together upon 
a desert island. 

It was not Fenton's way to neglect any chance 
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of effect, and he did not at once show them the 
portrait they had come to see, but called their 
attention to a landscape by Diaz which had just 
come from being reframed. 

" It was left me by a friend of mine," he said with 
a sort of lightly solemn manner, " and my wife has 
taken a notion that she does not like to be re- 
minded of him, so I shall keep it here for a while 
instead of at home. He was one of the best judges 
of pictures I ever knew — for an amateur. It is by 
far the best Diaz in America. He bought it on 
the easel before it was done. I always envied him 
the picture." 

"How can you bear to have it," Damaris ex- 
claimed involuntarily. "I quite agree with Mrs. 
Fenton. It must be so painful to be always 
reminded that he is dead. If you were fond of 
him, that is." 

"Oh, as to that," the artist replied, smiling indul- 
gently, " I told you the other day that I consider it 
a mistake to be fond of anybody ; and certainly 
now that he is dead, it would do him no good for 
me to be persistently miserable at the sight of his 
Diaz." 

Sherlock Lincoln regarded the speaker with an 
expression of distrust and disapproval in his honest 
eyes, that Fenton felt rather than saw. 

" I dare say that sounds rather shocking," he 
went on, shrugging his shoulders, " but the truth is 
that we always mourn for our friends with a reser- 
vation, if we were honest enough to confess it; a 
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sort of mitigation of our woe, like Miss Wain- 
wright's bit of lavender in her black. It's human 
nature, and we may satisfy our consciences by the 
reflection that our friends would feel the same 
about us." 

Damans flushed painfully at this allusion to her 
ribbon, wishing the tell-tale knot anywhere but at 
her throat. She looked about uneasily, and the 
host, who saw everything, appreciated clearly the fact 
that his words were in some way unlucky. He 
knew that by some perverse freak of chance he was 
out of key, and nothing irritated him more than such 
a feeling. Out of sheer obstinacy he went on, 
giving a yet more flippant air of raillery to his words. 

"Why, the man who left me that Diaz — just 
look what a splendid color that is on those tree 
trunks ! — would be the last of created men to want 
anybody to mope after him. He was the only 
absolute and consistent Pagan I ever knew, and 
he'd have ordered fiddles and champagne for his 
funeral if he'd left any directions for it at all." 

" Ah, but that isn't at all the question," inter- 
posed Lincoln, to whom the tone the talk was 
taking was not only distasteful but painful. "The 
point is not how he would have felt about his own 
funeral, but if he would have cared for a dead 
friend." 

" I'm sure I can't tell," the other replied with an 
exaggerated carelessness which was scarcely cour- 
teous. "He arranged his own end picturesquely 
enough." 
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" I do not understand you," Lincoln said sharply. 

He was thoroughly annoyed with the artist, re- 
garding him much as he might one who persisted 
in addressing him in a strange language, yet the 
subject of whose discourse he knew was offensively 
intended. He had been angry, with a lover's un- 
reasonable jealousy, that any man living should day 
after day have had the right which his profession 
gave to Fenton to gloat upon Damaris* beauty, and 
the sentiments the artist expressed filled him with 
disgust. Fenton returned the look of thinly dis- 
guised dislike the lawyer gave him with one of 
tolerant amusement, only moved by Lincoln's atti- 
tude the more obstinately to persist in his idle 
talk. Damaris felt herself in the painful position 
of one who stands helplessly watching a dispute he 
deplores, but is powerless to prevent. 

" Why , the facts were these," Fenton said ; "he 
got possession of some poison he had given away 
as a wedding gift — " 

"As a wedding gift?" interrupted Damaris in 
horror. 

"As a wedding gift," repeated the artist, who 
delighted in telling whatever could by any ingenuity 
be made striking. " The woman he was in love 
with got it from the bridegroom, and it struck my 
friend that it would be a piquant and dramatic coup 
to steal the potion and use it himself. He went 
home from a supper with her, and in an hour after 
he said good-night he was out of the world." 

A profound silence followed the relation of this 
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characteristic anecdote. Lincoln stood looking at 
the floor and poking his cane into the figures of 
the rug, while Fenton leaned airily against the tall 
back of a chair in a graceful attitude, half amused 
at the effect he was producing, half annoyed by the 
knowledge that in indulging his whimsical impulse 
to shock Lincoln he had probably, too, offended 
Miss Wainwright. 

** It was after all rather amusing," he went on 
after a moment, addressing himself to Damaris with 
a perversity in which he very rarely indulged, and 
which indicated how thoroughly he resented the 
attitude of Lincoln toward himself, to which he 
was keenly sensitive.. " Most of us have so many 
poke-a-moonshine ideas about propriety that we 
haven't the pluck to do such a thing.*' 

" I should hope not," the lawyer interpolated with 
grim emphasis. 

"And for that matter," Fenton persisted with a 
smile, "nine people out of every ten voluntarily 
devote themselves to playing the role of Tantalus. 
They seem to think the highest compliment they 
can pay the deity they believe in is to be as miser- 
able as possible ; and as far as that sort of a deity 
is concerned, I dare say they are right." 

" I am not very much at home in theological dis- 
cussions," Mr. Lincoln said coldly, raising his eyes 
from the floor, " and I am besides so old fashioned 
in my notions that it is scarcely worth while for us 
to go on with this talk." 

" Oh, as you please," responded Fenton with no 
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appearance of the irritation he felt " I am apt to 
intrude my opinions, I dare say. It is so hard to 
realize now-a-days that everybody doesn't share 
advanced ideas. Let me show you my picture, 
which I hope you'll like better than you do my 
theology." 

He moved across the studio to adjust the light, 
while Lincoln said under his breath to Damaris : 

** What sort of an ungodly whelp is this ? What 
business has he to vent his shallow skepticisms on 
me?" 

Before she could reply, the artist had returned, 
and with a quick movement turned toward them 
an easel. Instantly every other thought and feeling 
in the mind of Sherlock gave way before a thrill of 
keenest emotion. It had been objected to Fenton's 
later work that it devoted itself largely to gorgeous 
and cleverly painted accessories, but no stricture of 
this sort could be brought against the picture at 
which they looked. Damaris had insisted upon 
being painted in her black garb, utterly refusing to 
yield to the painter's entreaties that she don a velvet 
robe of the dragon's-blood red which the sunlight 
brought out in her hair; so that the portrait was 
almost a study in black and white. Into this sombre 
attire, however, a clever arrangement of values 
infused abundance of color, and the pure pallid face, 
with its intense, wistful gaze, was the more striking 
and effective from the absence of the trifles upon 
which Mr. Fenton's patrons delighted to have him 
expend his skill. 
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" It is the best thing I ever did," Fenton said, 
regarding it. " Indeed," he added with a sort of 
whimsical frankness, "I don't myself understand 
how it came to be so good. My wife says it's a 
proof that IVe the material in me for regeneration ; 
which means, I suppose — ^begging her pardon — 
that it's as sad as her religion." 

Lincoln drew a long deep breath. He hardly 
heard what Fenton was saying, and heeded it not 
at all. He did not utter a word of either praise or 
blame, but only regarded the portrait with de- 
vouring gaze, as if he could never have done. 

Damaris watched him with a choking sensation 
in her throat and a rush of tears to her eyes. 
There was so deep an absorption, so much of 
veritable idolatry in his manner, that she trembled 
with a sudden deadly fear, even while she thrilled 
with blessedness. There was something dreadful in 
his complete devotion which terrified her. She felt 
as if by the substitution of the picture for herself, 
she was able to stand outside, as it were, and thus 
perceive what was her lover's true attitude toward her. 
She longed to get out of the studio and away from 
the keen eyes of Fenton ; and she had really very 
little clear idea of what was said or done until she 
found herself going down stairs with Lincoln, hav- 
ing somehow got through her adieus to the artist. 

"Damaris ! " exclaimed Lincoln, turning abruptly 
as soon as they were out of hearing of the artist, 
"you must give that picture to me! He can paint 
you another, but this one I must have." 
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He seized her hand in his eagerness, looking 
into her face with so utter an absorption in what he 
was asking that he forgot time and place, and over- 
looked, too, the permission her eyes accorded him 
to possess himself of the original. His companion 
cast down her glance, a soft flush mantling her 
cheek ; but before she could speak the latch of the 
door through which they had just come clicked 
above them and Fenton followed them out of the 
studio. The lover dropped the hand he held, and 
in constrained silence the three descended to the 
street. 

Here they separated, since an important engage- 
ment forced Lincoln to leave Damaris. The morn- 
ing, with its golden glow and its opportunities, had 
passed, and Damaris returned to her chamber quiv- 
ering with vague regrets and misgivings. She felt 
a reproach of conscience on reflecting that the 
decision to which she had come in regard to 
marriage had been in consequence of the words of 
a man whose talk to-day, unconsciously listened to 
from her lover's standpoint, had filled her with 
distrust and dismay. She began to realize that it 
was not because of Fenton's arguments that she 
had changed her decision, but from her own long- 
ing to yield, and that even if she took refuge in 
regarding the artist's views as the cause of her 
resolution to become Lincoln's wife, she was now 
forced to see by how unworthy a man she had 
been pursuaded from her allegiance to principle. 
Fenton's irreverent flippancies were no more to her 
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taste than to her lover's, and she felt a sickening 
self-condemnation as if in yielding to his arguments 
she had become a sharer in his false position. She 
could not go back to the plane of renunciation she 
had. abandoned, but she experienced a bitter 
humiliation in looking back and reflecting by what 
means she had allowed herself to change her 
position. Yet though this thought stung her 
deeply and would return to her again and again 
thereafter, at the moment fax more keen was the 
disappointment that Sherlock had not understood 
her willingness to yield. 

She took the knot of lavender ribbon from her 
throat and hid it fer down beneath a pile of femi- 
nine belongings in a bureau drawer. 



XXXIV. 

MISERY MAKES SPORT TO MOCK ITSELF. 

Richard II. ; ii.— >i. 

THE clocks were striking midnight. The city 
streets were quiet, and the hands of the 
world lay quiet in sleep. The brain of the world 
was still awake, if indeed it be not always awake. 
Those two classes which it is the custom in civilized 
society to regard as the highest and the lowest 
were at this hour just arriving at their highest 
activity; for while in haunts of crime and degrada- 
tion the wild revel and debased debauch were well 
under way, in those select circles which pride them- 
selves upon wealth, birth and breeding, some of the 
latest gatherings of the fashionable season were in 
the brilliant glow of their prime. 

Here and there about the quiet city a solitary 
light told where some late worker still toiled over 
his uncompleted task, or a sleepless watcher en- 
dured the slow moving hours. There is something 
strongly suggestive about these scattered points of 
light, starring the darkness under which couches 
the sleeping multitude. The imagination so readily 
conjures up a picture of the chamber through which 
each lamp sheds its beams ; and if, with fancy for 
20 305 
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its Asmodeus, the mind often transcends the poor 
and sordid reality, there are times when it falls far 
short of it. 

What late passer, for instance, seeing a beam of 
light fall, long and thin, through the misty night air 
from a Mt. Vernon street window, could have 
pictured so fantastic a sight as that which he would 
really have seen could his vision have overleaped 
obstacles as might his fancy. Before a long pier 
glass stood Damaris, with shining eyes and flushed 
cheeks, arrayed in a shimmering dress of white 
silk, which swept long and crisp upon the carpet 
behind her. She regarded her image in the mirror 
with sombre and preoccupied gaze; her mien 
having in it nothing of joyousness, but rather a 
strange and impersonal sadness more melancholy 
and touching than the most extravagant grief. 
Turning to and fro the more fully to see her 
shadowy counterfeit, she at length put her hand to 
her head, and then as if with a sudden thought 
began to look about her in search of something. 
She turned away from the mirror to examine the 
closets, the drawers in the chiffonier, opening boxes 
and turning over things with a desperate haste 
which left everything in confusion. 

It was some time before she found what she 
wanted, but at last she came upon an old fashioned 
shawl of pina, sheer as spun glass and heavily 
embroidered about the edges. Then her purpose 
became evident. She stood again before the 
mirror, and arranged the beautiful fabric in the 
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fashion of a veil, so that her attire was unmistakably 
that of a bride. Without a smile she spread out 
the clear silvery folds about her shoulders, and 
from their whiteness looked her face, cold and pale 
as that of a wraith who peers from a chill mist 
cloud. 

There was something unspeakably painful in the 
whole scene, had there been spectators to be moved 
by it. An air of unreality, of fantastic weirdness, 
and of that hopeless gravity which bespeaks a woe 
infinitely beyond words pervaded all Damaris' 
actions ; while something of the unreality of a vision 
added to its pathos the ghostly chill which seems to 
come from the supernatural. The abnormal thrills 
the more deeply from having passed the limits 
within which experience gives a measure of suffer- 
ing, and the uncanny nature of Damaris* appear- 
ance and actions was perhaps even more moving 
than the sadness of the spectacle. The caprice of 
thus arraying herself in the dead of night for her 
own gratification savored so strongly of the whim 
of some mad creature that this in itself was suffi- 
ciently wild, while the solemn gravity with which 
all was done imparted a touch of peculiar and 
morbid weirdness. 

Her improvised veil arranged, Damaris regarded 
her image yet more steadfastly. She walked back 
and forth before the long mirror, turning her head 
over her shoulder the better to observe how the 
long folds of her train swept the floor ; she lifted 
the front of her dress to tread a mincing pace or 
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two with dainty white satin-clad feet; she even 
essayed to dance a little in mirthless fashion which 
transformed the action from gaiety into a sad and 
terrible grotesque. She herself, although possessed 
by an unnatural and apathetic calm, seemed to 
realize something of the painful anomaly of her 
dancing, and shivered as if a chill wind had touched 
her. She turned away from the mirror, and looked 
about her with a questioning face as if uncertain 
what to do more before she laid aside the robes in 
which she had so unseasonably masqueraded A 
thought evidently came to her. Not even the 
faintest gleam of a smile brightened her face, but a 
look in her dark eyes, eyes which were unnaturally 
dilated, showed a new purpose. 

She turned to the mantel where stood an old- 
fashioned candelabrum of bronze, with a fringe of 
glass drops pendent above the head of a reclining 
shepherdess sitting unkindly with her back turned 
toward a rustic youth playing forever upon a 
soundless pipe. Damaris lighted all three of its 
candles, and taking it in one hand, she gathered up 
her train with the other and walked across her 
chamber. Opening the door softly, she stole along 
the hall, her dress rustling as she walked, .so deep 
was the stillness, and the brilliants of the candela- 
brum faintly tinkling as step by step she slowly 
descended the stairs. So absorbed was she that 
she did not notice the sound of a carriage stopping 
outside, and even the click of the latch-key did not 
rouse her from the abstraction which held her. It 
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was only when the street door opened with a 
sudden cold gust which made the candles she 
carried flare up, that she stopped with a frightened 
start. 

It was Elsie who came in, returning from a 
reception. She started forward with a smothered 
cry of astonishment and fright as she caught sight 
of the white-robed figure on the stairs. Damaris 
stood motionless, holding the branched candlestick 
up in her hand almost as high as her head. For 
an instant the two confronted each other in silence 
so deep that Elsie could hear the soft dull thud of 
the glass pendents as, shaken by the trembling of 
Damaris' hand, they clashed together; then Elsie 
ran across the hall and clasped the cold fingers 
which hung limply at her cousin's side. 

" Damaris ! " she exclaimed. " What are you 
doing? What has happened ? " 

The other looked down into the eager, question- 
ing face with a confused expression, as if she did 
not comprehend what was said to her ; then sud- 
denly she began to tremble. Her strength seemed 
all at onc^ to go out of her. She slid down into 
Elsie's arms, the candelabrum falling with a crash 
to the floor, and in the darkness she clutched her 
cousin with a frantic embrace. 

"Oh, Elsie!" she cried, breaking into a tempest 
of sobs. " Oh, Elsie 1 Oh, Elsie ! " 

Elsie sat down beside her on the stairs and 
clasped her arms about Damaris, who abandoned 
herself to a passion of grief. Mr. Dimmont, 
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aroused by the disturbance, came to the door of 
his chamber above to demand what was the matter, 
and Elsie, although she sent him back without 
difficulty, began to fear that the whole household 
would be awakened. 

" Hush, Damaris," she begged. " You must not 
cry so; you'll have everybody down here in a 
minute. Come up stairs." 

Stifling her sobs as well as she was able, Damans 
allowed herself to be led back to her chamber. 
She was shivering with excitement, while her eyes 
were wild and red with weeping. She submitted 
in silence while Elsie took from her head the im- 
provised veil, and assisted her to replace the white 
dress by a comfortable wrapper. 

"How cold you are," Elsie said. "Wait; TU 
light the fire." 

A fire lay on the hearth ready for the match, and 
soon its glow sent a new cheer through the room. 
Damaris sank back in an easy chair with a sigh 
that was almost a groan, while her cousin, gathering 
up her long skirts of tawny plush, sat down oppo- 
site. For five minutes or thereabouts they looked 
into the flames in silence. Then Elsie raised her 
glance inquiringly. 

"Well? "she asked. 

"Oh, Elsie!" burst out poor Damaris, leaning 
forward with clasped hands, " do you think I am 
crazy?" 

With a swift, burning rush came to Elsie the 
conviction that madness had touched her cousia, 
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but the very force of this belief added vehemence 
to her denial. 

" Oh, no, no, Damaris ! " she cried out, with an 
emphasis which showed how deeply the question 
had touched her. " How can you talk so? " 

" I cannot tell," the other responded desparingly. 
"Surely no sane person would think of doing the 
fantastic things I do." 

" What were you doing ? " 

" I thought," said Damaris, a burning blush over- 
spreading her pale, tear-stained face, " I would like 
to see how I would look if I were a bride ; and I 
knew your white dress was in the closet here. I 
got to thinking of it and I couldn't go to sleep; so 
I got up and put it on. Mightn't anybody have 
done that ? Is there really anything so very wild 
in that, Elsie ? Couldn't you have done it ? " 

There was something infinitely touching in the 
pathos of this appeal. Her tone thrilled her hearer 
with an emotion more keen even than her sobs had 
aroused. 

" Done it ? " Elsie hastened to say briskly. " Of 
course I might. You are as sane as anybody. Maris, 
except that you persist in brooding over that fear. 
If every person who ever has a whim is to be called 
out of his head, how many sane people would be 
left ? That dress doesn't fit you very well." 

" No," the other returned with a mournful smile. 
"I'm not so plump as you are." 

The conversation languished again, Damaris 
being exhausted with the force of her emotions, 
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and Elsie too full of a dreadful fear to talk. The 
fire, lightly laid, began soon to crumble, and Elsie 
rose to go to her own chamber. 

" You will go to bed, Maris, and to sleep, wont 
you ? " she said affectionately, coming over to kiss 
her cousin. . " It's past one o'clock." 

"Yes, ril go to bed, and to sleep if I can. 
Thank you so much, Elsie for being so good to 
me. I will go to sleep — ^as soon as I can." 

And when Elsie was alone in her own room, she 
turned a horror-stricken glance backward over her 
shoulder as if from fear of some shape of dread 
which might be following her. 

"She will really go mad," she murmured, half 
aloud. 



XXXV. 

HYDRA-HEADED WILLFULNESS. 

Henry v.; i, — i. 

IT would be a work of unprofitable and complex 
difficulty to attempt the unraveling of Elsie's 
motives in sending next day for Dr. Wilson. She 
chose to assure herself, with a somewhat defiant 
attitude toward some inner consciousness which 
disputed such an assertion, that it was solely from 
anxiety regarding her cousin; and if she was 
mistaken, her error in ignoring any secret desire to 
meet her lover, was at least deliberate and deter- 
mined. Certain it is she did send for him, a note 
brief almost to curtness it is true, but a summons 
which took Wilson very much by surprise. 

Elsie went down to meet him when his card was 
brought to her, with a manner which was suffi- 
ciently inscrutable to puzzle him, and which from 
that very fact put him at a disadvantage from the 
outset. 

He was completely at a loss how to meet her, not 
knowing what was expected of him, and feeling 
that being cut off from the demeanor of an accepted 
lover, it yet was difficult to fall back upon that of 
an ordinary acquaintance. It was at once evident 
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that it was in the latter character Miss Dimmont 
choose to receive him, and he sat down hot and 
flushed, painfully sensitive to the awkwardness 
of the situation, and half inclined to curse his 
obligingness in obeying the somewhat peremptory 
summons she had sent nim. 

" It was very kind of you to come," she said 
with perfect coolness, although her self-possession 
was less perfect than it appeared. " I would not 
have troubled you on my own account, but I am 
terribly alarmed about my cousin." 

The caller did not appreciate the care with which 
she avoided giving to the conversation even so 
slight an air of familiarity as would come from 
speaking of Damaris by name as she had been 
used to do ; but he was nevertheless abashed by 
the distance of his hostess* tone and manner. He 
made no attempt at reply beyond the assumption 
of an air of attention which expressed his willing- 
ness to listen to whatever she might have to say. 

"As I myself asked you," Elsie went on, "to 
speak to her about marriage — " 

"Which I did," he interpolated stiffly, as she 
paused. 

"Yes, so you told me. Now I regret extremely 
that I meddled in the matter. Not that I blame 
you — " 

She paused again, raising her eyes with an 
expression of sweet candor. 

" Naturally you could not," he rejoined brusquely. 

"Although," she added with undisturbed serenity, 
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'* it did seem to me that you need hardly have been 
so precipitate about it." 

" I am accustomed to finding you dissatisfied with 
whatever I do," Wilson said, with some show of 
irritation, his patience beginning to give way before 
a feeling that he was being tormented with chance 
neither for defence nor redress/ 

Elsie looked at him with an air of patient and 
courteous sweetness which did not tend to soothe 
his ruflfled feelings. 

"And of course it was I who put you up to it," 
she observed with engaging humility. " However, 
that is neither here nor there now, I suppose. Do 
you think that that really makes any difference ? " 

He gave her a look which was scarcely less 
profane than an audible oath would have been; 
then he broke out in a curt laugh. 

" Really," he said, " I have not considered the 
point. If you sent for me to ask me conundrums 
of this sort, Tm afraid my call will be a failure." 

He was in that deliciously dangerous atmosphere 
of mingled bliss and torment, of fascination and 
repulsion, which the moth finds when already so 
near the flame as to feel the pain of its heat while 
he yet is not ready to turn back from the splendors 
of its glow. Elsie had never looked more bewilder- 
ingly pretty, and his senses began to yield anew to 
the intoxication of her presence, the more effective 
now from her unattainability. He reflected that it 
was not yet publicly known that their engagement 
was broken, and he wondered if it were not still 
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possible to heal the breach between them. If 
Elsie had not some kijidness for him, he reasoned 
further, she would not have sent for him, and he 
even began a little to feel that the suspicion which 
her note had engendered in his mind that she 
could not after all do without him might have been 
well founded. The comfortable assumption in 
which he had originally proposed to her reawoke, 
and the discouragement which had fallen upon him 
from the chill of her reception faded away as this 
impression grew in his mind. Her coldness he 
began to regard as coyness; his air became more 
good-humored, and a touch of gracious conde- 
scension was evident in his voice, as he spoke 
again. 

" Although,'' he added to his last words after a 
silence long enough to be marked, " no call could 
be a failure that allowed me to see you." 

She raised her eyebrows in well-bred surprise. 

" I certainly did not send for you. Dr. Wilson," 
she observed in a tone betraying no more emotion 
than had the topic under discussion been the 
weather, " to hear conventional compliments. I am 
seriously disturbed about my cousin, as I told you ; 
and I think it will be best for you to contradict 
what you said to her the other day." 

"To contradict it?" 

" Yes ; that will be best, I think." 

He regarded her with mingled amazement and 
irritation. She returned the gaze with a mien of 
undisturbed thoughtfulness, even with some little 
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absorption, as if, this question finally disposed of, 
she found herself free to concentrate all her powers 
of reflection upon great abstract problems. 

•' I don't think," Dr. Wilson said, trying hard to 
be as placid as his hostess, " that I understand what 
you mean." 

" No ? Why I mean that you are to tell her you 
don't think—" 

She broke off suddenly with a choking sound in 
her throat, genuine feeling for Damaris sweeping 
away the part she was playing. 

"Oh, Dr. Wilson," she cried, with intense 
emotion, " poor Damaris is half mad already. I 
came home last night and found her roaming about 
after midnight, like a crazy creature. Oh, cannot 
something be done to save her ? Isn't there any 
way to keep her from going the same road her 
brother went ? " 

She forgot wholly for the moment her pretty 
wiles, and thought only of her unhappy cousin. 

"You must surely know some remedy, if the 
disease is taken in time," she hurried on, clasping 
her hands in an agony of appeal. " Other diseases 
are averted ; there must be some preventive, some 
cure, some help for this one. You wont stand by 
and see poor Maris go crazy without trying to help 
her ! You surely can't be so hard-hearted as that." 

" But what can I do ? " demanded he. " It isn't 
in the reach of medicine to work miracles. There 
are some things that might be done, of course, 
some precautions, but — " 
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" What is the use of your science ! " cried Elsie, 
springing to her feet and walking excitedly up and 
down, " if it cannot cure anything. How can you 
bear to let people drift away and not stop them ? " 

" 3ut a doctor is not a god," Wilson replied with 
a gravity which somewhat quieted her. " Still, 
much may be done yet. Tell me about her." 

"There is very little to tell. Really, I think the 
truth is that Damaris is driving herself crazy with 
the dread of it. She wants to marry, and she has 
made up her mind that she mustn't. She'll never 
be able to unmake it. No Wainwright ever did 
that. If she can't be persuaded to give up the 
idea, she will really worry herself to death — oi 
worse." 

" But," objected he, " I cannot see how telling 
her that she musn't marry will help matters." 

"Then don't say that; say something else. Say 
whatever is best in such a case ; only say some- 
thing, do something ! Don't let her go on in this 
dreadful way. I tell you she is truly going mad as 
fast and as surely as a woman ever did." 

The young man looked at her in confused 
wonder. He not only had never before seen her 
so moved, but he had believed her incapable of so 
deep and unselfish feeling as she displayed. He 
was conscious of a desire to get away and adjust 
himself to the new conception of her character 
which this interview had given him. The teasing 
coquette he knew well enough, but this woman 
absorbed in anxiety for another, so deeply moved 
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by the doom which threatened another, was a 
stranger to him. Abstractly he himself pitied 
Miss Wainwright, but not in an immediate and 
personal fashion as it now appeared that Elsie 
pitied her; and while he had never before so 
keenly realized the pathos of Damaris' situation as 
at this moment, he was even now more full of 
sympathy with Elsie*s pity than with the sorrow 
itself which caused it 

He cast down his eyes to a careful regard of his 
boot buttons, at a loss how to reply to Elsie's 
impassioned words. He felt that whatever chance 
there had been of his arriving at an understanding 
with her was gone for this time at least, and he 
experienced that uncomfortable sensation which 
arises frc m a consciousness of being unequal to the 
demands of the occasion. He could not success- 
fully feign an interest in Miss Wainwright's condi- 
tion sufficiently deep to satisfy her cousin, and his 
instinct was to get away as speedily as possible. 

"I need not tell you, I am sure," he said con- 
strainedly, " how much I am grieved by what you 
say. I will think if there is anything I can do, 
and if there is, I shall be very glad to do it." 

Elsie felt a vague disappointment at the want of 
any sympathy in his tone to answer to her own 
strong emotion, and it restored her self-control. 
She returned to her seat in silence, and when, a 
moment later, Dr. Wilson rose to take his leave, 
she made no effort to detain him. 



XXXVI. 

THE SINCERITY OF LOVE. 

OtheUo; U.— 3. 

^'T am going home to-morrow," Damaris said, 

1 an evening or two later, leaning back in 
her chair and looking up into the face of Sherlock 
Lincoln, who stood, tall and serious, before 
her. 

"To-morrow," he echoed with dismay in his 
voice. 

" To-morrow," repeated she, clasping her hands 
ai\d letting her glance fall. 

" But why need you go so soon ? " 

" It is good of you to call it soon." 

" But why need you go ? " 

" Why shouldn't I ? The picture is done, and I 
want to get back to my own place. I am out of 
my element here and they need me at Ash Nook. 
Besides Wallie is lonesome. My father used to say 
that the hearth-fire and the house-dog miss the 
hand of the master; and Hannah sends me word 
that Wallace goes every morning and whines at 
my chamber door as if his heart would break. If 
there is a heart breaking for me, I cannot stay 
away from it any longer." 
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" Then come! " Lincoln cried out with sharp and 
sudden earnestness. 

He held out his arms as he spoke, advancing a 
step nearer. She rose from her seat, the blood 
flushing to her cheeks and receding to leave her 
paler than ever. Her words had been uttered 
without thought of a construction such as her 
lover had put upon them, but in this supreme 
moment when they wrung from him that passionate 
exclamation, she could realize nothing but that the 
love she had determined to accept and for which 
she thirsted was once more offered to her. Even 
had her decision still been one of renunciation she 
would have been powerless to resist All the past 
and all the future were shriveled up in the fire of 
this present like a leaf before the lightning's flame. 
She faltered an instant, and then with an inarticu^ 
late cry like a sob, she submitted herself to his 
close embrace. 

"Oh, my love, my love, my love,'* he cried, in 
an intense voice which was hardly above a whisper, 
while he covered her face and hair with kisses, 
" my darling, my darling ! " 

He was a new man, transformed with the fire of 
his passion. All his ordinary calm fell from him 
like a garment. The self-restraint which he had 
imposed upon himself during the last weeks 
vanished utterly, and in the reaction he was beside 
himself with exquisite joy. The tears came into 
his ^y^s and his wild heart beats choked him. He 
had set his whole soul upon this love; all the 
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strength of his powerful will had been concentrated 
upon the desire to win Damans; and now her 
yielding came upon him with an unexpectedness 
which swept away all his reserve and self-command. 
He was dizzy with sudden delight, wild with an 
ecstacy of love; and for the first time in her life 
Damaris experienced the rapture of finding herself 
helpless in the arms of the man she loved. She 
made no effort to free herself. All her old life 
seemed blotted out; and all her burden of woe and 
fear was lifted from her shoulders by the strong 
arms which enfolded her. She clung to her lover 
as to a deliverer ordained through all the ages to 
save her from whatever assaults of past or future ; 
and from very excess of bliss she fainted in his 
embrace. 

He saw her beautiful head sway backward, and 
an awful fear smote him that he had killed her; 
but almost before he had time to lay her upon a 
couch she revived, and the pathetic dark eyes 
opened again. 

"Oh, did I faint?" she cried, between laughter 
and tears. " I have been fighting so hard that I 
have no strength left. Don't despise me," she went 
on, recovering her usual manner and sitting up. 
" I am not the fainting sort of woman, I assure 
you ; but just then — " 

She broke off to seize his hand in both hers and 
cover it with kisses. 

" I always loved your hands," she said, with a 
delicious shyness; "at least ever since I saw them." 
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He knelt beside her, full of solicitude and love, 
still oppressed by a terrified feeling that she would 
somehow escape him, and that her soul, which a 
moment before had seemed to slip away, would again 
elude him, and leave her but beautiful lifeless clay 
in his arms. 

" Are you better now ? " he asked in a voice full 
of tenderness and concern. " Was I too startling, 
too rough?" 

" Oh, no," she answered. " I am all right how. 
It was nothing. But," she continued, putting her 
pale hand upon his forehead and pushing back his 
hair, " how white you are ! Do you really care so 
much? Oh, do you love me so much; you had 
better hate me ! " 

" Do I love yt)u so much/* he said, taking both 
her hands in his and drawing a deep breath. 
" Damaris, Damaris ! " 

She was conscious amid all her joy of a keen 
thrill of fear at the absoluteness of his passion. 
She had before seen him moved, but never so 
deeply and strongly as now. The obstacles he had 
encountered had intensified his love until all his 
energies seemed bent on this one purpose, until the 
ardor with which he had wooed her at Ash Nook 
was increased a hundred fold. How much was 
unselfish devotion and how much the expression 
of his inborn instinct for dominance, how much 
was simple passion and how much self-will, it were 
impossible for the subtlest inquirer to tell. Motives 
and desires are too inextricably interwoven in the 
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human heart for human reason to untangle their 
threads, and it can only be said that at least Sher- 
lock was conscious of nothing but a burning, over- 
whelming love, in which he might discern some 
trace of profound pity, but could detect the presence 
of no feeling less noble. He sat beside Damaris 
full of a bliss so keen as to remove him for the 
time being from all ordinary moods and make him 
for these golden moments little less than a god. 

For Damaris, she scarcely seemed to herself to 
have any feeling, yet she was full of a joy beyond 
words. She clung to her lover with a pitiful fervor 
that was almost frantic. She felt stunned and 
numb, although it was as if she had been blinded 
and dazzled with joy. She realized in her mental 
sensations something of the death ecstasy of 
Semele, smitten to death by the joy of beholding 
the unbearable splendors of her god lover. 

And to die is to die, even if it be from ecstasy. 



XXXVII. 

THE GREEN LAP OF THE NEW-COME SPRING. 

Richard H. ; ,v. — a 

ELSIE was deeply moved by Damaris' engage- 
ment. She felt a doubt which was almost a 
terror in thinking of the possible future which lay 
before her cousin, and she was smitten with a 
terrible contrition at the thought that she might to 
a certain extent hold herself responsible for the 
decision at which Damaris had arrived. She was 
haunted by the vision of the white-robed figure she 
had seen that midnight, and she could hardly repress 
a shudder when allusion was made to marriage. 
Whenever she thought of her cousin as a bride, 
she seemed always to see a weird, spectre-like mad 
woman holding above her head a three-branched 
candelabrum, and instead of wedding-bells to hear 
the faint jangling of crystal pendants. So strong 
a hold did her distressing fancies take of her that 
she appeared for the time being more unsettled than 
did her cousin. 

She accompanied Damaris home to Ash Nook, 
and the latter attributed her guest's evident unhap- 
piness to the rupture with Dr. Wilson. That gen- 
tleman had suddenly betaken himself to Europe 
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for the summer, and had gone without even an 
ordinary leave-taking. Doubtless this had its 
share in Miss Dimmont's mental disquiet. Now 
that Chauncy Wilson was gone, she longed to con- 
fide in him, and she missed the support he alone 
could give her in this emergency. She had 
changed much in the half year since Wilson first 
came to Ash Nook. Frivolous as she seemed and 
coquette as she was, the magnitude of the sorrow 
under which she had seen her cousin suffer had 
awakened whatever was best and most tender 
within her. As a spectator, she might have viewed 
Damaris* sufferings with a regret which, however 
poignant, would yet have been passing ; but her act 
in inciting Dr. Wilson to speak had given her a 
sense of personal responsibility which was at times 
almost agonizing. Probably if sharply examined, 
her pain would have proved to contain a mixture 
of selfish sorrow at parting from her betrothed, 
but she did not analyze, and she did suffer. 

One day she took her cousin's arm and led her 
to the closet by the parlor fire-place. Opening the 
narrow door, she reached up to take down the case 
which held the Wainwright glass; but the other, 
suddenly white, put out an arresting arm. 

" No, no,*' Damaris said, in a voice full of pain. 
" Don't take it down." 

" But it is broken," Elsie returned, desperately 
determined to tell everything. 

" I know it. Don't take it down. I can't bear 
to see it." 
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" But you don't know how it was broken." 

" No ; do you ? " 

"Yes; I did it." 

" You ! Oh, Elsie ! " cried Damaris, throwing 
her arms about the other and embracing her 
warmly. " I am so glad." 

" Glad?" echoed her cousin in bewilderment 

" Yes," Damaris answered flushing, " because — ^I 
thought — I didn't know — " 

" You didn't know what ? " 

" It is no matter," Miss Wainwright said, drawing 
her away and closing the closet door. " I was silly, 
and there is no need to confess all my desperate 
foolishness. Now let us never say another word 
about it." 

Elsie was conscious of having come out of a 
painful matter very easily, and willing enough, 
despite her curiosity, to be silent She was utterly 
unable to understand her cousin, and she failed to 
appreciate the fact that Damaris had regarded the 
breaking of the glass as an omen of so terrible 
import that not all her self-revilings at her super- 
stition had enabled her to shake off the dread 
with which she had thought of it. 

Indeed Damaris was in many ways a puzzle to 
Elsie in these days. She was seemingly happy 
even to gaiety, although sometimes terrible fits of 
depression would overtake her. Old Hannah 
Stearns was full of delight in the change which 
had come over her mistress. She was overjoyed, 
too, with a true feminine uplifting, at the halo of 
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romance which an engagement cast over every- 
thing, and she entered with the utmost zest into 
even the smallest scrap of talk of preparation 
which never so indirectly related to the prospective 
wedding. Only Peter shook his wizened head with 
its wisps of frosty hair straggling about his pale 
e,y^s. Of all those about Damans he alone seemed 
to be keen enough to appreciate the tension of her 
nerves, the feverish unreality of her gaiety. Elsie 
felt this Vciguely, but she attributed it rather to her 
own mental condition, believing that her secret dis- 
quiet made her morbid and distorted her vision ; 
but old Peter went about with a melancholy droop 
of his shoulders and a sadness in his jolly face 
most pathetic to see. If rallied upon his doleful 
air, he always declared his trouble was the thought 
of losing his mistress, but in reality his fear was far 
deeper; and as he had no other way of giving 
expression to his solicitude, he took to petting 
Wallace, of whom he had always been fond, but 
whom he had heretofore treated with great affecta- 
tion of severity, as if making the dog a scapegoat 
for the rigorous treatment he himself received at 
the hands of his spouse. 

The season advanced. The ash tree put out its 
leaflets, the satin-sheathed buds of the walnuts 
burst into tassels of delicious green ; down by the 
brook the cowslip chalices were yellow as fairy 
gold and the white and blue violets sent up a per- 
fiime faint as the repute of a good deed in a 
naughty world. Along Aunt Prissy's lane the 
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alder tassels turned from russet to amber, and by 
and by the beds of sweet-fern and bayberry began 
to send out a fragrance as sweet as myrrh and 
spikenard. The bees one by one ventured forth of 
sunny days, and when at length the heavy odor of 
the barberries filled the air, the winged rovers 
buzzed and hummed in busy content amid the pale 
straw-colored flowers. 

The birds had come, and as the foliage of the 
elm trees grew thicker Damaris one day espied first 
an oriole and then its mate dart through the boughs, 
seeking a twig which to their fancy was fit for the 
swinging of their wind-rocked cradle. A new soft- 
ness came into the skies as they bent over the 
freshly verdant fields ; and all the brooks changed 
from brown to topaz. The ash tree, in its solemn 
fashion, endeavored to do homage to the season, 
blossoming in bistre tufts sombre as a Puritan 
gaiety, and seeming to stand in much the same 
relation to the floral world as did the hoarse, noc- 
turnal wailing of the whip-poor-will to the ethereal 
song of the thrush. 

Elsie had returned home to prepare for her sum- 
mer at Nahant and Newport, and Damaris, accom- 
panied by \yallace, was much out of doors in the 
balmy spring days. She loved every leaf as it un- 
folded, every fern as it uncurled its lace-like fronds, 
even every tiny, unknown herb that sprang with 
trustful improvidence in the very midst of the 
woodland paths through which she took her way. 
She knew where the eglantine was preparing its 
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beautiful pink cups ; where, down in the meadow, 
the spotted leaves of the adder's tongue were 
clasped tightly about the germ of its yellow bells; 
in what heap of stones to watch for modest Herb 
Robert ; and in what nook one would some golden 
summer day find the fragrant great pink orchids. 
She took her lover along the lane one of the first 
of June days, more healthfully and blissfully con- 
tent, between her rest in him and her peace under 
the soothing influence of nature, than she had 
been since that dreadful day when the knowledge 
of her brother's madness had darkened her whole 
life. 

It was an exquisite afternoon. The sky had the 
blue whiteness of a faded succory blossom; the 
fields were thick with flowers ; here a slope was 
golden with buttercups and there the green waves 
were all afoam with snowy daisies. Along their 
way the tender young leaves of the wild grape with 
wonderful hues and the long tendrils translucent 
and curling swayed in the faint, soft west wind. 
The brilliant, emerald sprays of the wild briar, 
red and brown at their tips, ran riotously over the 
sombre boughs of the cedars. The crickets were 
chirping with lusty cheerfulness, and the scent of 
barberry was as heavy upon the air as that of the 
jasmine in tropical nights. 

The lovers walked side by side, sometimes in 
rustic fashion hand in hand, while Wallace with 
wild glee bounded on before them, giving chase to 
every bird and pausing at every wood-chuck's 
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doorway to dig and bark in a perfect fury of 
joyous viciousness. 

" How stunning it is/* Lincoln said, filling his 
lungs with the pure air. " But how quiet." 

"Yes, it is quiet," Damaris returned, smiling 
from pure happiness. " That is the charm of it. 
You can give your attention to things without 
distraction." 

" There certainly isn't much here to distract one, 
that* s a fact," laughed he. " Does anything ever 
happen in this still part of the world ? " 

"No; nothing happens unless you come. This 
morning I found the first blue iris blossom, and 
that was an event.*' 

He smiled upon her with a look full of love, and 
they went sauntering happily down the fragrant 
lane to seat themselves at length beneath a wild 
apple tree. 

" Is my coming so important," the young man 
said, recurring to her remark. **You make me 
rather vain.** 

"When you come," Damaris answered with a 
simple directness that was very touching, "my 
world comes.*' 

He laughed, but he was moved almost to tears. 
He laid his hand upon hers caressingly. 

^* I wish,** he began ; but whatever he had meant 
he left unsaid, and taking her in his arms he kissed 
her instead. 

The bees droned in the flowers overhead, now 
and then a pink flushed petal fluttered downward 
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like a lovely butterfly; the faint breeze brought 
them great wafts of perfume and fell, exhausted 
with the burden, at their feet. 

"There were three crows in the ash tree this 
morning," Damaris confided to her lover, after a 
time. ^' They woke me before it was light, cawing 
in an uncanny chorus. There was something 
ghostly and ghastly about it, and when I scared 
them off and they went flapping away in the gray 
twilight while I crept shivering back to bed, I 
recalled all sorts of doleful ballads in which crows 
are the presagers of evil. I seem somehow to be 
getting dreadfully superstitious." 

" Damaris/' her lover said earnestly, " you are 
not happy, you are not content. Every time I 
come I can see that you have been fretting. Is it 
being bound to me that troubles you ? " 

" Oh, no, no ! " she cried, " that is all I cling to. 
When you are here, Sherlock, I am happy and I 
am content ; but when you are away I am — afraid." 

" Then," returned he fervently, "why not hasten 
the time when I shall be always with you ? Dear 
Damaris, it isn't all selfishness on my part that 
makes me say it; I do thoroughly believe that you 
shouldn't be so much alone. If it could have been 
arranged for my mother to be with you through 
the summer, it wouldn't have been so bad, but 
since that could not be, why not take me in her 
place. Why must we wait until autumn ? Why 
will you not marry me now ? " 

" That is a man's way of looking at things," she 
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answered, laughing with a light-heartedness which 
seemed to give the lie to all dismal forebodings, " but 
it can't be. Aunt Dimmont would go off in an 
apoplectic fit at the bare suggestion of such a thing. 
We must not think of a wedding any earlier than 
the time we set ; but, Sherlock, if you really care 
for me, come to Ash Nook as oflen as you possibly 
can. You are all I have, and my life seems to stop 
when you leave me." 



XXXVIII. 

THE BEACHED MARGIN OF THE SEA. 

Midsummer Night's Dremm ; H.— «• 

DR. WILSON was far from being content to go 
away while the breach between himself and 
Miss Dimmont was still unhealed, but circumstances 
forced him to a sudden departure, and no advance 
had been made toward a reconciliation when he 
sailed. 

His business took him to Dresden and later to 
Vienna; and it was in the latter city, early in 
August, that he met a Boston acquaintance from 
whom he learned of the engagement of Sherlock 
Lincoln and Miss Wainwright The news brought 
vividly to his mind the fact that he had never 
acceded to Elsie's latest request to interfere to pre- 
vent the marriage. He was half vexed at having 
neglected to follow the wishes of his capricious 
mistress, and wholly rejoiced that this engagement 
spared him the need of performing the disagree- 
able task asked of him. He had been honest in 
his previously expressed opinion, but Elsie's account 
of her cousin's vagaries had somewhat modified 
his views ; while in a case he encountered in 
Dresden which bore a close resemblance to that of 
334 
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the Wainwright family, a more acute form of 
dementia had appeared in the second generation 
than in the first. 

With the desire to think as did Miss Dimmont, 
having, it is possible, some unconscious influence 
upon him, yet with no knowledge of being preju- 
diced in the matter, Dr. Wilson studied the whole 
case anew as well as was possible at a distance, 
consulting such physicians as were available whose 
opinions in the matter were of value. The result 
was a conviction that at least it were wiser to err 
on the side of safety, and not to complicate the 
situation by the responsibilities and possibilities of 
marriage. By the time he sailed for America in 
August, Dr. Wilson had fully reconciled himself to 
the idea of seeing Miss Wainwright and advising 
her to give Lincoln up. 

His feelings in regard to such a proceeding were 
rather curious. He dreaded the ordeal of facing 
Damaris, and in a cold abstract way he was sorry 
for her. She had never appealed deeply, however, 
to the young man's senses or to his sensibilities. 
He respected her and thought her cold. He 
regarded her fate as a hard one, and in a perfectly 
unimpassioned way he pitied her; always with a 
philosophical conclusion that she must abide by her 
lot nevertheless. That the weird she must dree was 
so cruel seemed to him severe, especially for a 
woman, but it presented itself to his mind too much in 
the light of a problem to touch him nearly. He was 
neither imaginative enough to feel her woe through 
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sympathy nor fond enough to suffer with her 
through affection. He hoped she would take what 
he had to tell her calmly, and he wondered a little 
how the breaking off of the engagement would be 
received. He even felt a faint thrill of something 
which was almost satisfaction at being so intimately 
concerned in a matter of so much social importance. 

He philosophically reflected that Lincoln would 
probably be disposed to be angry at his interference, 
but he trusted to being able. to put things before 
the lawyer in a way that would in the end satisfy 
him. Wilson knew perfectly well that were it 
proved to himself that disaster were likely to result 
from a marriage he proposed making, he should be 
grateful for the warning, and he wholly &iled to 
appreciate what Lincoln's feelings would be in a 
similar case. By dint of studying over the matter 
and of his desire to please Elsie, Wilson came 
half unconsciously to be very thoroughly in earnest 
in his intentions to prevent Miss Wainwright's 
marriage, and by the time he landed in New York, 
the matter had assumed in his mind an importance 
which was absurdly disproportionate with the 
influence it was then possible for him to have in 
changing Damaris* decision. 

When he reached Boston he was still full of this 
idea, but he was something at a loss how to move in 
the affair. Chance favored him, however. Elsie 
succeeded in persuading Damaris to pass a week with 
her at Nahant, and rumor, which sooner or later 
declares everything which occurs and much that 
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does not, brought intelligence of this fact to Dr. 
Wilson's ears. He at once determined to see Miss 
Wainwright under pretence of visiting Miss Dim- 
mont, and to call upon Miss Dimmont under the 
excuse of having his explanation with her cousin. 

He hesitated whether it would be well to write 
announcing his intention, hardly sure that he stood 
upon calling terms with Elsie, but decided that 
rather than risk being forbidden to come he would 
take the chances of missing his object. 

He went down to Nahant one afternoon near the 
end of August, and presented himself at Mr. Dim- 
mont's ornate cottage in a state of mind decidedly 
perturbed and not a little uncertain what might 
befall before he got away again. 

Elsie was sitting alone on the piazza, in a crisp 
white dress, quite as if an hour or two later the 
temperature were not sure to compel the exchange 
of this raiment for a gown of silk or flannel. She 
saw Dr. Wilson approach, and her pulse began to 
beat more quickly, but she pretended not to see 
him, fixing her regards upon the distant horizon as 
if intent upon some far-off sail. The young man, 
on his side, was no less aware of her presence, but 
he carefully excluded the entire piazza from the 
field of his vision as he advanced up the walk, 
keeping his eyes upon a yacht in the offing with 
noteworthy persistence. It was not until he was 
close to Miss Dimmont that he ventured to see her, 
and with as much the air of delighted surprise as 
he could command, he raised his hat 
99 
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Elsie rose to meet him, and even took a step 
forward in her first eagerness and delight at meeting 
him again; but her wilfulness and her pride so 
quickly reasserted themselves that before Chauncy 
had time to assure himself that her manner was 
kind, she had mentally taken a defensive attitude. 

" How do you do, Dr. Wilson ? '* she said, with 
what her father sometimes censured as her " society 
air." " I saw in the paper that you were home, but 
I hadn't flattered myself we should have the 
pleasure of seeing you at Nahant. Sit down, 
please. Have you had a pleasant summer ? " 

"Thank you, yes," he replied rather crisply, 
taking the big Calcutta chair she indicated. " I went 
to Europe professionally, however, as very likely 
you know, so I had little leisure for frivolities.** 

" I am sure you would not have condescended to 
indulge in frivolities, whatever your opportunities." 

" Why do you think that ? " 

" Oh, I have observed that your scorn for the 
trifles of life is immeasurable." 

They were both endeavoring to assume their old 
tone of banter, but for these first few moments the 
genuine pleasure they felt at being together was so 
strong as to give an air of friendliness to each 
word, despite their determined efforts to conceal 
their satisfaction. 

" Well, I don't know," Wilson observed with the 
slight burr in his voice which sometimes betrayed 
his Scotch ancestry, and which always pleased 
Elsie's ear, " I should have thought what you have 
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seen of me would have made you regard me as 
wholly given up to frivolity." 

** Now if I had ever fancied you were wholly 
given up to me/' she retorted, with her most 
dazzling smile, " I should look upon that remark 
as most uncomplimentary ; as it is, I don't pretend 
to understand it; unless it comes from over- 
modesty." 

He laughed lightly with that irresistibly rich 
laugh of his, while he stroked back his yellow 
beard. He had no especial desire to fence with 
Miss Dimmoni:; he felt, in the first place, too good- 
natured, and he knew of old the dangers of that 
amusement. He leaned back in his chair with a 
familiar air which both pleased and vexed his 
hostess, who was secretly gratified that he should 
feel at home with her and yet could not forget that 
sociallv his manner was far too nonchalant for a 
rejected suitor. 

" How jolly it is here," he said. " Have you 
been here many summers ? " 

" We have always been here, — ever since there 
was any Nahant." 

"Really? I shouldn't have supposed you a sur- 
vivor from prehistoric periods." 

" Don't be silly. You know what I mean. That 
there wasn't any Nahant until we Bostonians came 
here. You are never less fortunate than when you 
attempt to joke." 

" In my audience, do you mean ? An unappre- 
ciative hearer is death to a joke, that's a feet You 
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know it's always said women can't appreciate a 
joke." 

** Perhaps not, but they appreciate the men that 
make them," she returned pointedly. 

He laughed good-humoredly. 

" You are as keen as ever," he observed. 

She looked up at him with a sense of defiance. 
Now that he was here, the feeling of self-abasement 
that had been for weeks swelling in her bosom gave 
place to a mocking coquetry, and her tongue found 
only defiant speech in which to address him. 

"To return the compliment," she retorted, 
" would commit me to the admission that you were 
ever keen." 

" Which you are hardly prepared, I suppose, to 
admit." 

*' It isn't necessary. I trust you enjoyed your 
trip abroad." 

"Thank you, yes, very much; although my 
business took me chiefly among daft people." 

"Where you were most at home," Elsie said, 
feeling that the remark was so obvious as to be 
open to the charge of flatness. 

" Certainly; although, for that matter, the chances 
are that you have met as many daft people as I 
have, only they wont own it." 

" Come," Elsie said, throwing herself back in 
her chair, and playing with her fan impatiently, 
"you can't have come to Nahant to exchange such 
inane speeches with me." 

"You are pretty severe upon yourself," he re- 
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turned, " but you happen to be right. I came to 
see Miss Wainwright" 

" Damans ? I beg your pardon. I will call her." 

" I beg you wont hurry. I am having a very 
good time as it is." 

Elsie shrugged her shoulders in positive annoy- 
ance. There was in his air an easy assumption of 
being master of the situation which she could ill 
brook. She was irritated at the familiarity of his 
mien, and did not pause to consider that the 
breaking of their engagement could hardly put 
him back upon the formal terms of previous 
acquaintance as long as she continued to receive 
him. She began to be conscious of a strong desire 
to destroy his placidity; and the most obvious 
method of humiliating him was evidently to bring 
him to her feet again. She opened her fen, and 
waved it slowly to and fro, reflecting what tactics 
would best serve her, while her lover studied appre- 
ciatively the curves of her neck and shoulders. 

" I have had a delightful summer,** she observed, 
after a moment's silence. " I have been at Newport 
most of the time, and as soon as Charlie Asgard 
gets through his tennis tournament, we are going 
up the Saguenay." 

She gazed in an abstracted way at the sea over 
the top of her fan, as if the words suggested 
memories which might serve as food for pleasant 
reveries immeasurable. 

"Ah! It would be impossible to go without 
Charlie Asgard, I suppose ? " 
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"We should scarcely be likely to go without 
him," she returned, with an accent of mild indig- 
nation. 

"Why not?" 

Miss Dimmont fluttered her fen and laughed 
consciously. She felt that she had hit upon the 
right vein, and was willing to heighten the effect as 
far as possible. 

' Why not ? " she echoed, in well simulated con- 
fusion. 

" Certainly ; why not ? " 

" What an odd question. Dr. Wilson. Of course 
there'd be no fun going without Charlie Asgard ; 
and besides it would look so odd." 

" What would look so odd ? " 

" To go without him." 

" I don't understand." 

" Why, I should think it was plain enough un- 
less you are bound not to understand. I don't see 
what there is to misunderstand." 

Wilson's face darkened. He sat up more stiffly. 
Jealousy was tugging at his heart-strings, and 
although he was not without a suspicion that Miss 
Dimmont was merely tormenting him, he became 
suddenly less comfortable and sure of his position. 
It had seemed so natural to be seated beside Elsie, 
that for a moment he had almost felt that their 
relations were as of old; but now he remem- 
bered that he knew nothing of her movements 
during two or three months, and reflected that 
it was easily possible she had managed to console 
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herself for his loss by a new engagement. He 
uncrossed his feet with an impatient jerk. 

" And who/' he asked, " is Charlie Asgard ? " 

" Charlie Asgard ? Surely you have met him." 

" Is he that pale, silly-looking fellow with one 
eye bigger than the other? " 

" Oh, no," replied Elsie, secretly delighted to see 
her ruse working so well. " He's a very handsome 
man. He has elegant hands and feet." 

It was a shot at random, and told far better than 
the speaker could have known had she intended to 
wound. Chauncy was too painfully conscious that 
his own feet were far too large for elegant symmetry 
not to feel the barbed shaft she thus sent all 
unwittingly. 

" Humph ! " he sneered. " I know him. He's 
the fellow that made such a consummate fool of 
himself at the County Club races last fall." 

" I did not know," his hostess retorted, with icy 
distinctness, "that you belonged to the County 
Club." 

He flushed to the roots of his hair, and inly 
cursed himself for having hinted to Elsie, in the 
days of their betrothal, that he would like to join 
the County Club, but feared the known enmity of 
certain members whom he was unwilling to give 
opportunity to black-ball him. 

*• I think," he said, rising with some dignity, 
" that if I may see Miss Wainwright I will do my 
errand and catch the four o'clock boat. Though 
upon second thought," he added, desire to get 
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away overpowering all other considerations, " it is 
perhaps not worth while to trouble her." 

Elsie knew she had hit him hard, and she 
repented a little the last thrust. Compunction 
added sweetness to her voice as she administered a 
soothing word. 

" I am afraid you are right about Charlie As- 
gard," she observed with engaging candor, rising 
also. " He is rather a cad, I think myself. But 
Amy Lovering, that he*s going to marry him in 
October, has always been one of my best friends, 
and she is so fond of him.** 

Chauncy laughed aloud in sudden relief and 
delight. 

" Elsie,** he exclaimed, catching her hands in his, 
" you must still care for me a little or you wouldn*t 
take the trouble to torment me so.** 

"Oh, it*s no trouble at all, I assure you," she 
retorted, slipping away from him, with a delicious 
little laugh. " Did you say it was no matter 
whether you saw Damaris or not ? ** 

" That is as you say. I came down to tell her 
what you asked me to.** 

" What I asked you to ? '* 

"About her marrying, you know.'* 

" Oh, no. Don't tell her. It is too late for that 
now. She — '* 

But at that moment through the French window 
behind them stepped Damaris herself on to the 
piazza. 



XXXIX. 

COME TOO LATE. 

Richard II. ; I.— 4. 

DAMARIS gave her hand to Dr. Wilson in a 
mechanical fashion, as if not conscious what 
she was doing. 

" What about my marrying ? " she asked. 

Both Elsie and Chauncy stood utterly con- 
founded. Neither attempted to reply. Elsie 
looked at her companion in dismay, wondering if 
he were clever enough to extricate himself and her 
from the painful embarrassment in which they were 
placed. He regarded Miss Wainwright's face with 
a searching glance, as if he would read there some 
hint to guide his words. 

" I beg pardon," Damaris went on, as no one 
answered. " I was going by the window and I 
could not help overhearing. What did Elsie 
want you to say to me about my marriage. Dr. 
Wilson?" 

" It was nothing, Damaris," interposed Elsie hur- 
riedly. "It was something that I said to Dr. 
Wilson before he went to Europe, and which is all 
gone by now. I am sure," she added turning to 
Chauncy with an air almost menacing, *' you have 
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nothing to say to Damans about her marriage but 
to congratulate her." 

" Yes," Dr. Wilson returned, distinctly and defi- 
antly. " I have." 

He stepped backward a pace, thus increasing the 
distance between himself and Elsie. He paled 
somewhat, but he looked Damaris steadily in the 
eyes. 

" I was wrong last spring," he said, " when I 
advised you to marry. Now I say, don't do it. It 
isn't safe. You may have nothing to fear from the 
disease of your family, but it is in your blood, and 
it is not safe to run the risk, either for yourself — " 

The hand which Elsie had impulsively laid upon 
his arm did not check him, and she involuntarily 
drew it away with a sudden movement. 

"Either for yourself," he repeated resolutely, "or 
for your children." 

He had been carried away by a sudden impulse 
to say the whole truth at any cost The profes- 
sional instinct in him for the moment overrode all 
else. How far the train of thought and desire 
which had led him to this conclusion failed of being 
quite genuine and disinterested, did not at this crisis 
matter, since for the time being at least he was 
thoroughly in earnest and honest. Angry and dis- 
tressed as she was, even Elsie recognized this, and 
it increased at once her annoyance and her respect 
for Chauncy. 

" Dr. Wilson," Damaris said, perfectly calm, 
but with a deathly whiteness which showed 
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how much this self-control cost her, " Elsie was 
right It is too late to say this to me now. Last 
winter perhaps I might have let it influence me ; 
now nothing can change my decision. But, oh," 
she went on, her voice suddenly breaking, " is it 
kind to juggle with me as if I were merely a subject 
on the dissecting table and not a live woman ! 
This may be only a professional case to you, but it 
is life or death to me." 

She raised her arms, which had hung passively 
at her sides, throwing them upward in an unstudied 
gesture of despair which was at once touching and 
tragic. 

" Oh," she cried, " If I go mad it will be through 
fearing it; and nothing could be worse than this. 
If I ever do follow my mother and John, I think it 
will be a relief! " 

She sank into the great bamboo chair from which 
Chauncy had risen, and covered her face with her 
hands. No tears came, but she moaned with a little 
gasping cry, inexpressibly more painful than sobs. 
Elsie bent over her with the utmost tenderness, 
which was none the less sincere because she was 
not too wholly absorbed to cast a look of bitter 
reproach at Dr. Wilson, and a comprehensive 
glance around to discover whether there were spec- 
tators to this scene in the tragedy they were acting. 

There was a moment's pause. 

The white-winged ships upon the blue sea went 
on their separate ways, bearing bliss or dole ; the 
breeze, beginning to freshen a little, stirred Elsie's 
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light dress and the tendrils of her hair, while 
Damaris' heavier locks seemed scarcely to feel it ; 
the soft lapping of the rising tide on the rocks 
sounded in a liquid monotone, a voice of inarticu- 
late melancholy, embodying all the woe of man 
since time began. Before Chauncy Wilson's eyes 
was this hapless, grief-stricken girl, while before his 
mental vision came a horrible picture of her 
brother, struggling under his hands like a demon. 
He shuddered at the memory, which was a thous- 
and fold more awful when connected with the dread 
that such a fate might lie before this beautiful, 
tender creature, whose moans pierced even his 
unsympathetic nature to the heart. All in an 
instant some genuine realization of the horror of 
her situation smote him. Not imaginative enough 
or unselfish enough to be capable of appreciating 
it to the full, he yet shrank with terror from the 
bare thought of what was possible in Damaris' fate. 

" I do not mean," he stammered desperately, 
"that I think you will be like that. I have been 
clumsy, but I didn't mean to be cruel. And I 
don't see," he continued, a sense of resentment 
against the accusation of Elsie's look animating 
him to greater boldness, " that it would be kinder 
for me to be quiet and let things go on, when I was 
so unlucky as to be mixed up in the matter already. 
At least I have freed myself of responsibility, and 
if I cannot prevent — ** 

" You can prevent nothing ! " Damaris interrupted 
fiercely, raising a face so distorted with anger and 
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suffering that he hardly knew it. " Now I will go 
on if it were — '* 

She stopped and shuddered, the words of defi- 
ance dying on her lips. She buried her face again 
in her hands and burst into violent weeping. Then, 
rising, she hurried, almost ran, into the house. 

Elsie looked after her as if in doubt whether to 
follow ; then threw herself into a chair. 

"Well," she observed, with the most intense 
bitterness, " I trust you are quite satisfied." 

" I am satisfied that I did what I ought to do," 
he answered aggressively. " If you don't agree 
with me I can*t help it." 

She looked at him angrily, yet she saw how 
handsome he was, how indignation became him. 
She was hurt and sore for Damaris, and she felt 
an unreasoning anger against the young man 
because he did not in his science find some certain 
help for her cousin; but she experienced a new 
respect for the independence and manliness he 
exhibited. 

"What is to be done now? " she demanded. 

"To be done now?" he echoed, failing to dis- 
cover any meaning whatever in her words. 

" Yes." 

He stared at her as if she had propounded the 
riddle of the Sphinx. He did not comprehend 
til at this general question was really an appeal 
for aid. He saw in her face no sign of softening 
or friendliness, and a bitter smile came over his 
own. 
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" Nothing/' he responded, " but to bid you good- 
morning." 

And before she realized that he intended an 
abrupt departure, he was half way down the walk 
on his return to the Boston boat 



XL. 



'tis some mischance. 



OtheUo; ▼.— i. 

IT was late in September, and Ash Nook was in 
its chief estate of beauty. The leaves of the 
elms on the lawn came drifting down in yellow 
showers, while the great ash tree looked rusty and 
sere. In Aunt Prissy's lane the coloring was glori- 
ous with scarlet and gold of woodbine and sumac, 
with purple and white of asters that still bloomed, 
with yellow of late goldenrod. Over the stone 
walls the wild ivy shaded from brown to rose, the 
blackberry leaves attired themselves for death in 
hues of wine color and crimson, and the wild briar 
displayed . its beautiful bunches of futile blue 
berries, so fair and worthless. The clusters of 
the grape were heavy with ripeness, showing 
purple and greenly white amid the palely yellow 
and almost transparent kaves. The brilliant 
scarlet fruit of the black alder thrust itself forward 
obtrusively, out of tune with all its surroundings, 
and scorned by even the crows that flew heavily 
and noisily across fields left bleak and bare by the 
gathering in of the aftermath. 

The barberries held up their now scanty coral 
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clusters and the bayberries displayed their wax- 
laden fruit, gray as ambergris, as if they were rustic 
hucksters, patiently awaiting custoniers where traiffic 
was scant and poor. Here and there a long leafless 
spray of eglantine, heavy with its great oval hips 
like red opals, leaned forward from some thicket, 
swaying in the wind. The ferns were pale russet 
and yellow, yet still so courtly in their faded 
dotage as to nod to every passing breeze. The 
glowing leaves of the maples fell away like flakes 
of fire, while every tree of the forest seemed to 
take pride in showing how well it had kept the 
secrets of the birds* nest confided to its keeping, 
until now when boasting could be indulged in and 
not regarded as an indiscretion. 

Only the pines stood up tall and sombre and 
changeless, whispering and moaning the secret of 
the sea, which they alone of all created things have 
been able to learn ; while darker and more sullen, 
the honest, stupid spruces and the insincere firs 
listened and wondered or envied, but never under- 
stood. 

Down the lane Damaris and Wallace were walk- 
ing, and with unusual gallantry the dog kept close 
by his mistress' side, scarcely leaving her for those 
exciting runs after the little birds in which his 
whole soul delighted. Damaris had gathered a 
spray of woodbine leaves of richest claret and 
amid them embedded the last wild rose, which, 
deeper hued than its kindred, had been beguiled by 
the kiss of the September sun to open upon a world 
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in which it had no place. She pinned the posy at 
her belt, securing the easily falling woodbine leaves, 
and went on pensively, now and then speaking to 
the collie, and now and then casting a glance over 
the sky as if to assure herself that no cloud pre- 
saged rain for the morrow, which was to be her 
wedding-day. 

Damaris was pale and thin. In her black dress, 
which to-morrow she would lay aside, she looked 
so frail and fair that one sighed to see her, feeling 
that she was fading away like the flowers among 
which she walked. Her step, too, was languid and 
slow, so that Wallace was constantly finding him- 
self out-walking her, and would turn back with a 
look of wistful inquiry in his great, intelligent eyes, 
as if to ask why she so lingered. 

The summer had to poor Damaris been one long 
and wasting struggle. She had perhaps been nearer 
the truth than she or any one realized when she 
said to Dr. Wilson that she might go mad from 
simple dread of such a catastrophe. All her in- 
stincts of loyalty to principle and of honesty had 
risen again and again in revolt, and the question of 
her right to happiness and to love was never settled, 
although with a courage born of desperation she 
had refused to yield her decision. She had how- 
ever, long since abandoned the hope of joy for 
herself, all her desires merging themselves in an 
instinctive and irresistible impulse to secure her 
lover's happiness at whatever cost to herself. To 
this purpose she clung with a forlorn tenacity, a 
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sorrowful passion which best indicated how utterly 
she had abandoned every thought of self. 

It had been in vain that Lincoln, who, while far 
from appreciating the intensity of his betrothed's 
feelings, since she carefully hid her struggles from 
him, was well enough aware of her unhappiness, 
endeavored to impart to her a portion of his own 
hopefulness. She would never confess that she 
suffered; now that she had promised to marry him, 
she would not mar his joy by owning the fear she 
felt, although at times it grew to positive terror, 
and he could not argue against doubts whose ex- 
istence she ignored or denied. He could only trust 
to time and the peace and support he believed 
would come with her wedded life. 

Damaris to-day walked on until she came to a 
beautiful pine which grew upon a bank sloping 
down to the lane, and here spreading out the shawl 
she carried on her arm, she reclined in the afternoon 
sun, while Wallace, with his head upon his paws, 
lay down to a sort of vigilant sleep, not so deep 
but his eyes opened at the first sound of advancing 
steps, which he heard sooner than did his mistress. 

It was old Peter, small, wrinkled and gray, who 
came up the lane, and stopped when he discovered 
Miss Wainwright. 

"That's right," he said, in his little jerky voice, 
"that's right. Lie in the sun all you can. You've 
been lookin' dretful peaked lately, and the sun's 
good for you." 

Damaris smiled kindly, but made no reply in 
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words. She had a genuine fondness for the queer, 
kindly old man, whom she remembered as far back 
as she could remember anything. 

" You've been a worritin' a good deal lately," 
Peter continued, uneasily shifting his weight from 
one foot to the other and vigorously biting at a 
straw, "but there ain't no need of it; not the least 
need in the world, Miss Damaris. You've been too 
lonesome, and the old house 's kind of got hold of 
you. There's a good deal of low spirits about 
these old houses, I cal'ate, along of so many folks 
dying in them and all sorts of sorrow and sickness, 
and I'm glad you're going to get married and be 
sort o' taken out of the ruts, as you might say." 

He eyed her closely and anxiously as if there 
was more which he wished to say, of which this 
was merely the prelude. He looked up the lane, 
over the pretty beds of mingled asters and brightly 
stained leaves, shifted his weight again, and took a 
fresh hold upon his straw by a nice adjustment of 
his broken teeth. Wallace, sure that no harm 
could come to his mistress from old Peter, snapped 
viciously at a fly and then betook himself again to 
his dreams. 

" There is a good deal in what you say, Peter," 
assented Damaris, absently listening to the soft, in- 
cessant soughing of the wind in the pine boughs 
above her, and feeling the soothing influence of the 
delicious afternoon. 

"Yes, there is so," Peter went on, "but there's 
more in fancyin' things than what most folks thinks. 
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I've knowed you, Miss Damaris, ever since anybody 
did, and I knowed your mother before you ; and I 
say as I Ve always said that a better woman than 
she was never broke the bread of hfe. And I hope 
you wont mind if I say something that's been a 
weight on my mind to be spoke this many a day. 
Not as I ought to interfere, and not as it becomes 
me to say what your cousin had ought to do or 
what she hadn't ought to do; but I don't think she 
ought by no means to told you anything about 
how Mr. John died, let alone of letting you know 
he done it himself." 

Damaris put her hand to her forehead with the 
sensation of having received a sudden and crushing 
blow. She had not even strength to ask what 
terrible thing this was which she now heard for the 
first time. The pungent odor of burning peat, the 
scents of ripened leaves, the fragrant breath of the 
bayberry and sweet fern, the delicious, balsamic 
smell of the pine in whose branches over her head 
sounded the sad moan of the ocean, were all plainly 
perceptible to her senses, which seemed to be 
keenly acute as never before. She almost smiled in 
her exquisite pleasure in the smooth caress of the 
balmy wind that kissed her cheek ; yet she found 
herself confused in attempting to understand what 
old Peter's words meant. She heard them; yes, 
certainly she heard them plainly enough, she assured 
herself, but they seemed to fail of reaching her un- 
derstanding ; to die in her ear and not to reach her 
brain, while yet she strove to catch them. She 
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Stretched out her hand with a stiff automatic 
gesture, pulling off her glove and looking at her 
fingers to convince herself that she was awake and 
in command of her senses. Then she sat up erect 
and looked at the old servant with beseeching eyes. 

" Well ? " she said. 

" Oh, all I wanted to say. Miss Damaris," Peter 
responded, coming a step nearer and speaking with 
a pitiful, yearning eagerness, " is that you mustn't 
worry. Think now how you favor your father's 
family; why, when you wasn't more'n able to walk 
we always said you was the Wainwright all over, 
and Mr. John his mother's own boy. Hannah's 
said it often and often ; and if Hannah be sharp- 
spoken, she's most generally in the right; and she 
knows the whole family, root and branch ; known 
it for generations, as you might say, having known 
your grandfather's folks, you know. Ever since 
you said to Hannah last spring that you didn't 
know but you'd be left to go as Mr. John did, I've 
been worried about you, and I've been a watching 
of you. Nothing '11 happen to you. Miss Damaris, 
nothing '11 happen to you. Him's you're going to 
have aia't the man to let anything go agin you ; 
it breaks my heart to see you wearing yourself all 
out about this, the way you be." 

Through long and patient pondering, Peter had 
come somehow to this idea that Damaris must be 
aware of the manner of John Wainwright's death. 
Hannah had unconsciously planted the germ of 
this belief in his mind by repeating a casual remark 
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of her mistress, spoken in a fit of despondency, 
and once started in a wrong direction the old man's 
wits worked steadily though mistakenly until he 
arrived at the theory that Miss Dimmont must have 
informed her cousin of the dreadful details of John 
Wainwright's death. 

It was not in the warm-hearted, dull old man, 
who would have walked unflinchingly to the most 
dreadful doom which the ingenuity of man could 
devise if by so doing he could spare Damaris pain, 
to consider how improbable and unreasonable his 
theory was; and he was actuated by the purest 
devotion in what he said to-day. He could not be 
willing to have Damaris go to the altar burdened 
by a fear born of the knowledge of her brother's 
suicide, if he could in any way lighten or alleviate 
it. It was from the tenderest pity that he uncon- 
sciously dealt his mistress the deadliest blow of all 
under which she suffered. 

" I've been thinking of it a sight," he continued, 
looping to pluck a twig of sweet fern, smell of it 
absently and then pull off the leaves one by one as 
he spoke, " and it does seem a dreadful pity you 
ever got to know anything about this thing at all ; 
but you must know, Miss Damaris, it was the fever 
after all that put Mr. John up to it, and in course 
of reason anybody might have a fever, same's I 
should have one myself or Hannah, or any one of 
us; and, case we did, our folks wouldn't worry for 
fear of doing the same. I'd go through fire and 
water for you, Miss Damaris, and so I couldn't 
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help but speak out; and I do hope you'll let my 
words have some weight with you." 

A crow, black bird of evil omen, flew overhead, 
with sinister and taunting cry. Damaris rose. to 
her feet, controlling herself by so mighty an effort 
that she staggered as she stood and reached up to 
the low hanging branches of the pine tree for 
support. Wallace, quickly alert, and as uncon. 
scious as Peter of the deathly blow which had 
been dealt while he slept, rose also and watched the 
direction of her look that he might divine her 
intentions. 

" Dear Uncle Peter," his mistress faltered, holding 
out her ungloved hand to the faithful old man, 
"you have always been good to me, and I don't 
know how to thank you for caring so much about 
me. I will try not to fret, and as you say, Mr. 
Lincoln is not one to let harm come to me — that 
man can keep away." 

Old Peter hesitated as if he would say more; 
even his dull wit detecting vaguely the reservation 
in her closing phrase. He was conscious of having 
only half freed his heart of the burden of solicitude it 
carried, but he was too little used to expressing his 
feelings not to find the effort confusing. He only 
shook her hand vigorously and went on up the 
lane, wiping his dim old eyes upon the back of 
his hand and trying to clear the choke from his 
throat. 

His mi&tress watched him out of sight, then 
suddenly her strength failed her utterly. She sank 
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feinting upon the ground, and lay like one dead, 
the dog whining and barking frantically over her 
insensible form, and endeavoring to recall her to 
life by licking her fece. 






XLI. 

PRONOUNCE IT FAITHFULLY. 

Romeo and Juliet ; ii.— «. 

'\rOU are a train late," Elsie Dimmont said 
X laughingly, as she came out to meet Sher- 
lock Lincoln on the door-step at Ash Nook that 
afternoon, "we expected you at half-past three." 
I was delayed against my will," he answered. 

Even a man who is getting ready to be married 
cannot always command his time, and it was one 
of those days when everything happens. Where 
is Damaris ? " 

" Oh, she went off down the lane an hour ago. 
She left word for you to follow. She wanted to 
have you all to herself, I suppose, but she must by 
this time have concluded that youVe thrown her 
over. I wouldn't speak to you, if I were in her 
place." 

"Which my unwprthiness renders impossible," 
returned he, with mock deference. 

"You are not especially complimentary to 
Damaris." 

"Oh, she has me merely through abounding 
charity, so there's no disrespect to her." 

He raised his hat and set off with a long, springy 
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stqp for Aunt Prissy's lane. He was full ol the 
exultant joyfulness of a man who sees the gratifica- 
tion of his dearest wish within his reach, and as he 
walked on he lifted up his face to look over all the 
sunny autumnal landscape with a proud glance of 
pure happiness. He noted with a pleasant sense of 
approval the splendid coloring of the hillsides whose 
slopes shut in Ash Nook, his mood quickening his 
sensitiveness to the beauty of the scene. With 
bright, alert eyes he scanned every familiar way- 
mark as he followed the path Damaris and Wallace 
had taken earlier in the afternoon. 

Every man mingles with his delight in love's suc- 
cess a more or less well-defined sense of triumph, 
and it was characteristic of Lincoln's sex quite as 
much as of his nature that there was so much of the 
conqueror in his mien. He had encountered, how- 
ever, too serious obstacles in his wooing not to feel 
something of the joy of one who has overcome in a 
difHcult contest. He involuntarily swelled his broad 
chest and flung back his well-shaped head, inhaling 
the soft September air in deep inspirations, and 
smiling with strong inner joy. He snuffed up the 
smell of burning peat which made the golden air 
pungent with its spicy fragrance, enjoying it with 
the zest of a mood in which everything is pleasing. 
There was in all his movements a healthful, vigorous 
joyousness that was touching as only vivid delight 
can be. He felt like a giant, his heart stout with 
the consciousness of faithful and successful love ; 
and a suggestion of doubt of his future felicity would 
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at that moment have appeared to him as a de.xious 
absurdity. 

He heard the barking of Wallace as he left the 
lawn to turn into Aunt Prissy's lane, and he quick- 
ened his steps with a smile at the thought that the. 
dog's mistress could not be very far off. It was only 
two or three minutes later that he came in sight of 
Damaris. She was sitting upon the shawl beneath 
the pine-tree, looking about her with a confused air 
and scarcely heeding the frantic cries and leaps of 
Wallace, who knew something was amiss, and was 
not tranquilized by the restoration of his mistress to 
consciousness. The instant her eye fell upon her 
lover she made a supreme effort to recover her 
usual manner, and very pale but smiling she sprang 
up to welcome him. 

" Down, Wallie," she commanded. " Oh, Sher- 
lock ! I thought you were never coming." 

He caught her in his arms, and strained her to his 
heart, kissing her with a fervor under which all the 
reserve and sedateness of his usual manner vanished 
utterly. 

" My darling," he murmured, " I thought I should 
never get here." 

She clung to him with an embrace which was 
almost convulsive, catching her breath with a sob. 
Her sudden tears fell hot upon his hand, as she 
pressed it fervently to her lips. 

" Crying ! " he exclaimed. " Why, Damaris, you 
are almost a bride ; what right have you to be cry- 
ing ? What is the matter ? " 
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" Oh, I am so glad you have really come ! Oh, 
Sherlock, I wish I might never let go your hand for 
an instant to the last moment of my life/' 

He kissed her fervently. Then he held her away 
from him and looked into her eyes. 

" After to-morrow," he said with tender solemnity, 
when he had regarded her a brief instant, " you can 
never let go my hand. Are you sure you are glad, 
Damaris ? " 

She grew yet more white in her beautiful pallor, 
while her breath came and went in quick gasps, but 
her glance did not falter from his. 

" You are my world," she answered. " I cannot be 
simply glad to be your wife. It means a thousand 
times more than that to me." 

He caught her quickly to him again, and kissed 
her in a transport of glad love. The wind-harp 
of the pine-tree sounded softly above them and the 
sun, piercing the dark screen of the boughs, struck 
out red tints like trampled fire in Damaris' hair. 
Wallace at sight of Lincoln had shrewdly concluded 
that all responsibility was removed from his shoul- 
ders, and after a few vigorous gambols of welcome, 
he had stretched himself out with his head upon his 
paws and his eyes discreetly closed to whatever 
love-making might go on. Damaris. seated herself 
where she could lay her hand upon the collie, while 
her lover half reclined at her feet. 

"How pale you are," he remarked, looking up 
into her face. " What have you been doing ? Have 
you been fretting ? " 
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She shivered a little, recalling the words of old 
Peter. 

" No," she answered. " I think I fell asleep, and 
perhaps it makes me rather pale and shaky. It was 
a foolish imprudence, but you were a long time 
getting here." 

Well intended as the deception was, she could not 
look him in the eye as she spoke. 

" I could not get away ; it seemed as if everything 
combined to hinder me. I do hope you haven't 
taken cold. Hadn't you better have this shawl over 
your shoulders ? " 

She smiled at the solicitude of his manner, and 
they fell into a quiet chat, in which Damaris bore 
her part somewhat absently from gazing intently 
into the face of her lover. She was so evidently 
absorbed that at length he smilingly rallied her upon 
the fact. Instead of rieplying lightly, she began to 
plait together three or four threads of grass she had 
plucked. Fastening her gaze upon her work, she 
carefully braided the flexible stems in silence a 
moment. Then she threw the strand away and 
clasped her hands. 

" Sherlock," she said earnestly, bending forward 
and fixing her eyes upon his with a beseeching look, 
" you couldn't stop loving me, whatever happened, 
could you ? " 

" No, my dear," he responded, secretly much 
moved, but instinctively desiring to avoid touching 
too closely the depths of feeling, and therefore adopt- 
ing a half whimsical air. " No, I'm afraid it's far too 
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late for that. Why ? Were you thinking of run- 
ring off with another man, or only of henpecking 
me terribly ? " 

" Whatever happened ? " she reiterated with sad 
eagerness, leaning over to lay her h^ind upon his. 
" You'd love me just the same whatever happened 
to me ? " 

" Damaris," replied her lover, taking her hands in 
his and looking full into her face with a glance 
whose strength and truth filled her with an inex- 
pressible sense of comfort and joy, " I love you 
utterly, to the very best of me. Nothing could 
change that. Nothing will change that. Don't you 
know so already ? " 

The quick tears sprang to her eyes, but she 
laughed joyously and triumphantly. 

*' I think," he added, in a lighter tone, *' that there 
was magic in the ring you gave me. The head on 
it may be a goddess as you say, but I think it's the 
image of a Grecian witch. At any rate, I've been 
your slave from that day to this." 

A warm and loving smile lit her face ; a sudden 
glee transformed her whole expression. 

" Come," she cried, springing up, " it is time we 
went home. Come, Wallie. Oh, I forgot to ask if 
you are fond of Wallie too ? " 

" Love me, love my dog," laughed he in reply. 



XLII. 

THIS FOND DELAY. 

Riduuxl II. ; y.^i. 

'"PHE next morning dawned golden and fair, and 
X every one in the old house at Ash Nook went 
about repeating "Happy the bride that the sun 
shines on." There was an air of joyous and ex- 
pectant bustle throughout the mansion, although 
the wedding was to be of the most quiet sort, only 
the Dimmonts and Lincoln's widowed mother being 
invited. Damaris had smilingly offered to invite 
Dr. Wilson, but Elsie tossed her pretty head at the 
suggestion, declaring that Chauncy Wilson was of 
all men the most odious ; so the young man was 
not asked. 

Elsie was in her element this morning as she 
bustled about the house giving orders and even 
venturing to run counter to the prejudices of Han- 
nah Steams herself, that trusty retainer being appar- 
ently too much astonished at such temerity to 
resent it Miss Dimmont assumed for the nonce 
the role of chatelaine, and welcomed Mrs. Lincoln 
with a pretty grace which won that lady's heart at 
once. She was this morning in her best and most 
winsome mood. She was softened by that vague 
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and mysterious melancholy which the immediate 
nearness of marriage casts over an ardent and pure 
girl, a sadness no farther removed from joy than 
lover from lover ; and she was elated too with that 
wine of pleasant excitement which is dealt out by 
invisible hands to the virgin attendants upon the 
rites of Hymen. 

Sherlock himself stopped Elsie in the hall as 
she was on her way up-stairs to be present at the 
high ceremonial of robing the bride. 

" How pretty you look to-day," he said. ** I 
have half a mind to fall in love with you myself." 

" Oh, don't trouble yourself," she retorted saucily, 
" I want no second-hand hearts." 

" I should think you might find a heart like fur- 
niture, rather better for having been used a little." 

" Not a little," Elsie retorted, looking laughingly 
over her shoulder as she started up the old stairs ; 
'*like furniture, if it's been used a little, it's only 
second-hand, and it takes a good deal of hard 
usage to make a genuine antique of it." 

" What a valuable bit of bric-a-brac your heart 
must be," was his parting shot as she vanished. 
'* Hurry Damaris up all you can." 

A man perhaps never feels more at a loss how to 
occupy his leisure than while waiting for his bride 
to come and marry him. He not only finds it im- 
possible to fix his mind upon any rational occupa- 
tion, but he feels that there would be a certain 
impropriety, perhaps almost an indelicacy, in being 
able to absorb himself in ordinary afifairs. Lincoln 
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was as little given to whimsical refinements of feel- 
ing as almost any man alive, and he was too 
thoroughly genuine in his nature to have much 
tendency to any sort of merely conventional ideas ; 
yet he laid down the book he had picked up in his 
wanderings from one room to another, with a cer- 
tain faint sense of being guilty of an exhibition of 
reprehensible stolidity in finding entertainment in 
its pages. He walked to the window and looked 
out over the lawn, dotted everywhere with the 
fallen leaves of the elm tree and the ash whose 
branches had tapped like ghostly fingers at the 
windows of the room above where John Wain- 
wright had died; he saw without noting the 
splendid red of the maples on the slopes beyond 
the country road; while memory, in its fantastic 
fashion of calling up scenes from the past as if at 
random, showed him again the gray November day 
when first he came to Ash Nook. He seemed 
almost to feel the cold touch of the blast that came 
hissing around the corner of the old house and to 
see Wallace as he trotted across the lawn to inspect 
the stranger, his long white and yellow hair lifted 
by the fingers of the wind. Lincoln shivered in- 
voluntarily, and at that moment he really felt the 
touch of the dog's cold nose against his hand which 
hung by his side. He stooped to caress the collie's 
splendid head, and at that moment Elsie appeared 
in the doorway. 

" Come," she said, "we are all ready. Damaris is 
in the south chamber." 
24 
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He turned quickly to go into the hall, too full of 
feeling to speak. The joyous exultation of yester- 
day had given place to a more serious and quiet 
happiness; a joy that had in it something of fear. 
A true man can hardly go to the altar in a 
mood of lightness. There is something of awful 
solemnity in the taking of irrevocable vows, and 
the firm lines of Lincoln's tightly shut lips showed 
how deeply he felt the sentiment of this decisive 
hour. With Wallace following closely, he crossed 
the hall and ascended the stairway. As he went 
he glanced into the parlor and saw the serene 
face of his mother framed in the lace of the cap 
she wore, and set against a great mass of goldenrod 
which stood behind her and formed a sort of hala 
about it. A thrill of ten'derness more keen than 
he had ever known for her went out toward his 
mother as he went to bring his bride ; and she, 
looking after her tall son, caught for an instant his 
look of love with a thrill of pleasure such as only 
a mother could know. They had been very near 
and dear to each other before, but this glance, 
seeming to include her in this crowning joy of his 
life, was a new and strong bond between them. 

Wallace trotted with deliberate assurance before 
Lincoln as he crossed the upper hall, and came first 
to the door of the south chamber. Divining that 
his mistress was within, he began to whine and 
scratch, and when Sherlock reached his side a soft, 
quick footstep was heard inside. With a long deep 
breath, the bridegroom knocked. 



XLIII. 

THE DOOM FORETHOUGHT BY HEAVEN. 

King John ; iii.— i. 

IT had been Damaris'. wish to be married in a 
dark travelling dress, but she had deferred 
to the desire of Elsie and of Sherlock, and con- 
sented to be what the former called "a real bride" 
in white. The gown which her cousin and old 
Hannah assisted her in donning was a perfectly 
plain robe of creamy Ottoman silk, heavy and soft, 
relieved with no trimming but some time-yellow 
lace which Elsie declared made her willing to 
break all the commandments at once through envy. 
She was pale as ever, seeming doubly so from the 
darkness of her thick hair, which, plainly arranged, 
showed well the shape of her head ; but she had 
never been more beautiful. 

" It is all a trick. Maris," Elsie declared, " you 
look pale on purpose, because it is becoming. You 
look as distinguished as Mary, Queen of Scots, 
going to be executed.** 

" Executed,** repeated Hannah Stearns under her 
breath, with the indignation of a superstitious woman 
who regards the speaking of baleful words upon a 
wedding-day as of ill omen. 
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" Oh, a wedding is a sort of execution," ran on 
Elsie, laughing. " There's an end of all your inde- 
pendence now, my lady, let me tell you that Have 
you got on something borrowed ? ** 

"Yes," Damaris answered smilingly. "I have 
them all : 

' Something old and something new, 
Something borrowed and something blue.* 

Is there anything else absurd you can think of? " 

" There's something about which foot to put over 
the threshold, but I can't remember which it is, so 
perhaps it's better to leave it to luck. It is such a 
pity you wouldn't have bridesmaids, at least me." 

" You may come after me, if you like, and carry 
my train." 

" No, I thank you. Oh, Maris, you are just per- 
fect It is such a shame that you are not going to 
be married in Trinity Church. You'd be such a 
credit to the family, and Kate West would be so 
enraged. She's the last one of our class left single 
but myself, and I never let a chance slip of remind- 
ing her of it She takes every wedding in our set 
as a personal insult." 

" Is everything ready down stairs ? " 

" Everything. They are all sitting about in the 
parlor with the cheerfully solemn air of chief 
mourners. Mother has her handkerchief all ready 
to weep and father is wondering how much he can 
lose by possible changes in the stock market before 
he gets back to State street." 

Hannah Stearns regarded the excited girl with an 
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air of serious disfavor, but she contented herself with 
setting her lips together in an expression of firm dis- 
approval and laying her hands over her wrists in 
that attitude which is so much more expressive of 
virtuous indignation than even the most aggressive 
folding of the arms. 

" Go into the front chamber," pursued Elsie, no 
more observing the effect of her words than if the 
housekeeper had been a piece of the furniture, " and 
ril send him up. It's a great pity you can't have a 
wedding without having a great, horrid man mixed 
up m it. 

She walked laughing to the door, but turned back 
impulsively to clasp her cousin in her arms, the 
quick tears in her eyes. 

" Oh, Maris, Maris," she whispered, kissing the 
bride fervently. " There," she went on springing 
away and wiping her eyes, " I hope I didn't muss 
you, but I couldn't help it. You look so white and 
so still and so blessed. Bah ! What a goose I am ! " 

Hannah Stearns looked after the girl as she ran 
hastily away with a softening of her rigid old 
features. 

" She isn't so bad at heart," she commented. 

Damaris smiled faintly and passed through alone 
into the other chamber. 

It was the room which Dr. Wilson had occupied 
during his stay at Ash Nook, and the antique mirror 
before which Damaris sat down to wait her bride- 
groom was the same in which Chauncy had admired 
the reflection of his handsome features, glowing with 
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youth and vigor. It was the same mirror in which 
once Damaris, passing the half-open door of the 
chamber, had seen a picture of her lover's beautiful, 
manly hand, and she had more than once smiled to 
herself before the old glass as if she could at will 
invoke from it the vanished image. Over the secrets 
of its depths brooded the quaintly carved bird, 
brave in the glory of time-tarnished gilding, a 
guardian genius uncommunicative and impassive. 
Generations of fair women and brave men had seen 
their fleeting shadows in the antique surface, 
but never shape more beautiful and sad had 
passed before it than the lovely white-robed creature 
who now gazed intently at the picture it gave 
back. 

It seemed to Damaris as if a hand of ice clutched 
her heart. Since the question of her right to marry 
had been the problem which had tortured her, the cere- 
mony itself had come illogically but natuially to seem 
the awful crisis, and she was possessed by a vague 
feeling that if she could so far evade the vigilance 
of malevolent fate as to get past the actual rite, she 
might yet escape. She felt as if she could not bear 
the delay of an instant, so strongly was she oppressed 
with a horrible sense that her doom was approach- 
ing with swift feet, and that if she were not Lincoln's 
wife before the horror could reach her, she must 
fall a victim to its fury. The moments she waited 
seemed to her endless. She heard Hannah moving 
in the next room, unwilling to go down stairs until 
her mistress did, and it was with difficulty Damaris 
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restrained herself from calling out to bid her inquire 
why the groom did not come. 

Then she smiled with a painful sense of her folly, 
and endeavored to be reasonable. She knew it had 
in reality been but a moment since Elsie left her, 
and she tried to give her whole attention to the 
details of her toilet. She looked into the mirror to 
see if the lace at her throat was graceful in its folds, 
and suddenly, without warning, a horrible fancy 
came to her that it would be a wild joy to clutch 
such a soft, white neck with fierce fingers and crush 
out all the life ! She seemed impelled to reach out 
to catch and strangle that image in the glass, yet, 
too, she felt, in a strange double consciousness, as if 
some one behind her chair were preparing to seize 
her. Then with a thrill of agony she realized 
what she was thinking, and she cast around her a 
beseeching glance, vainly seeking help. 

Yet surely that girl in the mirror was another 
creature than herself Damaris extended her hand 
toward the figure with a mocking gesture, and 
laughed a little, in an absent-minded, absorbed 
&shion, when the wjiite-robed stranger did the same. 
She dropped her hands into her lap, and, watching 
with a glance of horrible cunning from beneath her 
drooping lids the white, smooth neck of that other 
girl, she began with furtive haste to pull off her 
gloves. She would assure herself whether the fair 
throat were as soft as it appeared ; and with motions 
cat-like and swift, she cast the gloves to the floor 
and rose to steal upon the stranger. 
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Then it occurred to her that this must be some 
guest at her own wedding, and the hereditary in- 
stinct of hospitality asserted itself. She sank back 
into her chair, her hands falling passive in her lap. 
She felt confused and dizzy. Something seemed 
to be unutterably wrong, yet she knew not what it 
was. Why should this stranger be here and why 
did she regard her so closely ? She struggled with 
her wandering thoughts, striving painfully to un- 
derstand how it chanced that she was not alone. 

Watching intently, she saw with a shock of surprise 
and pity that this hapless girl in the mirror was 
twisting her fingers in the well-remembered gesture 
which in her mother had shown the coming on of 
madness. Damaris was seized with a great com- 
passion of grief for the fair young creature whom 
such an awful doom had overtaken. The fate of 
this stranger had been swifter, Damaris reflected, 
than the feet of her bridegroom. Her bride- 
groom ! The word touched the very core of her 
half-dazed intelligence. Like the swift thrust of a 
white-hot sword, with rending, searing agony, the 
truth came home to her. 

She knew the image was herself. 

The unspeakable anguish of ages of pain was 
concentrated into that moment. It was like the 
horror of one who hangs a measureless instant upon 
the dizzy brink of an abyss down which he knows 
himself dashing. That fatal gesture which she 
knew so well smote the hapless bride with a terror 
too great for words. All power failed her; she 
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could not breathe ; an intolerable pressure crushed 
her bosom. Great drops of suffering beaded her 
forehead, and she gasped with as absolute a sense 
of suffocation as if an ocean had suddenly rolled 
over her head. 

She heard Wallace at the door, and with a mad 
impulse to flee she sprang to her feet just as Lin- 
coln knocked. The sound seemed to come from 
sonie far distance, and was muffled and half lost 
amid the confused murmur which filled her ears like 
the beat of rushing waters. Then once more for .an 
instant her failing reason struggled to consciousness, 
as a drowning swimmer writhes a last time to the 
surface and gasps a breath only to give it up 
in futile bubbles that mark the spot where he 
sank. With a supreme effort her vanquished 
will for a moment reasserted itself She knew her 
lover was at the door and she knew also that the 
feet of doom had been swifter than those of the 
bridegroom. She even asked herself in agonized 
frenzy if she might not have been saved had 
Sherlock reached her a moment sooner. And as 
she thought, she sprang forward and threw open 
the door. 

" I am mad ! " she shrieked, in a voice which 
pierced to every corner of the old mansion. 

The housekeeper came running from the inner 
chamber, while Wallace shrank whining at his mis- 
tress* feet. Lincoln, white as death, caught Damaris 
in his arms, as if he would snatch her from the jaws 
of death itself if need be. She struggled in his em- 
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brace, a wild glare replacing the flickering light of 
intelligence in her eyes. 

Then Hannah Stearns took her from him, drew 
her into the chamber and closed the door. 



XLIV. 

AND THEN THE END. 

Julius Caesar; v. — x. 

\TO, Dr. Wilson, I vow I never for one instant 

IN thought of encouraging you. Indeed, it 
would have seemed to me the height of absurdity 
to suppose you needed any encouragement." 

" Oh, then you considered the matter, and were 
willing to help me out if I needed." 

" I didn't either. I had more serious things to 
consider. There's that Englishman, for instance, 
perfectly crazy to marry me; and he'll be a lord if 
his elder brother will only be good-natured enough 
to die; and he encouraged me by informing me 
that his brother's constitution wasn't ' worth a rush, 
don't you know.' " 

Elsie delivered the last words in so good an 
imitation of the affected manner of the English- 
man in question that Dr. Wilson laughed despite 
himself, although he was in a highly anxious 
frame of mind. After worrying through the 
winter with scarcely a sight of Miss Dimmont, he 
had found the prospect of getting through the 
summer in the same fashion rather more than he 
could endure; and he had boldly taken matters 
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into his own hands at length by writing Elsie to 
solicit permission to make the visit to Nahant he 
was to-day enjoying. On her formal consent, he 
had come with the full and desperate determina- 
tion of renewing his engagement or parting from 
her forever. 

He looked out over the blue waters which in the 
beautiful June sunshine gleamed and twinkled, and 
over which white-sailed yachts fluttered like moths 
amid the flames. Then he turned his glance 
toward his companion, who sat so self-composed 
and self-willed before him. 

" I had a letter from Sherlock Lincoln, yester- 
day," he said, after a moment's silence. 

'* Did you ? Poor fellow. Where was he ? '* 

" In Copenhagen. He's become a regular Wan- 
dering Jew." 

" Is his mother with him ?" 

"Yes; she told me, when I went to see them off 
on the steamer, that she should never be separated 
from him as long as she lived." 

"It was almost as pitiful to see her as him," 
Elsie said, " that week while poor Damaris was sick. 
Mrs. Lincoln and Wallace broke my heart." 

"Where is Wallace ?" Wilson asked. "Td for- 
gotten all about him. Don't you know how he 
howled the day of the funeral. It was the most 
pathetic thing I ever heard." 

" Poor Wallie ! We tried to do something with 
him," answered Elsie. " But he wouldn't eat, and 
he dug Damaris* grave so that Uncle Peter shot 
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him. I think the old man will always feel that he 
committed murder though/' 

" I don't wonder much, the dog was so intelligent 
and so much one of the family. Lincoln used to 
say he should regard Wallace as a brother-in-law. 
Poor Lincoln! He was dreadfully broken down 
when he went away." 

" Do you suppose," Elsie queried thoughtfully, 
" he will ever get over Damaris' death." 

" I don*t know. Most men would ; but he seems 
different. No, I don't believe he ever will." 

An unreasonable, whimsical pang of disappoint- 
ment thrilled Elsie. 

" You would ! " she exclaimed, with indignant 
irrelevancy. 

She was ashamed of the outburst as soon as the 
words were spoken, but she was softened and 
touched by the expression which came into her 
lover's face. He turned toward her a look at once 
so humble and so full of feeling that it seemed like 
a new revelation of his character. 

" I can't tell," he said. 

Elsie picked up her fan and began to play with it 
nervously. 

" Have you seen Kate West lately ? " she 
asked. 

" Not for two or three months. Why ? " 

" Oh, nothing." 

Her air of relief was so palpable that it aroused 
his curiosity. 

" Let me see," he observed musingly, " when did 
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I see Miss West ? I saw her — Oh ! By the way, 
doesn't she know our engagement is broken ? " 
I should think anybody might know, in a year." 
But she said — " 

" Kate West is capable of saying anything." 

"Yes; but she acted as if you had told her the 
report wasn't true." 

" Well," declared Elsie desperately, " I did tell 
her an awful fib. She was so abominably hateful 
about it that I said we were engaged all the same, 
but that we'd got tired of seeing people so demon- 
strative in public, and — " 

She paused in confusion. 

Her companion threw back his head with a ges- 
ture she well remembered, and laughed delightedly. 

"And that we kept our little interchanges of 
affectionate tokens for home use," he concluded. 

"Yes," returned Elsie tartly. "And so we do, 
all the affection we have." 

A saucy retort sprang to his lips, but he repressed 
it and looked at her a moment without speaking. 
Then he rose from his seat and stood close beside 
her. 

" I can't go on fencing with you," he said. " I 
am in earnest It's all or nothing with me. I'm 
fool enough to be in love with you still, or rather to 
be a thousand times more in love with you than I 
ever was before. I came down here to-day to 
make an end of things, and either to get you to 
promii^e to marry me or to break off" our acquaint^ 
ance forever. You must say which." 



AND THEN THE END. 
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She did not raise her eyes or answer him. The 
smile had died from her lips and she sat very still, 
tightly clasped her hands upon the fan they held. 

"You said to me at Ash Nook when I went 
down to see your cousin the week before she died," 
Wilson continued, "that the love of every other 
man alive would seem worthless to you compared 
to Lincoln's. I don't know what I can say or do 
to make you feel that mine is worth having, but 
you have it all the same." 

Still she did not move, and he stood a moment 
irresolute. Then he ventured to stoop down and 
lay his hand lightly upon hers. She bent her head 
lower yet, and a tear splashed on his fingers. 

" Elsie ! " he exclaimed, turning her face up to 
his, " you are crying ! " 

She sprang up impulsively and buried her face in 
his bosom. He clasped her closely to him ; then 
he bent backward her head that he might kiss her 
lips. 

" What in the world are you crying about ? " he 
asked. 

" Oh," she retorted, the mischievous sparkle he 
knew so well coming into her eyes, " I'm crying to 
think how you will bully me." 

" Heavens !" laughed Wilson; "let us sit down 
and weep together." 



THE END. 
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Union Telegraph Co. This an. i , .K.in.es 
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ihe line of multiplex telegraph), "!:.■ .. i r. . •■ | • ;i' ;• ii . ...nning of 
many messages over the same wire ai lUc a.iint.- (iiiip , ilic i:hi;cu.ipii; pni 
leleeraph ranchines; Whealstone mi\i;liitiei Ibr lapiil^iinding ; ilii; me 
of lelegraphing from moving trains ; telegraphing between ships al Bea 
connected by wire, and the operation of submarine cables ; to ha ri 
illuslrateil 

ELECTRICITY IN LIGHTING, by Hemiy Moeton, I' 
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iht. both are and incandescent ; will explam the systems of its distril'Ution, I 

' I, and measurement ; and will indicate some of its future posslbl!- I 

e ijueslions of the economical managempnt of plants in large — ' ' 

is; of the use of local power and storage baiicrtes, and oEthe 

.:. t_ jj J Ti._ :,i -onswiUshow I 

ELECTRICITY IN THE HOUSEHOLD, by A. E Ken- 

ii.LV, chief electrician in the laboratory of Thomas A. Edison, al Oraoee, 
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coming into use to add to the convenienoe of ii)anaEinE household affairs. 
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THE HUMAN BODY, by Doctor M. Ai.ufn StaKH ^ ELEC- 
TRICITY IN WARFARE on Land and Sea, by Licutctinnl 
W. S. Hughes, of the United Srntes Navy, snd Lieutenant John MillIs. 
of the United States Army , ELECTRICITY IN LARGE IN- 
DUSTRIES, by a high authority to be subsequently announced, .ind 
et papers. ^^ ^^^^^ ^ f/yMBEB. S3.00 A YEAR 
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